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The rug on the floor is 
Gold-Seal Art-Rug No. 
398, a very popular brown 
design. In the 9x12 foot 
size it costs only $19.05. 
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“Beats me, Bess, I don’t see how such a 
good-looking rug could cost only $19.95!” 


You, too, will be delighted with the beauty 
and economy of Gold-Seal Rugs. They come in 
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patterns that for charm of design and richness of 
color are equalled only by expensive woven rugs. 


Housewives are justly enthusiastic about the 
ease with which Gold-Seal Congoleum Rugs can 


be cleaned. Justa light mopping and the smooth, 
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sanitary surface is clean as new. And these rugs ie A Look for this Gold Seal 


need no fastening of any kind; they cling tight 
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He stared with flaming eyes, but Njoman gave no sign. 


viscid 1923 


He twisted and shivered and burned, but there was no escape from 


that presence which mocked him with its utter repose 


THE FACE OF BUDDHA 


P from the ricefields stole the 

sweet spinach-like breath of 

the young sprouts which thrust 

their green heads above the 
golden water. The world was in the 
hush of the sunset hour, and before the 
calm-faced Buddha knelt that slim 
Malayan girl, Njoman, praying that 
Saunderson might die. 

A segment of coconut fiber smouldered 
on the grass at her knees. It burnt a 
tiny pile of brown rice, that Buddha 
might be well pleased and give heed to her 
prayers. Her eyes were fixed on the 
expressionless face of stone, a face which 
told of centuries of meditation upon that 
quiet hillside. The wisp of blue-gray 
smoke rose feathery in the still air, and 
through that veil it seemed that the 
shadow of an assenting smile flickered 
across the face of Buddha. It was gone 
and the lips were frozen again, but the 
tye, fogged by the shifting mist, had 
seen Buddha live. 

And so it was that presently Njoman 
tose, straight as a young reed, and walked 
down the hill again to the little house 
beneath the palms where Saunderson, the 
trader, lay with the fever in his blood and 
in his brain. 

Saunderson and the East between them 

4d Wrought tragic havoc on Saunderson 
and his life. 

It is idle to attribute all the wrong to 

im. The East is a witch, a harpy, a 


By Dale Collins 


INustrated by Harold von Schmidt 


siren. She hates the men of the West 
because they are strong and will not bow 
to her, yet should one bow she puts her 
vampire lips to his and sucks the red blood 
and the manhood and the decency out of 
him. The worshiper must become the 
sacrifice for those who, being wise, looked 
upon the shrine but passed on. 
Saunderson had burnt ten years of his 
life before this goddess who was not for 
him, and she had rewarded him with her 
cruel gifts. She had set him between two 
worlds so that the West knew him not and 
the East knew him not. She had made 
him idle and uncaring, yet had filled his 
veins with the bitter wine of regret. She 
had robed him in sunshine and shame. 
Ten years is a long, long time for one 


white man to dwell among the Malays of 


Tedjapassa. He can fall very low in ten 
years. So had Saunderson fallen—fallen 
into the great void which separates East 
and West. He told himself that it didn’t 
matter, that he didn’t care, but the 
greatest bitterness was bred from the 
knowledge that he lied. 

And now Njoman prayed that he might 
die. 

“What do you say to good guilders for 
your daughter?” Saunderson had said to 


old Ktoot Mantra one evening when 
he came upon him sitting on the mud 
step of his kampong, with his red-eyed 
fighting cock strutting in its bamboo 
cage before him. 

Ktoot Mantra had pulled upon the rat- 
tails of his black moustache and con- 
sidered the matter carefully. He had no 
moral scruples against the sale, but when 
a white man—even Saunderson—comes 
after your daughter there is great wealth 
waiting to be netted by the careful 
fisherman. Is it not written that a man 
is brave in his man children and rich in 
his girl children? 

There were nasty lights in the flat black 
eyes of Ktoot and in the narrow, blood- 
lined eyes of Saunderson, for both were 
coldly desirous of that the other had. 
They bargained long together, while the 
dogs fought in the dust and the sun slid 
down behind Keroe, lighting up the smoke 
cloud of that mountain of fire with shades 
of blood. 

Looking upon the feathered devil of a 
fighting cock, Ktoot sold his daughter to 
Saunderson for two hundred and fifty 
guilders. The price was very high, but, 
indeed, she was no ordinary girl, and only 
an oyster fathers a pearl and receives no 
profit. 

In this way Njoman went to the house 
of Saunderson, and Ktoot took her 
purchase money and his bird and went off 
to the cock-fight, where, by the will of 
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Allah, success attended him and he won 
from his enemy, Bangoes, three oxen and 
a great store of rice. Joy was in him at 
these fruits of his honorable activities. 

If his bargain could have included the 
heart of Njoman as well as the body, 
Saunderson would have done well. But, 
even as Ktoot had told him, Njoman was 
no ordinary girl. ‘There were many slim 
maids in the kampongs who would have 
been all Saunderson’s—to all seeming 
anyway—for half two hundred and fifty 
guilders, but the passion of Saunderson 
meant nothing at all to Njoman, and she 
disregarded him, looked through him, saw 
him not, as though he had been an 
unnoticed shadow. Her face was as 
placid as a mask, her eyes knew him not, 
her hands—her small brown hands— 
rested stilly upon her scarlet sarong. 

Saunderson was perplexed, maddened. 
She was a bit of a native wench, and he 
knew more than enough about them. //e, 
a white man had deigned to stoop to her, 
had taken her honorably into his house, 
had wanted her—for some mad whim— 
almost as a real wife. He, Saunderson, 
had done that—and this was how he was 
rewarded! 

These brown girls were all bad and 
unfaithful and dangerous and damning 
you expected that, it was one of the prices 
vou paid for your folly—but this Njoman 
was different. He had known she was, 
and that had attracted him, but this 
was more than a man could stand. 

Had she fought, had she run, had there 
been the flash of hate or knife he would 
have known how to deal with her and how 
to break her. Even 
in his _ bitterest 
moments he had 
imagined he knew 
the East, but he 
had no key to 
unlock this door 
of aloofness, of 
complete _ blank- 
ness which she had 
placed between 
them. 

His mind ran 
back into the for- 
gotten other life 
and recalled some- 
body long ago 
who had loved 
cold marble. Well, 
if it came to that, 
better marble than 
this warm bronze 
which you held in 
your arms. but 
which was empty 
as a Shell, while 
Njoman was away beyond reach and 
untouched. 

When Saunderson had fallen as far as 
he could fall, the East had sent Njoman as 
a sign and symbol of her mockery and to 
teach him that although he had sold his 
birthright he had not bought membership 
of the family of Asia. Saunderson, read- 
ing something of this, knew that he had 
been robbed and duped, and came to 
desire the real Njoman as he had never 
desired anything before. 

“You little devil,” he would shout in 
the choking beauty of the heavy night, 
“T’Il bring you to life yet—you little devil! 
You little image!” 

He would look into the deep wells of 


The Face of Buddha: 








her eyes and curse to find there no recog- 
nition, no acknowledgment of him. If 
she saw or thought anything it had ne 
relation to him, it was beyond his knowl- 
edge. 

Saunderson would strike her then, 
longing for retaliation, but she crouched 
before him on the matting floor, uncom- 
plaining and inscrutable. The lizards, 
looking down upon him from the rafters 
above, would chirp, dart a few inches, 
regard him with their jewelled eyes and 
jeer at him again. 

And Saunderson was lost to his own 
people forever, shut off by that blue wall 
of sea and sky which hemmed him round. 
There would never be chink or cranny in 
that vivid barrier through which he might 
escape. 


BOVE the house, up on the hillside in 

depths of lush green, was a ruined 
shrine where Buddha, gray-green with age, 
smiled out at Tedjapassa which bowed no 
more to him. Centuries had passed since 
they had turned from him, but it mattered 
not. Buddha remained, his meditation 
unbroken. Let the sunset prayers float 
up to Allah; it was so; the wheel of life 
turned. 

Buddha mused still, his hands crossed 
upon his knees, his grave face turned to 
the infinite across the eternal sea. 

Njoman, reared as a Mohammedan, 
had no right to worship at that shrine. 
But when she found that this still, tan- 
gible god had peace to bestow she sought 
the grass at his feet often, building up a 
queer little religion of her own. 

Allah, the all 
high, the all pow- 
erful, was a vague 
dim force but this 
old gray-green god 
of stone was un- 
derstandable, un- 
derstanding. 

There was a 
calm and complete 
hatred for Saun- 
derson in her heart, 
but her prayers 
were not hot ard 
terrible. They 
were quiet and 
slow and meas- 
ured, as was fit- 
ting. 

Saunderson 
came upon her 
kneeling so onelate 
afternoon when 
the sun threw 
golden javelins 
nigh level with the 
grass. He stood unseen, looking upon her 
unmoving figure bowed before that god of 
stone. A strange fear came into him. 
The girl and the god were so dreadfully 
alike—they had the same grave quiet, the 
same silent strength. He conceived a 
grim hate for this old god who had 
breathed his secret into the heart of that 
girl who—damn it!—was nothmg more 
than a Malay. 

Saunderson saw it all in a flash—it was 
this brooding figure dwelling above his 
house who flung its shadow upon him and 
his days. 

“T will not have it!’ he shouted, and 
strode to the base of the shrine. 

Njoman should have started up guiltily. 
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That would have been the right thing for 
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her to do. Instead she became erect 
slowly and lithely as a reed does when the 
breeze blows no more. 

Wrath whipped Saunderson He stormed 
and bullied, called her idolator and 
savage, branded her a devil’s hag. He 
was flushed with rage and fever, and they 
made him weak. His loud voice set the 
quiet air of that place atremble and the 
soft tendrils of the jungle things aquiver. 
But a numbing sense of futility was upon 
him, and though that enraged him the 
more he could not shake it off. 

Buddha stared blankly above the head 
of this noisy human thing, and Njoman 
was caste in bronze before him. 

The fever working in brain and blood 
fathered mad fancies. He felt that mad- 
ness waited for him in the spirit of this 
holy place of the East. He fled from it, 
cursing, and Njoman burnt her handful 
of rice and prayed quietly that Saunder- 
son might die. 


DWN: staring wide-eyed through the 
unglazed window, saw Saunderson 
lying on his bamboo couch. He had torn 
aside the mosquito netting that his burst- 
ing lungs might have more air, and his head 
was ringing with much quinine. Fire ran 
through his veins. Through the arch of 
the doorway Njoman came. She was 
robed in the glory which had been hers 
when she danced. Her tiny body was 
swathed in many yards of cloth which 
held it firm and neat, a gold-embroidered 
jacket fitted tightly about her baby 
shoulders, rings were on her slim brown 
fingers, and her anklets clinked as she 
moved. Her headdress was built up like 
a pagoda in gold leaf. It stood a foot 
above her brow, lending a quaint dignity 
to her tiny figure, and beneath it her 
features were moulded in gold. 

She had dusted her face with the 
white powder of festival days, her eye- 
brows were long and penciled, and her 
mouth was an unmoving line of scarlet. 

Thus she came into the room where 
Saunderson lay on the threshold of 
delirium. 

In the brilliance of her gala dress she 
stepped slowly and deliberately across the 
matting and sat down in the center of the 
floor. She folded her hands on her crossed 
legs and grew still as a statue, gazing at 
him and through him, through the hut’s 
bamboo wall and out through the mazes 
of the hot sunshine shimmering above 
paddy-fields and jungle-green ranges. 

“You devilish little Buddha!” shrilled 
Saunderson, looking upon her. é 

He started up to rush at her, murder in 
his hot, outstretched fingers, but she made 
no move, and weakness dragged him back 
on to his couch. He turned his face t0 
the wall, but he could feel her eyes pierc- 
ing through him. The fever in him 
blazed, and unable to resist the tempta 
tion, he tossed over upon his other side. 
She sat there on the matting in her 
carnival dress. 

He stared at her with flaming eyes, but 
she gave no sign, and after an eternity he 
suddenly doubted whether the figure was 
that of Njoman at all. His eyes ache 
and he could not focus them. He found 
himself shuddering at the thought that 
the thing of stone should have walke 
down that steep hillside to meditate upon 
him fighting in hell. 
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Buddha, go 


away, 
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words and the tone 
were those of a_ petulant 
frightened child, and yet this 
was Saunderson whom many 
a Malay had longed to kriss 
but had been afraid. 

Njoman sat unmoved by 
hate or fear or pity. 

Time and again he tried to 
escape from those steady 
eyes, but their lure was too 
strong. He would toss back 
again, hoping to trap them in 
some sudden confession of 
life, but Buddha’s face was 
blank 

“Njoman, Njoman!” he 
called, “take your god back 
to the hill!” 

But Njoman 
answer. 

If the thing would come 
marching toward him on its 
awful feet of stone to stran- 
gle him with its cold fingers 
of ston 

But the still hands were 
folded in all-powerful rest. 

He twisted and shivered 
and burned, but there was 
no escape from that presence 
which mocked him with its 
utter repose. The hours 
caught the weird inertia and 
dragged interminably, but 
the unheeding vigil was 
unbroken. 

Wearied beyond imagin- 
ing, Saunderson fell into un- 
consciousness in the after- 
noon, pursued into the pit of 
oblivion by Buddha’s eyes. 
Hours later he awoke. The 
darkness had flung its cloak 
over him, but he knew the 
figure was no longer there 
in the center of the matting. 

If the figure was not there, 
however, its spirit was, and 
Saunderson knew that it sat 
up on the hill above him 
among the green _ leaves, 
brooding over the brown 
roof and the whole wide 
world. When it so pleased 
it would leave its throne of 
stone and come tramping 
solemnly down to gloat upon 
him again without seeing 
him. Then he would go 
mad. 

The thought was a red-hot coal in his 
brain, and from it he lit the torch of a 
firm resolve. 

Now, while the dark was on the world 
and everything relaxed and slept, he must 
free himself from the dreamer of stone, or 
be lost forever. 

“The dynamite!” 

He became very still and his eyes grew 
cunning. Over there in the locker in the 
comer beside his gun was dynamite 
which he used in fishing. Dynamite was 
the stuff to use upon this calm god of the 
old days— dynamite which shattered and 
burst and crashed. 

€ staggered from his bed—a ghastly, 
tacked figure—and fumbled through the 
gloom which was thick as water. His 
fingers, guided by desperate need, closed 


made no 


The Face of Buddha: 


life yet—you little devil! You little image!” 


“You little devil!’’ he would shout in the choking beauty of the heavy night. 
But his passion meant nothing at all to her j 


on plugs and fuses, and out into the night 
he went, walking with a step which stag- 
gered and yet was strangely even, walking 
as a man who sleeps, or is possessed. 

Njoman, sitting on the veranda, saw 
him go but made no sound. Presently 
when the night had taken him, she 
picked up the wicker cage containing her 
doves and left Saunderson’s house with 
unhurried steps. 

Up the steep rough path he went, bare- 
footed and wild-eyed. The branches 
lashed at him with their cool arms, and a 
great flat-horned buffalo plunged in the 
undergrowth and stared with unseen, 
bulging eyes. The stars above were 
golden bright, but the world was dark. 

Saunderson came into the tiny clearing, 
and the throne of Buddha glimmered 
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“Tl bring you to 


before him. He dared not raise his eyes 
higher, for up there in the gloom the inso- 
lent god was smiling in disdain. It was 
vain to seek for strength from a hint of 
fear in that unmoving face. The thing 
was dead! It was only a shell! ; It was 
as Njoman! It was Njoman! 4 

Saunderson, the man who had wor- 
shipped the falsest god of all, snapped his 
fingers at Buddha and cursed him with 
the last of his breath. 

His trembling fingers thrust the charges 
into the big rents in the stone work, and at 
the third attempt he succeeded in lighting 
the fuses. A snake of fire sprang into 
life, and ran greedily to its tremendous 
banquet. 

Buddha stared out into the night. 

(Continued on page 105) 












F St. George Trevarthen had not met 

the gay little piece in the valley, he 

would that day have carried out his 

intention of asking Pee Wee Ludlow 
to marry him before the Fall round-up, 
and would have gone on to his life’s 
end with no notion of the crystal 
caves. Trevarthen would have gone 
happier too, ne doubt, for up to that 
morning’s ride with Nan McVeigh he had 
had no repressed desires more harrowing 
than a great longing for mutton pasty and 
corn beef hash when he had been too long 
on the range, and he had had no problems 
more complicated than how to overcome 
the obstinacy of the calves as they headed 
down stream in crossing Ten Mile Creek 
after the round-up. 

Eventually, Pee Wee would have pur- 
suaded him to send Mad Edsten to the 
asylum at Warm Springs, and Trevarthen 
would have been spared the sight of the 
gay little piece, Nan McVeigh, crumpled 
and broken in Edsten’s old shack up 
McKennon Gulch. 

That’s as it may be, but riding out this 
morning Trevarthen had just said aloud 
to himself, “Ill stop at Pee Wee’s in 
passing and ask her to hurry up the 
wedding before the round-up, so’s she can 
help out with the calves,” when he caught 
sight of the gay little piece riding toward 
him across the drab valley, whoopity- 
toot, sitting pretty on a pinto. 

She was wearing khaki breeches and a 
scarlet sweater and St. George judged 
her to be about thirteen by the way her 
bobbed hair flew from the wind, but as it 
turned out afterward, she was twenty- 
four past, Miss Nan McVeigh, warder of 
the crystal caves. 

She waited for him by one of the bridges 
over Ten Mile and she hailed him about a 
dog, having to look up some distance 
under St. George’s Stetson eaves, for her 
yellow head was just level with the big 
fellow’s elbow. 

“Can you tell me where to find a dog?” 
she pleaded, and by her voice and manner 
St. George knew at once that she was a 


He seldom carried a gun, but this day he had one 


rounded the corner of the house 


woman grown. “I want a young dog—a 

puppy dog,” she added, “one who would 

appreciate an extra good mother. I 

must—Oh, it’s a question of life and death 
please 

St. George took off his seven and a half 
hat and bent his seven and a half bare 
head, with its heavy crop of dark hair 
shading a pair of deep-set gray eyes, and 
a handsome straight English nose. He 
looked tolerantly enough upon her dande- 
lion yellow head and her blooming bitter- 
root cheeks and a dimple in her chin. But 
he reflected as he gazed that if it were a 
question of life and death as she set forth, 
she had no business to twinkle her eyes 
and wrinkle her nose like that. St. 
George always felt uneasy in the presence 
of merry women and girls. 

“T know a party over at the river—Pee 
Wee Ludlow, by name. She’s got ‘a 
brindle bull with pups, miss. She’s a 
year and six months, with as punishing a 
jaw as you would care to see, and the pups 
are well bred too. I chose her myself, in 
Bozeman. I’m riding that way and [ 
maybe could pursuade Pee Wee to sell 
out. It won’t do any harm to ask her, 
seeing you seem so distressing anxious- 
like for a dog.” 

“A bull pup would never do—never! 
I want a collie puppy—I must have one— 
I must! Oh, isn’t there a collie puppy in 
this valley? There must be!” 

“Not that I know of, miss. Kit Retal- 
lick at the Circle O has a collie called 
Fanny Gal that has frequent families, 
but she’s out just now, I do suppose. 
Yesterday I saw her snooping round an 
empty sheep shed Blue Cloud way. 
Everybody knows that she never leaves 
the ranch if she has pups there, or any- 
thing for that matter—anything young. 
She mothers anything they give her— 
turkeys, cats, chickens, woodchucks, dogs 

a devil dog otherwise—Kit Retallick’s 
vixen!” 

“How interesting!” said the gay little 
piece, shaking her bright head till the 
sunshine seemed to tumble from it. “This 
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Fanny Gal now, wheer in time do she be?” 
St. George knew she was mocking him and 
he was boiling mad in a second. 

“Tt’s the only thing I’ve got against Kit 
Retallick,” he answered curtly, “her 
harboring that dog and her quick tongue. 
She turns everything a man says into a 
mockery of him. Even her own husband.” 

“A dog with a quick tongue would be a 
nuisance anywhere,” the girl rejoined 
demurely. “I don’t care if the one I get 
can’t say by-by even. I don’t demand 
anything in the way of conversation.” 
Then seeing St. George’s face set like 
granite she went on hastily, “Oh, forgive 
me, please! I must have a dog within 
the hour.” 

St. George put on his hat and regarded 
her morosely. It looked to him that she 
was another one like Retallick’s smart 
wife, Kit. St. George preferred quiet, 
heavy-heeled girls like Pee Wee Ludlow. 
He gazed across the Prickly Pear valley 
toward the Alamo Ranch, beyond McKer- 
non Gulch. The gay little piece watched 
him with teasing eyes, like a kitten. St. 
George felt like a mastiff at bay. 

“Pee Wee is the nearest approach to 
pups that I know of, miss. I’ve got so 
much dog on my mind anyway that I’m 
not the best one to see about dogs. I’m 
sore on dogs. Some dog unknown has 
piled up half of the band of sheep the Blue 
Cloud keeps over at the river. I’m 
carrying my gun on that account.” —__ 

“Lead me to Pee Wee of the punishing 
jaw, then,” laughed the gay little piece, 
not at all feazed; “any port in a blow. 
She reined her pony in beside Trevarthen. 

They were an odd looking couple as 
they rode. She was about as big as 4 
minute on her pinto and St. George on 
his loose-hinged old sorrel was a full 
summer’s day size. He was far and 
away the tallest young fellow in Montana, 
and at the Elks Carnival he always wore 
a placard on his back, saying “Product of 
Dry Farming.” Since his cradle days 
every stick of furniture he used had been 
made to order. 
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“You must be seven feet, aren’t you?” 
the girl asked him. “I never saw such a 
big man before.” 


“Six feet six,” answered St. George 
blushing. ‘When I was eight years old I 


was taller than you.” He looked down 
at her then, and his smile was like a pat 
on the yellow head. St. George wasn’t 
given to laughing, but one of his infre- 
quent smiles was like the sun on Old 
Baldy over Rimini way. It lighted an 
expanse that was otherwise too austere to 
enjoy for long. St. George hadn’t meant 
to say these light words at all, neither had 
he meant to smile at her. That was 
what happened to men who took up with 
quick-tongued women! He touched sorrel 
fim impatiently and Tim made his usual 
haste vertically. 

“You are a perfect John Ridd, even to 
the accent,” the girl went on, blushing too 
on account of that smile. 

“There you have the advantage 


“keep out of that gulch. It’s the worry 
of my life, what to do about it. There’s 
a mad man up there.” 

“How interesting,” said the gay little 
piece, “tell me about him.” 

“T don’t want to,” objected St. George. 
“He isn’t mad all the time—only by 
spells. The boys at the Blue Cloud know 
he’s gone loco and Pee Wee knows, but—”’ 
he put his hand to his head involuntarily, 
for there was a bullet scratch under his 


hat. Then he changed the subject. 
“You haven’t introduced yourself, 
miss.” 


“I’m incognito till after I get my dog,’ 
she returned. 

“Spanish by the name, senorita. I do 
wager anything you eat tortillas,” said 
St. George very neatly. She made him a 
bow. 

“I’m a loyal American like yourself, 
John Ridd. Me fayther was born in 
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County Cork, was all. My name’s Nan 
McVeigh—the Manhattan Division.” 

By that time St. George was out of 
ammunition. He had not expected her 
to be so quick on the trigger. He didn’t 
say anything for a while—not until they 
were riding into the Alamo corral—Pee 
Wee’s place. 

“Pretty dry for this season,”’ he asserted 
impressively. “I'll bet they won’t take 
the flashboards off the dam this July—the 
Wolf Creek dam.” 

“Which will have a tendency to lower 
the price of radishes in Nashville, Ten- 
nessee—U. S. A.,” the gay little piece said 
soberly. St. George was so busy trying 
to figure out what ailed her that he didn’t 
see Pee Wee at first. She was back of the 
house feeding the chickens, and as usual 
she had the brindle bull at her heels and a 
puppy tagging on under her skirts. 

Pee Wee Ludlow was a big girl, almost 





of me, miss. I’m called St. George 
lrevarthen. I run the Blue 
Cloud for the syndicate. You 
must be new in Montana not to 
have heard of me.” 

She looked at him then as 
though she loved him for his 
boyish simplicity and conceit, and 
if his look had been like a pat on 
the head, hers was like a caress. 
He felt it and he was bewildered 
and answered her curtly as though 
she had spoken again. 

“He must be new to the valley 
too—John Ridd.” 

“Very likely he is. He’s a book 
character—my _ favorite. You 
won’t mind if I call you that, 
will you? You may read my 
Lorna Doone and then you'll 
understand. I know you’re Eng- 
lish anyway. Devonshire, maybe 
OF= 
“Wrong, miss. I’m a_ loyal 
American like yourself—the Rain- 
bow Division. My father was 
born on Bodmin Moor in Corn- 
wall, is all. That’s the how of 
lrevarthen.” 

“But happen you do eat clotted 

cream, dear man, and such-like,”’ 
she mocked him. 
_ “Only on apple tart at times. 
lhere’s nothing in the eighteenth 
commandment again it, is there?” 
st. George replied in the thick 
talk of the Cornish. It was such 
a neat speech, that coming as it 
did from his own lips and sur- 
prising him, St. George threw 
back his head and roared forth. 
Between the two of them they 
nearly put out the song of the 
meadow larks that were having it 
shrill and sweet upon the power 
poles toward Butte. 


"THEY approached McKennon 

Gulch then, and St. George 
gestured up the little coulee 
which, looking narrow and pleas- 
ant enough, leads up to wide 
spaces and tall pines and to the 
little placer whose sluice boxes 
st. George had helped Mad Eds- 
ten to build when the Swede man 
ad first come that way. 

If you’re riding the valley 
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Pee Wee was no d:fferent than she had been when he had last seen her. 
She sat on the sand looking up at him tolerantly 








like this—much, miss,” he said, 
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six feet. She had noble shoulders and 
neck and a deep bosom. Her eyes were 
brown and up to that day they had been 
clear and warm and satisfying to look 
into. Her hatr was done round her head 
in a thick braid the color of her eyes. For 
dress, Pee Wee wasn’t much at any time. 
She never thought of herself. This day 
she was wearing one of those blue print 
dresses that one buys in a minute at the 
Boston Store in Two Dot or Grass Range. 
She set down her pan and waved her hand 
in welcome. 

“John Ridd, she’s stunning—this party 
of yours—perfectly wonderful—” 

“T told you she was,” St. George 
chuckled. ‘“‘A first class fighter for a 
young one. She’d throttle anything, once 
she got her orders. I took a lot of time 
to pick her out, in the Bozeman kennels at 
the Fair.” 

He was truly gratified at Nan McVeigh’s 
expression. ‘That brindle bull dog, and a 
straw-colored sapphire that St. George 
had picked from the sands of the Mis- 
souri, had been his betrothal gifts to 
Pee Wee. By the look in Pee Wee’s eyes 
when she took the sapphire ring from him, 
he thought she maybe would rather have 
had a blue stone, but a girl like Pee Wee 
couldn’t expect everything. He had 
spent considerable time on the dog, 
looking forward to the time when brindle 
bull pups would be for sale on the Blue 
Cloud. 

“T didn’t mean the throttling dog, 
stupid man! I mean your punishing- 
jawed Pee Wee. She should be called 
Boadicea or something! Pee Wee! The 
idea!” 

“Her mother did call her Grace,” St. 
George explained, “but she grew over 
large for that and we kids at school nick- 
named her Pee Wee, and her mother 
being gone and her father not interested, 
the name stuck. It’s as good as another. 
I don’t care so much for big girls myself.” 


T. GEORGE could have bitten his 

tongue after the words were out. He 
hadn’t meant to say them at all. He had 
never thought whether he cared for Pee 
Wee’s bigness or not. He had been perfectly 
satisfied with Pee Wee. She was strong 
and quiet and never got in a man’s way as 
did Kit Retallick. Of course he had 
never thought Pee Wee anything much to 
look at. Possibly because no one else in 
the valley had ever made love to her. She 
was taller than most of them and for that 
reason St. George had had a clear field, 
except perhaps for Ole Edsten. Edsten 
had followed Pee Wee about a good deal 
in the year previous, before he went off 
his head up McKennon. St. George had 
not minded. He argued that Pee Wee 
was big and strong enough to keep the 
Swede in his place. Now that Edsten had 
gone crazy Pee Wee was always pestering 
Trevarthen to complain of Edsten and 
have him sent away. 

“Miss Ludlow, shake hands with Miss 
McVeigh,” St. George said politely. ‘Pee 
Wee, Miss McVeigh wants a young dog. 
Maybe you could strike a bargain with 
her.” 

“Oh, I couldn’t sell her, St. George— 
not the one you gave me!” She looked 
up at Nan McVeigh shyly for her, and a 
little flush enlivened her otherwise pale 
cheeks. 

“TI wanted the puppy, Miss Ludlow— 
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not the mother.” And as Pee Wee still 
hesitated, Nan McVeigh hastened to add, 
“Tf I could see you alone a minute, Miss 
Ludlow, I’m sure we could come to 
terms. I couldn’t—I wouldn’t want to 
explain before—ranchers.” 

She dismounted and they walked in 
back of the mess kitchen, with the gay 
little piece holding Pee Wee confidentially 
by the elbow. St. George tightened his 
saddle girth and mounted again, and 
hearing the noise of a young yelping and 
elderly admonishing, he knew that the 
thing was accomplished and a pup had 
changed heels. Pee Wee bore out this 
conclusion as she came toward him 
presently, tucking the pup into a venti- 
lated gunny sack. 

Pee Wee stood at his stirrup as though 
she would ask him with her eyes to get 
down and stay with her a while, but she 
didn’t say anything about it. She talked 
of Mad Edsten—that everlasting subject. 

“The boys tell me you had a run in with 
Ole again,” she said. “I saw him riding 
down from the gulch and I knew by the 
way he went he was bad again. St. 
George, Ole Edsten should be in an 
asylum. Did he hurt you much?” 

“Just pinked me,” St. George took off 
his hat and tossing back the heavy hair 
from his brow, he showed a surgeon’s 
plaster criss-crossing under the _ locks. 
Nan McVeigh pressed close to Pee Wee, 
following her glance to the telegraph poles 
that prick the sky above McKennon Gulch. 

“How interesting!” she cried. ‘Miss 
Ludlow, why does Mr. Edsten only come 
down from the Gulch to pink John—Mr. 
Trevarthen? And what makes him bad?” 

Pee Wee answered her as if she had been 
a child asking questions. 2 

“‘He’s some kind of a maniac—I forget 
thename. He only threatens one person, 
and only acts violent when he has one of 
his spells. He is all right if he doesn’t run 
on to St. George. St. George, here, is 
foolish about it. He feels responsible, 
Edsten’s fancy being what it is—” 

“T never could make out what I did to 
him, either. I befriended him in a way. 
I helped out at the mine when he first 
came— : 
“Oh, I wish I could see him! I’m 
going to ride that way some day when he 
isn’t bad. Into the Doone gate—into 
the Doone country—” 

“Keep out of that gulch!” Trevarthen 
said harshly. 

“Tt’s John Ridd warning you!” Pee Wee 
said steadily. 

St. George stared at her bewildered. 
She too was up on this Doone business. 
Pee Wee sometimes showed a tendency to 
be smart. She read too much. By this 
time the gay little piece was off the sub- 
ject of Mad Edsten entirely and playing 
a game with two little red shoats in the 
far end of the Alamo corral. She charged 
back and forth with them, laughing like 
a child, her face all alight and her voice 
as free from care as the meadow larks and 
her eyes flashing as blue as the Missouri 
in the Canon. 

St. George watching her forgot what he 
had come to ask Pee Wee. He forgot 
Pee Wee altogether until her pleasant 
voice recalled him from his gay pilgrimage. 

“You’ve been out of luck lately, St. 
George—what with Mad Edsten and the 
piling up of your sheep last night! Do 
you know whose dog did that?” 


“No; that’s why I’m riding over to the 
camp now.” 

“Well, it was Kit’s Fanny Gal, if you 
want to know—Father was over at your 
place there last night and he saw her plain 
m the moonlight. The boys say she 
jumped from a loft window into the corral 
and the ewes piled into the corner and 
suffocated.” 

Trevarthen’s face reddened, and his 
hand went to his hip. 

“Kit or no Kit, I’m going to get that 
devil dog,” he asserted. ‘‘She’s a menace 
to this valley!” 

“Like Mad Edsten, St. George. Aren’t 

. . 39) 
you hoping this spell may be her last? 

St. George’s answering frown lasted 
until the gay little piece came romping 
back to her pony. 

“And I must ride all alone past the 
Doone gate?” she challenged him, shaking 
her head teasingly. She knew what to 
expect from St. George. 

“T’ll jog along with you as far as the 
Forks, miss. I wasn’t planning to stay 
here anyway. Everything going all right, 
Pee Wee?” 

“All right, St. George,” answered Pee 
Wee, but something came over her eyes 
then that never quite went off to the 
longest day she lived, and from behind 
that settling shadow a glowing spark 
looked out and followed St. George and 
Nan from the Alamo corral. 

At the very last, St. George had a mind 
to turn and say, “I’ll see you Sunday, 
Pee Wee,” but he couldn’t quite compass 
it. St. George knew that he wouldn’t 
want to see Pee Wee Sunday. He 
didn’t even like to think of her now, 
standing big and quiet behind them there 
in the gate. How those darned little 
larks wese whooping it up anyway! What 
a jolly little yellow head was bobbing 
along at his elbow! 


HEY spoke of rattlesnakes and Chi- 

nooks, of round-ups and buffalo grass, 
of mountain anemones and bitter root, 
of loganberries and nuggets. St. George 
told about a sapphire camp at Eldorado 
Bar, and of the blue sapphires one found 
there occasionally. Nan McVeigh told of 
a great country estate near New York, 
which she had seen transformed into 
fairyland for one night’s entertainment. 
She had written the party up for a New 
York paper. 

“There were the weirdest trees and 
plants and Titania’s court and castle, and 
crystal caves everywhere—shiny, sparkly 
crystal caves—oh, man—scrumptious! 

“T’ll bet those crystal caves ran into a 
bunch of money pretty fast,” St. George 
said heavily, thinking that her eyes were 
like the occasional sapphires at Eldorado 
Bar. 

“T’ll bet they did, John, but aye, they 
were wonderful, lad. I can see them in 
my mind’s eye now, and you and I sitting 
before them under the lights. Just the 
two of us. You could make up for 4 
gypsy or a sheik—they’re in vogue now— 
and I’d be a gray and silver mosquito. 
Oh, no I wouldn’t! Let me be a gypsy 
too—listen!” She began to sing to him in 
a high light voice: 


Wish you were a lad again, 

Free and young and glad again, 

Walking barefoot in the dust, 
Every lane and by-way. 
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St. George stood impotently, held rigid, his hands above his head, faced with his own weapon 


Across the room Nan sat ina chair, her feet bound 








If I were a lass again, 

And you'd smile and pass again, 

I would follow you, my lad, 
Down the gypsy highway. 

‘Isn’t it a good song, John? I made it 

up. 
“Well, that would be pretty, Miss 
McVeigh. Crystal caves! I never thought 
of such. I wonder who got them up. I 
always did like to think about shiny 
things.” 

Nan continued to sing in her light little 
voice: 

Wish you were a lad again, 
Free and young and glad again— 

“The way I am, I’ve never been very 
gay at any time,” St. George said simply. 

I’m afraid I wouldn’t do very good 
round crystal caves.” 

“T’m afraid you wouldn’t make a very 

genteel crystal cave man, John Ridd. 
You appear to be dun-colored in thought, 
like your prickly old valley, but you’ve 
got it in you to be so—so different at 
heart. I knew it the'minute I saw you. 
Come and play round the crystal caves 
with me sometimes.” 
_ leach me!” said St. George roughly. 
Then shame took him by the collar, and 
having got Nan safely by the Doone gate 
he gave Tim the steel and galloped off 
toward the sheep camp, not thinking till 
after he left her that he had not asked her 
where she was staying in the valley. 


I was the middle of the afternoon and 
clouding up to the south when St. 
eorge on destruction bent rode across to 


Jem Retallick’s ranch, the Circle O. He 
found Retallick sunning his red hair on the 
front grass, as was his wont after the noon 
meal, and Fanny Gal was not in evidence. 

“Your dog has been at sheep again— 
my sheep this time, Jem,” he pro- 
claimed, ‘and this time I’m going to get 
her. No alibi for Fanny Gal, no matter 
what Kit trumps forth.” 

“‘She’s Kit’s renegade,” Jem answered 
with a leisurely gesture toward the back of 
the house, ‘fand Kit’s gone to Stubb’s 
Ferry for two days. Her sister’s cooking 
the meals for me. Fanny Gal’s in back 
there somewheres.”’ 

St. George went on about his punitive 
business. He seldom carried a gun, but 
this day he had one in his hand when he 
rounded the corner of the house. He 
slowed down perceptibly as he approached 
the kitchen door, for from it poured the 
strains of a gay little song he had heard 
before that day: 

If I were a lass again, 

And you’d smile and pass again, 
I would follow you, my lad, 
Down the gypsy highway. 

Nan McVeigh stood in the door, drying 
a blue bowl. 

“John Ridd, of all men—of all men in 
this valley! She didn’t do it!” 

“You’re Kit Retallick’s sister then! I 
might have known it by the talk, but—I 
don’t care if you are!” 

“You can’t prove a thing on Kit’s 
Fanny Gal, John Ridd.” 

“T can prove she ruined half my band of 
sheep, Miss McVeigh.” 


“You said that everybody knew she 
wouldn’t leave the ranch if she had a 
family. Well, now—she’s got one!” 

She was so sure of herself that St. 
George’s premise wobbled. He followed 
her mutely to the shed adjoining the 
kitchen. It was dark in the shed, and 
darkest under the drop-leaf table in the 
far end, from which came unmistakable 
sounds of laundering and_ nuzzling. 
Dimly seen the body of the collie, Fanny 
Gal, was humped above an appreciative 
family. It was a better alibi than any 
Kit had ever staged. 

“Listen!” triumphed Nan. 

St. George came out of his stupefaction 
sufficiently to remember a circumstance of 
the morning. What would Miss McVeigh 
want of a young dog from abroad if she 
had pups—and collie pups at that—at 
home under the shed table? It was a 
mystery and no mistake. Just then as 
though to answer his cogitation, the 
only sunbeam in the Prickly Pear valley 
tracked through the dingy window of the 
shed and across the floor into Fanny 
Gal’s box. It illumined a brindle bull 
pup’s head cuddled between Fanny Gal’s 
red fore-paws, which were sore and 
crusted with alkali dust 

“A matter of life and death, you said 
to be sure, Miss McVeigh. You knew 
when you said it that she’d been up to 
murder. You knew what threatened her. 
It was a clever trick—” 

“TI didn’t know they were your sheep, 
John Ridd, but she was a wreck when she 
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“Captain Charlie yell loud and jump back and run out. He knock the medicine man over and smash his tomtom” 











The Marriages of Minnie 


HE first seven or eight hus- 

bands I have,’’ said Minnie, 

the Piute Indian  washer- 

woman, “I nocould get along 
with at all.” 

“Huh?” said I, taken somewhat 
off my guard. 

“The first seven or eight husbands I 
have—” 

“Oh! I heard the rest of it.” 

“T no could get along with at all.”’ 

“Yes?” 

’ she stated with finality, as she 
lifted the lid of the washing machine to 
see if the clothes were clean. 

To get an idea of Minnie’s appearance, 
picture a three-hundred-pound sack of 
wool standing on end. Picture a wrinkle 
running round the sack about half way 
up, just the slightest crease, which may 
be thought of as a waist line. Picture a 
round dusky good-natured face surmount- 
ing the sack. Picture a broad untroubled 
brow, the brow of a philosopher. You 
see before you Minnie, the Piute Indian 
squaw, who used to come every Monday 
to do the washing at the house where I 
lived in Chuckawalla, Nevada. 

Minnie seemed to think the talk about 
husbands was over but I was just getting 
interested. 

“Why, Minnie!” 


By A. M. Van Deusen 


Illustrated by Lous Rogers 


“‘Because.”’ 

Now from one of her sisters under a 
white skin that would have been a fitting 
and conclusive answer. But from this 
untutored savage, no. Of course, she 
wasn’t exactly untutored, because some 
twenty-five or thirty years before she had 
attended the Covernment Indian school. 
And you could hardly call her a savage, 
although so far as time is concerned her 
father might easily have seen the first 
white man that entered the state of 
Nevada. But call her a semi-tutored 
female Poor-Lo and still it occurs to me to 
wonder about her use of that word 
“Because.” Perhaps there is something 
in this talk about the “Eternal Feminine.” 

“Listen, Minnie!’ I  remonstrated. 
“W hy—couldn’ t—you—get—along— 
with—your—first—seven—or—eight— 
husbands?” 

“Oh, just because.” 

“Minnie, I’m a patient man.” She 
looked incredulous. “You’re bigger than 
I am.” She grinned. “But if you 
say ‘Because’ to me again I’II—” She 


laughed all from head to 
foot. 
“Men all alike. White men too. 
I think I no like to marry you. 
Husbands all time make trouble. 
A poor woman no can have no peace 
no time when she have a husband round 
the house. Husbands no good—no much 
good, anyhow.” 

Minnie seemed to dismiss the matter 
from her thoughts. She devoted herself 
to the washing machine, working the 
handle from side to side with her great 
brown arms, apparently exerting no more 
effort than she would have used to 
frighten away some inquisitive fly. 

“But,” I persisted, “after you had 
practised on seven or eight husbands you 
learned how to handle them, did you?” 

“Sure. I handle husbands just as 
ea-sy.” 

“Come on, Minnie,” I pleaded, “be a 
good girl. ‘Tell me about it. Some day 
maybe I’ll get married myself.” 

She looked me over appraisingly. “I 
think you make a fine fat husband. All 
right. I tell you.” 

She stepped out from behind the wash- 
ing machine and stood with arms akimbo, 
her hands resting on imaginary hips, and 
prepared to tell me how she had learned 
the secret of managing husbands. 
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I was already late to work, but what 
was a job in a mine office compared to 
the chance of finding out how to be happy 
though married. I had intended to stop 
only a few minutes to ask Minnie’s 
opinion about a matter that had always 
stuck in my mind, but a conversation with 
a woman, white, black, red, pink, or yel- 
low, is likely to lead to any conclusion—or 
none whatever. 

My question had to do with a state- 
ment | had seen in the first annual report 
of the Bureau of Ethnology. In that 
volume a learned article on the use of the 
sign language among the North American 
Indians says that when the first white 
travelers in the West had to use the sign 
language to talk with the different Indian 
tribes they got along easily with the men 
but never could talk to the squaws with- 
out getting most horribly embarrassed 
because the squaws invariably interpreted 
all signs as having something to do with 
love. 

Imagine those first trappers and scouts, 
hairy, bearded men with bowie knives in 
their boots; pistols, knives and toma- 
hawks in their belts; more knives and 
pistols under their arms and long rifles 
over their shoulders. Imagine those 
hardened, desperate frontiersmen, ready 
to shoot, stab or strike at the drop of a 
hat, standing in an agony of embarrass- 
ment before a timid little squaw, their 


faces covered with blushes under the fur, 
all because some innocent manual ques- 
tion of theirs had been—er—misinter- 
preted by the lady. 

It must have been terrible. I wonder 
that the West ever was conquered in the 
face of such incredible hardships. 


APPENING to remember this scan- 

dalous aspersion on the native 
American ladies when I saw Minnie as I 
was going out the back door on my way to 
the mine, I asked her for a little first-hand 
information about the matter. 

Minnie said she thought it was a lie. I 
asked her if it were not true that the 
Indian women were always thinking 
about love. 

“T don’t know. Maybe-so, maybe-no. 
Iguessso. But I think Indian women no 
make white men embarrassed.” 

Somehow this coincided with my own 
opinion. I was about to tell her so when, 
without rhyme, reason, or any connection 
with previous remarks—the “Eternal 
Feminine” again?—she startled me with 
the statement about her first seven or 
eight husbands. And after getting what 
she considered the right amount of 
encouragement she was ready to give the 
harrowing details. 

“Long time ago,” she said, “when I go 
to Indian school I think lots about hus- 
bands. I think pretty nice to have a 
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good husband to support, have a wickiup 
close to a water hole, have fifteen, twenty 
children. Pretty nice all right, but,” she 
sighed, “I no have any luck. 

“Soon as I go home from school the man 
that happen to be my mother’s husband 
then he say grub awful high. He say he 
no can feed me. [ don’t know what for he 
have to worry about that. My mother 
get all the grub. But he talk, talk, talk, 
make so much trouble all time, I think I 
get married quick as anybody ask me. 

“One day along come a young man from 
Rattlesnake valley. He look at me lots. 
He talk to my mother’s husband. My 
mother’s husband say, “Take her along.’ 
He ask me. I say, ‘Sure.’ He say, 
‘Come on.’ I pack up everything I got, 
put it on my back, follow him to Rattle- 
snake valley. That night I cook my 
husband a fine grasshopper stew and he 
say not so good as his mother make. 

“T feel pretty bad. Next day I work 
awful hard, do the best I can to please my 
husband. But he all time say his mother 
do better. He bring his mother to see me 
and she find fault more still. She say 
school no good for Indian girls. She say 
school make Indian girls heap big fools. 
That old woman don’t know nothing but 
all time she say I do everything wrong. I 
no do everything wrong. I| get good grub 
for my husband. I cook it fine. I wash 

(Continucd on page 105) 
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She looked me over appraisingly. “I think you make a fine fat husband. All right. I tell you” 
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‘No Trespassing 


The Indian Bureau Profoses to Eject All Investigators 
From the Reservations it Rules 


BOUT a year ago I called on 
the most noted American an- 
thropologist for help in the 
Indian problem. This man had 

tried to inject scientific intelligence 
into Indian Commissioners and Secretaries 
of the Interior thirty or forty years ago, 
and he was weary. 

“How long will it be,” he said, ‘“‘before 
you learn that the Indian Office exists to 
destroy the Indians?” 

A second question has been added by 
events at Washington in 1923. Has the 
Indian Office decided to destroy itself? 

To understand the situation which was 
brought to a head by the Bursum bili 
explosion one should know something of 
the great arbitrary powers and the psy- 
chology of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 
Its attitude reminds of the anecdote told 
by Theodore Roosevelt concerning the 
chief of an important War Department 
Bureau at the outbreak of hostilities 
between Spain and America in 1808. 
“Here we had everything running 
smoothly,” wailed this bureau chief, 
“when along comes this damned war and 
upsets it all!” 

Just so the Indian Bureau had 
“everything running smoothly” 

except for the Indians—until 
the attempt to legalize the 
encroachment of squatters 
on the lands of the Pueblos 
focused national attention 
on the obscure doings of 
the obscure bureaucracy. 
Then something hap- 
pened. The chiefs of 
the bureaucratic tribe 
suddenly became ex- 
ceedingly busy. Cor- 
recting their mistakes 
in handling the In- 
dians? Not at all! 
They attacked their 
critics, threatened 
them with libel suits, 
civil and criminal, 
with jail sentences 
and ate future ex- 
clusion from all Indian 
reservations. 

For two generations 
the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs has been the 
undisputed master of 
the American Indian. 
True, President Grant 
appointed a Board of 
Indian Commission- 
ers when the robbery 
of the Indians reached 
unheard-of _ propor- 
tions and this Board 
has annually pointed 
out many shortcom- 
ings in the adminis- 
tration of Indian 
affairs, but its voice 
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reached neither the ear of the public nor 
the ear of Congress. The average man, 
believing that the appropriation of mil- 
lions annually was really putting the 
Indian on his feet, paid no attention. 
The reservations were remote and visited 
by but few persons. ‘Toward the Indian 
the agent of the Bureau had despotic 
power, but Washington gave him no free- 
dom of action. If he wanted to exploit 
the Indians, he could do so by stealth and 
cunning, but if he wanted really to help 
them, he found his hands tied by endless 
miles of red tape. If a stranger visited 
the reservations and objected to the 
Bureau methods, he was forcibly ejected 
or thrown into gail, for an obsolete statute 
gives any agent or sub-agent the authority 
to declare any one an undesirable person 
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When these five Pueblo governors came to Washington to protest against the 
Bursum bill, they brought with them the silver-headed canes given to 

their predecessors by Abraham Lincoln when he renewed the What 

Government's pledge to protect the Pueblo lands 


and the power to remove this undesira- 
ble person from the reservation, with 
military aid if necessary. 

This obsolete statute the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs, Charles H. Burke, 

threatened to invoke against all investigators. 

Are the Indians and the land on which 
they live the private property of the 
Washington clique that is running the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs? Is it Jés 
majesté to disagree with the Bureau 
officials, to criticize their policies and 
analyze their actions? It does not seem 
possible in this day and age, yet the atti- 
tude of the Bureau heads during the 
hearings before the Senate and House 
Committees indicated that they would 
unhesitatingly answer these questions 
with an emphatic yes. 

These hearings, lasting for several bitter 
weeks, aroused deep interest in Washing- 
ton, New York and other eastern cities. 
Of them Robert Sterling Yard, executive 
secretary of the National Parks Associ- 
ation, wrote: ““The Pueblo hearings were 
sensational in the extreme; the news- 
papers did not even hint the truth.” 
They blasted wide open the entire 

Indian question, tore it open so 
thoroughly that the problem as a 
whole must be taken up by the 

next Congress. 

And the attitude of the 

officials during the hearings 

justified the question: Is 

the Indian Bureau one 

whom the gods would 

destroy? Has it gone 

mad and is it com- 
mitting suicide? 

The hearings con- 
tain about a_ million 
words. Printed copies 
may be had from the 
Senate Public Lands 


Committee and _ the 
House Indian Affairs 
Committee. Nothing 


but episodes can be 
given in the re 
stricted space of these 
pages. 
Whom the Gods 
Would Destroy 


Commissioner 
Charles H. Burke 1s 
speaking to the House 
Indian Committee. 
“The statement 
which I have made 
has been submitted to 
the Secretary of the 
Interior, and he has 
authorized me to say 
that it has his ap- 
proval and that he 
endorses it.” 
was Mr. 
Burke’s statement? 
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“| hope the committee . . . will 
make a broad inquiry. If the 
charges made and circulated by 
the propaganda are true—namely, 
that the officials of the Govern- 
ment have countenanced or con- 
templated any action seeking to 
deprive the Pueblo Indians of 
any property which legally or 
equitably belongs to them—then 
the present Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs ought to be removed 
from his position and in the future 
denied the right to hold any office 
of trust.” Mr. Burke added that 
similarly, if the charges were 
true, Col. Twitchell, who drew 
the Bursum bill for the Indian 
Office, Senator Bursum who 
fathered it, and Secretary Fall 
should respectively be removed 
and disbarred, expelled from the 
Senate and impeached. He then 
proceeded to quote from SUNSET. 


“The Pueblos are fighting des- = 
perately against a quick destruc- 
tion. ‘| heir opponents are certain “ 


landgrabbing interests and, for 
the time being, the executive 
branch of the Government of the 
United States.” 

The Senate hearings had been 
completed before Mr. Burke and 


Mr. Fall made this _ formal 
challenge. The charge had already 
been proved completely. But 


charges far broader had been made and 
were proved before the House Committee. 
And charges yet more fundamental will 
be made and proved whenever a compe- 
tent and authorized Congressional Com- 
mittee is ready to hearthem. Meantime, 
the writer of this article voiced very care- 
fully, at the House hearings, the follow- 
ing: 

“This Committee can not try the critics 
of the Indian Office for libel, criminal or 
civil. But it can try them for inaccuracy, 
and we are here for that. “The Courts can 
try for libel; and I cordially invite a 
criminal or civil suit for libel, on the part 
of those who think themselves injured.” 
” writer is still waiting, not very hope- 
fully. 


The Gods Begin to Destroy 


The Senate Committee is beginning its 
hearings. Three Senators are present. 
One is Lenroot of Wisconsin, chairman of 
the Sub-Committee on Pueblo Land bills. 
He is quiet, impersonal, cool, with a low 
voice which fills the room. One is Bursum 
of New Mexico, appearing sullenly restless 
and angry. The third is Jones of New 
Mexico, genial toward everybody and 
laboriously intelligent. 

At one end of the room, immobile as 
stone figures and nearly as silent, are 
seventeen blanketed Indians, the dele- 
gates from the Pueblos. Back of the 
Senators, at the other end, is the Bureau- 
cracy—Commissioner Burke and Assist- 
ant Commissioner Merrit, along with 
sundry Bureau chiefs and the enormously 
serious but excited Colonel Ralph E. 
Twitchell, the Government Indian Attor- 
ney who drafted the Bursum bill. 

tis January 15th. The country has 
nown for two months that the Bursum 
bill is an evil thing. Those who have 
been fighting the Bursum bill have spared 
ommissioner Burke and his subordinates 
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NATIONAL POPULAR GOVERNMENT LEAGUE 
Pablo Abeita of Isleta pueblo, who was chief spokesman 
of the Pueblo Indian delegation before Congress 


of the Indian Office. They have assumed 
that Secretary Fall required the concoc- 
tion of the Bursum bill and that the 
Indian Office was helpless under his 
tyranny. But the Senate hearings have 
begun, and Commissioner Burke steps 
forward and gathers all the spears to his 
own breast. 

The Indians and their friends sit 
amazed. Yes, the Indian Office is claim- 
ing responsibility for the Bursum bill. 
Yes, the Indian Office (when Colonel 
Twitchell begins to speak) is denouncing 
the critics of the bill and is urging the 
Senate, which peremptorily recalled the 
bill in November, to enact it in January! 

Following Mr. Burke, Colonel Twitchell 
held forth for three sessions of the Com- 
mittee. These hearings before the Senate 
and House went on daily for almost six 
weeks, but their dramatic climax was 
reached the fourth day of the Senate 
hearing. On that day something issued 
from Senator Lenroot’s lips that sounded 
like the click of a trap that has just 


sprung. He leaned forward and began a 
swift cross-examination of ‘Twitchell. 


Under that cross examination Twitchell 
collapsed. The Indian Office collapsed. 
Section by section the attack of the 
Indians and their friends against the Bur- 
sum bill was acknowledged to have been 
accurate and conservative. ‘The printed 
record does not contain the words which 
Senator Lenroot used toward the end of 
this cross examination: ‘‘Colonel Twit- 
chell, I do not see how any lawyer could 
have drawn this section. And how the 
Government....” Senator Lenroot did 
not finish the sentence. 

What was admitted by the Indian 
Office under Senator Lenroot’s cross- 
examination, or otherwise so proved 
that no detailed denial was thereafter 
attempted at the hearings? 

First. It was admitted that the Bur- 
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sum bill was worked up, drafted 
and sponsored throughout by the 
Indian Office itself, the guardian 
of the Indians. 

Second. It was proved in the 
House hearings that the Bursum 
bill would have torn to shreds 
the religious and internal and 
self-governing life of the Pueblos. 

Third. It was shown that it 
had been falsely stated to the 
Senate that all parties of interest 
wanted this bill. The Indians, 
the first party of interest, had 
never been consulted and when 
they learned of the bill were 
unanimously, desperately opposed 
to it. 

Fourth. It was proved that 
the bill established a statute of 
limitation, whereby a non-Indian 
claiming Indian land might keep 
it even though he held no shadow 
of title, if he had been there 
twenty-two years. And Senator 
Lenroot brought out, what had 
not been charged in SUNSET, that 
the bill contained a deft wording 
which would give the Pueblo land 
to the claimant even though he 
had not occupied it or made any 
use of it for the last ten years. 
This limitation feature of the bill 
constituted a cynical repudiation 
of this Government’s previous 
written guarantees to the Pueblos. 

Fifth. It was proved that the bill 
promised a compensation to the Indians 
which would have been fictitious. The 
lieu lands promised did not exist and the 
cash promised could not be awarded until 
the search for lieu lands hundreds of miles 
away from the given pueblo had been 
exhausted. Even then the cash could not 
be awarded because the bill carried no 
appropriation clause. 

Sixth. It was proved that the charge 
made in SuNSET, to the effect that the 
bill revamped a lot of dead and null 
Spanish and Mexican grants held by non- 
residents, and that these grants conflicted 
with over 50,000 acres of the best Pueblo 
land was true. 

And a great deal more about this pet 
measure of the Indian Office was admitted, 
and proved, and driven home, and driven 
home again, through the six weeks the 
hearings went on. It was proved ad 
nauseam, using the words of Mr. Burke’s 
challenge, “that the officials have coun- 
tenanced planned and executed action 
seeking to deprive the Pueblo Indians of 
property which legally and equitably 
belonged to them.” 


To Point the Moral 


While this great disturbance was going 
on in Washington about the Bursum bill 
and the Indian Office and the Pueblos, the 
Bureaucracy was engaged in a bigger un- 
dertaking and one fully as desperate. 

SunseET told of the favorite method of 
destroying the Indians’ property—namely, 
fee-simple allotment to the Indians of 
parcels of land. But a complementary 
device occurred to some one in the Indian 
Office. It aroused enthusiasm. Secretary 
Fall told the House Indian Committee that 
this new plan “would go far toward sol- 
ving the ra question.” With public 
attention focused on the Pueblos’ struggle 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Boating in the Bowels of the Earth 


Six Men and Four Boats Buck the Colorado at the 
Bottom of a Mile-Deep Gorge 


HE occasion for sending boats 

up and down the Glen Canon 

of the Colorado river during 

the summer of 1922 arose 
through a desire on the part of the 
United States Geological Survey to com- 
plete work that had been done there the 
previous year. E, C. La Rue, a hydraulic 
engineer of the Water Resources Branch 
of the Survey, was designated to make 
the requisite studies and secure the data 
desired. 

Mr. La Rue, who is credited with a 
more extensive first-hand knowledge of 
Colorado River water problems than any 
other living engineer, has maintained for 
some time that the key to the solution of 
these problems would be found in the 
erection of the first great control dam 
above rather than below the Grand 
Canon. Believing that a fuller knowledge 
of the favoring conditions in Glen Canon 
could not but lead to a more intelligent 
appreciation of the whole situation, he 
conceived the idea of arranging for ten or 
a dozen of the men most vitally interested 
io accompany him on his trip. Sensing 
something in my own line, I volunteered 
to shoulder the boat problem. 

“T already have a boss for the job, and 
[ think a mighty good one,” was the 
reply from La Rue, who added that he 
believed there might still be a place for a 
boatman or cook or flunky. What 
would I think of going along as a boat- 
man? 

“Show me your boss first and I’Il tell 
you,” | answered. 

La Rue laughed. “Tom Wimmer tells 
me he isn’t going to take any chances with 
the men he takes along this trip. Says 
he can’t run any risk of having two or 
three of them play out on him, as hap- 
pened last summer.” 

The announcement that Tom Wimmer 
was waiting to see me in La Rue’s office 
came suddenly and 
unexpectedly the fol- 
lowing day. As there 
was no time to make 
a proper toilet for the 
occasion, I had to go 
just as | was—in light 
and airy summer flan- 
nels, newly pressed. To 
make b: id tactics worse, 
!so far forgot myself as 
tocarry a stick. Wim- 
mer’s horrified glance 
as I was introduced to 
him as a prospective 
boatman and_roust- 
about told me all too 
late that (in his eyes) 
the one touch lacking 
Was a poodle with a red 
bow under my arm, 
and a monocle. I tried 
to crack his knuckles in 
alusty grip by way of 
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showing what I could do with an oar, but 
the point of the subtle touch was lost. He 
rubbed his crushed fingers _ balefully 
enough but continued to register disgust 
and repulsion. 

Meanwhile I was becoming aware of 
registering a certain modicum of disap- 
proval on my own account. I rather 
liked the chap’ s fighting jaw, but a 
choleric eye and a sanguinity of com- 
plexion indicated a prima donna type of 
temperament that I| had learned was not 
an ideal rough-water equipment. So I 
told him. that my knowledge of outboard 
motors was nil, my ability as a cook some- 
what less, while as for my worth as a boat- 
man he would have to judge for himself. 
He took me at my word, looked search- 
ingly at my hands—and smiled sarcasti- 
cally. Gathering up my offending stick 
I stalked out. 

An hour later La Rue called me up to 
say that I had passed muster and that he 
was counting on me to sign on as boat- 
man. Wimmer, he said, had no real 
objections to me, save that I struck him 
as being too fat, both above and below 
the ears, and because he kind of distrusted 
on general principles dudes that wore ice- 
cream pants and silk socks and carried a 
cane. But he was willing to take a chance 
with me in the hope that I might prove an 
exception. 

From that time on to the conclusion of 
the return voyage down Glen Cafon 
Tom Wimmer and I codperated to good 
effect. I attained to a large and whole- 
some respect for the unflagging energy 
and persistence Jom put into herding that 
little flotilla of overloaded boats up the 
tortuous rock-strewn reaches of Glen 





The flotilla departed in a cloud of smoke 


Canon; he, from the fact that he kept 
me always in his own boat wherever 
possible, must have come to a certain 
respect for my usefulness as a river- 
rat and general roustabout. 

The practical aspects of the work ahead 
I went over with La Rue and Wimmer at 
our next meeting. The dam-sites to be 
studied were all located between Hall’s 
Crossing, near the head of Glen Canon, 
and Lee’s Ferry, at its foot. As the only 
available boats were at the latter point, 
it was necessary that these be taken up- 
stream to Hall’s Crossing in time to meet 
the main party, which was to come in with 
La Rue overland from Salt Lake City. 
Between gasoline, provisions and general 
outfit, each of the four big skiffs to be 
used would have to carry a load of close 
to a thousand pounds. Outboard motors 
were to be used to provide motive power 
wherever practicable, but it was known 
there were many stretches where these 
would have to be helped with oars and by 
towing both from the bank and in the 
water. 

Arranging to meet Wimmer and the 
rest of the outfit at Flagstaff in time to get 
away with the truck for Lee’s Ferry on the 
14th of August, I packed off to the Grand 
Canon for a week of conditioning. 

Climbs in and out of the Canon by the 
Hermit Creek and Bright Angel trails, 
and a hike by the suspension bridge to 
that little gem of a Harvey camp called 
Phantom Ranch, did much toward the 
induration of soul and body that I was 
bent upon effecting before starting on the 
up-river grind from Lee’s Ferry. Still 
more arduous was a clamber from Flag- 
staff to two of the thirteen-thousand-feet- 
high summits of the San Franciscos. This 
drastic treatment cost me much shoe- 
leather, more cuticle and induced a 
terrific muscular soreness. But it also 
transferred two inches from my waist to 
my chest, blackened 
my hide and stiffened 
my back and spirit— 
in short, made it pos- 
sible for me to look 
Tom Wimmer in the 
eye when he breezed 
into Flagstaff with the 
rest of the crew. 

We got away imme- 
diately after lunch the 
next day. Tom, who 
had been over the road, 
led the way with his 
own car, into which 
was also packed the 
residue of the crew with 
the exception of my- 
self. I road with the 
driver on the seat of a 
heavily overloaded 
truck. Leaving the 
main highway, the road 
wound north through 
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the aromatic yellow pines of the Coconino 
plateau to a pass over a shoulder of a 
buttress of one of the Franciscos. Passing 
Sunset Mountain with its permanent 
oxide-of-iron afterglow, we reached the 
summit just in time to collide with the 
out-flung fragment of a thunder squall 
tossed off from a black-browed parent 
snow-storm that was raging about the 
ancient craters of the San_ Francisco 
massif. Out of the mud at the end of a 
mile, we coasted for a while through 
flower-strewn mountain meadows and 
then turned into an undulant ribbon of 
road that swept in broad curves across a 
cinnamon-brown slope toward the helio- 
trope cliffs beyond the Little Colorado. 

‘lom’s crew, evidently a rough lot, sang 
noisily as his old car bumped along, 
punctuating their booming choruses with 
frequent shots at dove and quail from 
pump-guns trained to port and starboard. 
Evidently Tom had signed on a real bunch 
of hard-boiled river-rats after all, and 
they were celebrating their departure 
after the manner of proper deep-water 
sailors. 

We were now in the Navajo Indian 
Reservation. ‘The main road and tele- 
phone line wound on to the Agency at 
Tuba City. Leaving these a mile beyond 
the bridge Tom turned off on a more 
northerly course that for a while ran 
almost parallel to the river. 


On the Painted Desert 


There are points in the Desierto Pintado 
where the hot colors seem fairly to sizzle, 
fairly to stream across the earth in flaming 
scarves of scarlet and carmine. Several 
such fierce furnaces of color I had descried 
from the summits of the Franciscos 
lurid pools of light that threw the reflec- 
tion of smouldering fires even upon the 
noon-day clouds. But of such was not 
the softly tinted corridor by which we 
had entered. Here the celestial artist 
had taken his color motif from the cool 
quietness of autumnal skies and autumnal 
seas. Blues tempered with soft grays 
seemed almost to reach out a spirit hand 
to soothe the tired brow. And of the 
fluttering blue of the gas-flame was the 
haze that welled up from the barranca 
ahead. 

The Camino Real to Lee’s Ferry became 
a broken thing of rags and tatters for a 
while, and if picturesque and lurid lan- 
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guage count for aught that particular 
neck of the Painted Desert came in for a 
considerable augmentation of its color 
scheme. Now it was the truck that had 
to be helped with brush and pushing 
shoulders, now the car. The crew proved 
hard and earnest workers, both with backs 
and lungs. There I met them on common 
ground, with the slope perhaps just a bit 
in my favor. Only one of them out- 
beefed me in bulk and none of them in 
profanity. ‘They were just simple, direct 
one-language cussers, who spat forth 
what they had to say—not without a 
certain esprit, to be sure, but still with 
little follow through—and then began and 
said it all over again as fresh occasion 
arose. Myself—but modesty forbids. | 
had simply had ampler opportunity and 
made the most of it. 

Anxious to make up for lost time, Tom 
continued running on a_ constantly 
improving road for a couple of hours after 
the incandescent golden-rose of the sunset 
flush had ceased to glow. It was after 
nine o’clock when he finally pulled up by 
the well of a Navajo trading post called 
Ihe Gap. By ten we had suppered 
bountifully on dove and quail and were 
smoking contemplative pipes on newly 
spread beds. And then for the first time 
the crew and I had opportunity for real 
heart-to-heart contact. Only a surrep- 
titious cleaning of finger nails by a chap 
called Lute, the cook, prepared me for the 
shock of the sequel. Every last rufhan 
of the lot, including Tom’s son Andy and 
myself, had undergone and survived the 
rigors of a university course. Every one, 
moreover, appeared to have had a more or 
less outstanding athletic record. Bill 
Ramsaur had been at California the while 
| pursued my _ precarious studies at 
Stanford, and had coached a football 
team of the old Los Angeles Athletic Club 
the year I had coached the University of 
Southern California. Andy Wimmer had 
gained distinction on the University of 
Utah eleven, and Bill Jones claimed 
several jumping and hurdling records. 
Just what they were I don’t quite recall, 
but they were all destined to be pretty 
nearly broken before the trip was over; 
also Bill’s neck. None of the lot except 
Tom, Andy and myself had ever been 
nearer a river than the top of a railway 
bridge. The Ramsaurs were _near-oil- 
magnates and Bill Jones some kind of a 
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landed proprietor in the San Fernando Val- 
ley. Tom and I had been ranchers when we 
last worked; likewise Andy. River-rats! 

Off at day break the following morning, 
we climbed through a forest of fragrant 
scrub cedar to a divide before commencing 
the long easy descent to the plateau above 
Marble Canton. Streamlets trickling 
from springs in the lofty cliffs on either 
side formed verdant little oases round 
which clustered the slab-and-wattle-built 
hogans of the Navajos. Bright-eyed and 
bright-garbed shepherdesses, exploding 
with suppressed giggles, cleared a way for 
us through the clustered masses of their 
frightened sheep; gay young bucks, riding 
with the easy seats and hands of the true 
Bedouins that they are, cut circles about 
us with their pinto ponies; wrinkled 
squaws nodded gravely above their blan- 
ket frames in response to our waving 
hands. Our swift passage was like the 
cutting of a revealing cross-section of the 
daily life of these most spirited and attrac- 
tive of American Indians. 


A New Use for Chickens 


Skirting a clearing in the broadening 
valley, we sighted a bunch of scurrying 
riders who appeared to be either just 
fnishing or starting a horse race. Black, 
the truck-driver, corrected my surmise to 
that effect by ,Pronouncing it a Navajo 
“chicken- pull.” Asked what that might 
be, he said it was a hard thing to describe, 
especially when using both hands for 
driving, but adding that he could at least 
assure me that it “wasn’t no game ever 
iavented by chickens.” Further question- 
ing elicited the fact that the game con- 
sisted of trying to pluck a buried chicken 
from the ground while riding at full speed. 
As the earth was armly stamped down 
round the fowl’s body with only the head 
being left out for a handle, a successful 
was no mean feat of horsemanship. 

\ driver, reaching too far from the saddle, 
often overbalanced and went rolling on 
the plain. That eliminated him from the 
competition even if he did not break his 
neck. The buck successfully pulling up 
the chicken was privileged to keep it; also 

—-what was rather more important—the 
considerable pile of blankets, saddles, 
bridles and other silver knickknacks 
pooled by the competitors as a prelim- 
inary. The same chicken could rarely be 
used twice, Black said. 


Boating in the Bowels of the Earth: 


Laid up for rest and repairs 
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“gravity feed’ water can 


By an unbelievably baffling feat of 
riverine wizardry the Colorado continued 
to conceal its existence until the very 
instant we wheeled out upon the brink of 
its encompassing cliffs. By not the 
slightest of dips, by not the faintest of 
shadows was one warned that the smooth 
gently sloping surface of the plateau was 
broken by a section of the profoundest of 
the world’s great gorges. One would 
almost have sworn he could walk blind- 
folded to the foot of the vermillion- 
streaked wall that the absurd map showed 
to rise a mile or more beyond the inner 
gorge of Marble Cafion. Not even Soap 
Creek Rapids, one of the savagest riffles 
in the whole length of the Grand Canon, 
revealed its presence by sign or sound. 

““A sudden little river crossed my path, 

As unexpected as a serpent comes.” 

Although somewhat off scale, those 
lines of Browning’s picture vividly the 
ultimate spark-flashing materialization of 
the Colorado. One moment the river 
wasn’t; the next moment it was. One 
moment the truck was bumping across an 
apparently unbroken plain, the next it 
had stopped on the rim of a cliff that 
sprang sheer from a red-brown flood of 
surging water. Up-stream receding red 
clifts marked the foot of Glen Canon; 
down-stream a_ sinister black crack 
marked the head of Marble Canon, the 
real beginning of the Grand. Directly 
opposite a sandy stream-streaked wash, 
with verdant patches of cultivation on 
either side, identified the valley of the 
Paria and the one-time ranch of refuge of 
John D. Lee, leader of the fanatical force 
of Mormons and Indians responsible for 
the Mountain Meadows massacre of the 
fifties. 


The Jumping-Off Place 


A sharp succession of badly washed 
zigzags took us to the beginning of the 
historic old Mormon ‘‘dugway,” con- 
structed in the ‘seventies by the fore- 
runners of the westerly moving cohorts 
of Brigham Young. Blasted out of the 
solid rock of the cliffs in days when 
powder was scarce and expensive, this 
mile-long gash above the river had never 
been intended to furnish more than a 
precarious route of passage for pack- 
train and mule-team between the Ferry 
and the open plateau. Autos had nego- 
tiated its out-shelving curves on occasion 
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but not without serious 
risk. For trucks it had 
hitherto been rated as 
the head of navigation. 
Camp was made at the 
outer end of the “dug- 
way,” and the goods 
transported to the Ferry 
landing by wagon. Since 
in our case this would 
have involved a day’s 
time that we could 
hardly afford to lose, no 
serious objections were 
raised when Black, quite 
on his own initiative, 
volunteered to drive his 
outfit right through to 
the Ferry. 

At this juncture, not 
to appear backward, | 
did a-bit of volunteer- 
ing on my own account. 
Climbing down from the 
seat and suggesting that 
it might be a lot safer if 
some one ran along be- 
hind and_ blocked the 
wheels with a rock, I 
volunteered to  under- 
take that important 
duty myself. I didn’t 
say who or what I 
thought might be safer, 
and if the others wanted 
to infer it was the truck 
I had in mind, of course 
they were welcome to. 

Black—thanks to the 
fact that his truck was 
new and his nerve as 
steady as his hand— 
made the Ferry without 
mishap. Perhaps it is a 
mistake to make the feat 
a matter of public record. 
If any one witha less ade- 
quate mental, physical 
and mechanical equipment ventures to 
duplicate it there is almost certain to be 
slow music in Flagstaff, even if the service 
is only one of memorial. As an anti-climax 
Black, after teetering on two wheels for a 
mile along a shelf from one to two hundred 
feet above a swiftly running stretch of the 
Colorado, all but refused to cross an 
almost placid reach on the rickety ferry. 
Moreover, when we pulled him back in a 
skiff the next morning, he confessed to 
and exhibited considerable nervousness. 
It was a case of every man to his game, the 
steel nerved driver explained from the 
bank. For himself, why he never could 
cotton to nothing with water in it nohow. 

It was the two Johnson boys, owners of 
the Ferry and managers of the ranch on 
the Paria, whom Tom had been counting 
upon to complete his crew. To his con- 
siderable consternation he learned, imme- 
diately on our arrival, that neither was 
going to be available. One was away and 
the remaining brother had been unable to 
find a man to take charge of the Ferry. 
Tom, after taking stock of the boats and 
the huge pile of stores to be transported, 
pronounced the job the stiffest piece of up- 
river work ever undertaken on the upper 
Colorado. ‘And it’s up to you boys to 
pull it off,” he added grimly with a snap 
of his steel-trap jaw. Plainly the amateur 
river-rats were going to have a chance to 
show their quality. 


Boating in the Bowels of the Earth: 








Engineer E. C. La Rue looking across the plateau above the 
Lee's Ferry dam-site 


The outboard motors were assembled 
and tried out during the afternoon of the 
sixteenth. ‘True to form, my little motor, 
clamped to the rail of the Ferry-boat, 
started and ran like a top at the first tutn. 
No less satisfactory was its trial run on 
the stern of my leaking boat. But 
pushing a thousand-pound load in a 
six-hundred-pound boat against the cur- 
rent of a river flowing in a continuously 
rock-walled cafion was quite a job. 


Shoving Off 


Against the inevitable and continuous 
bumping of rocks to be expected, Tom 
hinged the section of the stern to which 
the motor clamped, so that the effect of 
striking an obstruction would be to tilt 
rather than to break it. Having found 
that no plunger pump would stand the 
scouring of the Colorado water for more 
than a few hours, he dispensed with 
pumps entirely, replacing them with five 
gallon gasoline cans, set on boxes in the 
stern, from which water to cool the 
cylinders could be circulated through rub- 
ber tubes. To minimize the scouring of 
the submerged gears, these were to be 
opened and greased twice a day, where 
once a month would have been sufficient 
for continuous running in clear water. 

Young Johnson came up from the Paria 
ranch to help us get the boats ready, and 
stayed on for supper and a yarn over the 
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camp-fire. Tom had al- 
ready characterized him 
to us as the best type of 
present day Latter Day 
Saint—an abstainer from 
tobacco, liquor and cof- 
fee, and a daily reader 
and follower of the 
tenets of the Book of 
Mormon. Born in the 
log cabin built and occu- 
pied by John D. Lee 
during the years he was 
a hunted fugitive from 
justice, Johnson was able 
to tell us not a little of 
intimate interest respect- 
ing the later history of 
the sinister perpetrator 
of what was perhaps the 
most atrociously cold- 
blooded massacre the 
United States has ever 
known. For Lee, the 
treacherous murderer of 
defenseless women and 
children at Mountain 
Meadows, Johnson had 
the severest condemna- 
tion and no defense be- 
yond the casual mention 
of the fact that the vic- 
tims of the attack came 
from Missouri, where 
many Mormons had been 
shot down in cold blood 
not long before. He 
spoke rather of Lee, the 
almost legendary desert 
fugitive of two decades 
—of his life at the little 
ranch at the mouth of 
the Paria; of his ‘‘four- 
ways” lookout on_ the 
bluff below our camp; of 
the devoted friends who 
organized a_ secret ex- 
press service to hasten 
warnings of the coming of the Govern- 
ment agents ever on his track; of his 
flitting from Indian tribe to Indian tribe; 
of his ultimate capture and trial, the con- 
viction based almost entirely on Mormon 
evidence and the poetic justice of the exe- 
cution and burial in Mountain Meadows 
on the very spot from which he had 
directed the massacre of the emigrants 
twenty years before. 

With all four boats loaded to within a 
few inches of their gunwales, we were 
ready to push off at nine o’clock on the 
morning of the seventeenth of August. 
Piled on the bank the stowage of the 
huge accumulation of provisions, gasoline, 
camping outfit, life-preservers and an 
endless lot of spares and sundries seemed 
to present an utterly hopeless problem. 
The carrying capacity of an eighteen-foot 
skiff of broad beam is deceptive, howevel. 
It took much tentative stevedoring t 
bring them to a proper trim, but none 0 
the boats was dangerously low for smooth 
water. There were no rapids wort 
mentioning to be encountered for the first 
sixty miles, and by the time we began t0 
breast the somewhat rougher wate 
beyond both provisions and gasoline 
would be materially reduced. 

Short as he was of man-power, the 
assignment of crews was a matter of nd 
little concern to Tom. With but six men 

(Continued on page 84) 
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SILVER 


HE Gordons were discuss- 
ing their impending di- 
vorce. It was the most 
amiable talk they had had 
in years. They were perfectly 
agreed. They had waited a long 
time for this; a very long time—on account 
ofthec -hildren. They had always said, ‘““We 
will not separate until the children are 
provided for.” But now, at last, Marion 
and George were both married. ‘There 
was no reason left why they should not 
go their opposite ways. 

The room in which they talked was a 
mixture of fastidious niceness and solid 
comfort. Their friends called it a charm- 
ing room. But they both loathed it. There 
were mahogany chairs with slender legs, 
and fumed oak chairs with sturdy legs. 
Gordon liked leather-cushioned oak and 
hated fragile mahogany; he detested the 
room for the mahogany. Mrs. Gordon 
loved mahogany and disliked squat oak; 
she hated the room for the oak. 

Mrs. Gordon was sitting now in a 
graceful chair which had a single thread 
of yellow wood inlaid 
about its frame. A 
slender distinguished- 
looking woman of 
forty-hve, with deli- 
cately tinted cheeks. 
Her softly graying 
hair had been dressed 
in a beauty shop, and 
lay in waves of sophis- 
ticated simplicity. A 
sensitive, martyr-like 
flame lighted her 
dark blue eyes. She 
held her head high. 
Her blue-gray crepe 
gown was premedi- 
tatedly simple. 

Gordon was loung- 
ing in a morris chair, 
one leg swung over 
the chair’s arm. He 
also was distinguish- 
ed - looking — rugged 
and athletic, with a 
massive, tousled iron- 
gray head. His clothes 
were wrinkled, and 
some ashes from his 
cigar had drifted into 
the folds. His gray 
eyes were keen, rest- 
less—rather wistful; 
as if a part of him 
had never grown up. 

“Il suppose you'll 
take an apartment in 
town as soon as it’s 
all over, Elise,” Gor- 
don remarked. With- 
out stirring from his 
seat, he struck his 
cigar through the air 
toward the fireplace, 
to rid it of ashes. 
Most of the ashes 
dropped on the rug. 
Mrs. Gordon winced 
She didn’t mind her 
husband’s smoking; 


By 





She shuddered. 


freeze in Siberia if you want to. 


Mella Russell McCallum 


Illustrated by John Kelly 


she took a cigarette herself occasionally. 
But why couldn’t he have an ash-tray 
at his elbow? 

“Yes, I shall take an apartment,” 
replied. 

“And fill it with art objects and thin 
china and uncomfortable furniture and 
Russian literature—and have the time 
of your life.” He spoke musingly, toler- 
antly, as one who is considering child’s 


she 


play. But bitterness cropped out 
lhe woman’s figure stiffened. She did 
not answer. 


“But, damn it, I don’t care if you do!”’ 
Gordon laughed. ‘‘For I’m going to have 
the time of my life, too. I’m going to live 
ina hotel. No responsibilities. No one to 
fuss at me if | want to knot up a curtain 
so as to see outdoors. And week-ends 
I’m going up tc Matthewson’s lodge in the 
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“You have the strangest, most unnatural tastes. 
I shan't mind™ 


mountains—until I get my own 
lodge built.” 

“T can imagine you,” said Mrs. 
Gordon. “Your clothes will 
look worse than they do now.” 
She smiled sweetly. “But I 
don’t care, if you want to look like a 
vagabond. It won’t be my concern any 
longer.”” Her smooth tones did not quite 
cover up a dammed flood of erievances. 

“When shall you—er—start west?” 
“Tomorrow. And I hope you'll sell 
the house at once, Herbert.” 

“Oh, I shall, never fear. I’ll have the 
filigree furniture wrapped in cotton wool 
and stored in your name. My own things 
I’Il send up to Matthewson’s lodge. Did 
you—er—have the kids’ stuff packed?” 

“It’s boxed and marked, ready to ship 
to them.” 

“T suppose we’ll—have to tell them.” 

“Most assuredly, Herbert. I'll tell 
Marion—you tell George.” 

“All right. Fair enough.” 

There was a short silence. 

“The kids have had a good time in 
this house,” spoke up 
the man suddenly. 

The woman raised 
her hand. “Don’t go 
into that!” Her voice 


was edged finely. 
“lve been through 


those arguments! Do 
you think I haven’t 
suffered — packing 
nursery furniture and 
dolls and stamp col- 
lections?” 

“IT know damned 
well you’ve suffered, 


Elise. You never 
were deficient as a 
mother.” 


“‘No—merely as a 
° ” 
wife. 


“Oh, I wouldn’t 
say that, exactly. I’d 
say merely as my 


wife. No doubt you’d 
have suited some man 
fine, some fellow with 
fads—” 

“Fads! Now, this 
camping mania of 
yours—if it isn’t a 
fad—”’ 

“Oh, let’s not quar- 
rel, so near the end. 
What’s the use?” 

Another small si- 
lence. ‘Then, ““You’re 
right,” she agreed. 
“Let’s not quarrel.” 

“After all,’ mused 
Gordon, “there’s 
nothing the matter 
with either of us. We 
just happen to be 
hell for each other, 
that’s all; always have 
been. While the kids 
were at home, it was 
worth the price, giv- 
ing them the kind of a 
(Continued on page 81) 
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Motor Vagabonds 


Wayside Tales of Gasoline Tramps in the High Places 


UNE-TIME, winging-time, for 
birds of passage. 
Said the Engineer: ‘“There’s 
a dam to finish before snow 
flies again.” 

Said the mother bird: ‘“There’s a nest 
of pungent pine logs in a meadow so close 
to the sky that the buttercups are made 
of stardust.” 

“And trout asleep in quiet pools,” said 
the young birds, ‘‘and mother birds, you 
know, always dig the worms.” 

How unbearable the heat of the valley 
as the old car rattled along the dusty 
road. On wayside fences redwing black 
birds drooped. Along irrigating ditches 
the flame of Indian Paint-brush was dim- 
med as roadside sage. 

How welcome the breath of the pines 
when we reached the foothills. How rest- 
ful the glimpses of snowy reaches beyond. 
Clouds were overhead as we entered a 
stretch of firs and stopped for a perfect 
luncheon at a little inn. 

An hour later, as we again started 
the old car, we could scarcely believe 
our eyes. June-time, snow-time. 
All the fir trees cradling fall- 
ing flakes. ‘The forest is 
thinking it’s Christmas,” 
said the youngest bird. 

‘Through the rapidly 
dimming windshield 
we caught glimpses 
of other motor vaga- 
bonds scurrying for 


cover: Campers 
tired city folk 
turned tramps of 


the road to rest 
jangling nerves in 
the peace of the high 
places. 

Those to whom the 
experience was new, dis- 
played the herd instinct 
and camped in_ groups 
round a ranger’s station, per- 
haps where travelers before them 
have left their mark: rudely con- 
structed rock fire-places; convenient 
log tables; provision boxes nailed to trees. 

A woman ina short “bungalow apron,” 
which she wore over riding breeches, was 
hurrying to take down her wash from a 
line stretched across the back of a Ford. 

The Engineer stopped to change a tire, 
and as I walked by one of these groups on 
my way to the stream to fill our canteen, 
I chanced upon a little honeymoon which, 
escaping conventional paths to this 
sylvan setting, had in some way skidded 
on the bank of the stream and turned 
itself into a domestic near-tragedy. With 
tears in her voice she was saying: “But 
you never told me it would be like this. 
It’s so damp in the tent and so smoky 
here by the fire and I’m so cold. Isn’t 
there some hotel nearby where we can go 
for the night?” 


of the Far West 


By Lena Sanford Waugh 


Author of: Birds of Passage, ete. 


Did the grim, unyielding mountains 
and the ancient forest whisper to the cave- 
man in him and force him, against his 
will, to reply? ‘Next time, my dear, 
we'll camp in our own backyard, or get a 
permit to put up a tent in the street. Then 
you can run inside whenever you like.” 

Back in the road a fussy little man was 
excitedly saying to the Engineer: ‘Can’t 
you tell me of some place in this neck of 
the woods where I can camp in peace and 
quiet? Just lock at that!”—Wwith an in- 
dignant wave of his hand toward the 
groups of campers. “They clutter up the 
entire landscape. I’ve just come from 
the Yosemite, and the whole valley is be- 
coming cosmopolitanized—all the scenery 















The Army Mule hasn't anything on the 
modern beast of burden when 


camping time comes along 


muddled up by herding tourists. I want 
to study the birds and no sooner do I 
come upon an interesting specimen, than 
round some boulder comes a voice: “Oh, 
look! Tom, isn’t that the sweetest view? 
Don’t you just love Nature?” 

We gave him abundant assurance of 
solitary by-paths and dim trails, but not 
on this main highway in skyland during 
the summer months when the whole world 
seems to be on wheels. 

As we travel the open road we look not 
only for state pennants on the cars we 


pass, telling us our fellow vaga- 
bonds are from Nevada, Wisconsin 
or Ohio; but, also, we watch for 
the humorist’s name for his 
movable roof-tree. A party of 
fishermen had painted in large letters 
across the back of their battered, ancient 
runabout: ‘“The Ichthyosaurus.” 

We have some good friends who live 
near the Sierra foothills. Occasionally they 
desire to motor down to Santa Barbara in 
their old Ford, “Sagebrush Sal”, so named 
because of her great fondness for halting 
in isolated desert wastes. No King’s 
Highway for her if she can help it! That 
Ford’s personality is very real to our 
friends. She holds almost the same place 
in their affections as might a wayward, 
never-to-be-relied-upon child, needing 
special tenderness and loving care. 

All the cars we pass seem to us to 
possess decided personalities. 
One morning as we were about to make 
the ascent of a particularly steep road 

overhanging a deep gorge, a dusty 
little motor came dashing down 

the hill for all the world like a 

coyote with the rabies. It 
zigzagged madly from side 
to side, frothing at the 
radiator when its driver 
stopped to give it a 
drink from a_ lacy 
trickle down the 
hillside where the 

Engineer was stoop- 

ing to dip a pailful 

to placate our puft- 
ing beast. 

“Better go back and 

not try that grade; 

it’s terrifying,’’ said 
the driver of the 
coyote as he jumped 
back to escape the boil- 
ing water it was wrathfully 
spitting at him. “If any one 
ever says ‘camping’ to me again 
I’ll beat him up! It’s all right for 
fellows who were raised out in the 
brush, but not for me! I’ve never been 
out of the city before in my life and I'l 
never leave it again. ‘There’s always 
something to see and do in town, but out 
here—!”’ he perorated, with a compre 
hensive gesture which included the 
heavens above and the earth beneath, and 
an expression of countenance which com- 
pleted his thought without need of more 
words. 

Said I to myself: ‘There is a man who 
could properly read Browning’s ‘Up ata 
Villa—Down in the City.’ 

“Houses in four straight lines; not a 

single front awry; f 

‘*You watch who crosses and gossips, 
who saunters, who hurries by.” 

In high, secluded places, how one fe- 
joices to meet an old-timer of the forest 
trails: an Indian squaw astride a little 
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pony, her papoose strapped in a 
basket on her back; a grizzled 
prospector and his string of pack 
burros; the dangling frying pan 
and prospecting pick singing a 
jangling melody to the accom- 
paniment of the tinkle-bell on the 
leader, as he reluctantly hurries 
because of a good prod in the ribs. 

\nd a sheep-camp at twilight! 


Where could one find a more 
peaceful, restful picture? In the 
distant background, a waning 


after-glow on snow-capped peaks 

a benediction to all who tarry 
at this vesper hour. It seems 
sacrilege to hurry by, and if one 
does, the spell is broken. Down 
the hillside is scattered the hud- 
dled flock; and in a copse, close 
by a stream which sings them a 
slumber song, the shepherd is 
making camp for the night—his 
faithful helper and friend, his dog, 
resting by the camp-fire, now a 
ruddy glow against the gloaming 
of the pines. 

This herding instinct, the sheep- 
like trait of following the crowd, 
how marked it is in so many of 
the humans who pass us in the 
highlands, honk-honking wildly 
for us to clear the road so that 
they may dash on to fresh views 
and vistas at every turn of the 
wheels. 

There zs fascination in new scenes, but 
one must loiter; the speec d of the city must 
be left behind if one is to absorb the heal- 
ing magic of high places. At first the 
stream will babble of business worries and 
chatter like the neighbor’s phonograph; 
but gradually, as one tunes one’s mood to 
the wood’s tone, a quiet andante strain 
creeps in. Old voices tumble over the 
boulders and go on down stream and out 
of range, and then comes relaxation and 
peace. 

We vagabonds of the trails who hobble 
our burros in an Alpine meadow; who 
hang our bundle on an alder branch; 
whose profession makes us continually 
establish new altars and light new hearth- 
hres—what charm there is for us in return- 
ing to familiar hills! 

To a caiion we called our own just a few 
years ago, but now with the Lake Tahoe- 
Yosemite Valley highway in view from 
our camp, we watch the world as it goes 
a-vagabonding: big motors; little motors; 


—- 
sete 


“They clutter up the landscape. 


Motor Vagabonds: 





The young birds and the trout the early worm caught 


trucks loaded with camp equipment be- 
longing to parties traveling de luxe; bat- 
tered wrecks held together with bailing 
wire but carrying all sorts of impedimenta, 
from an eighty-year old grandfather who 
couldn’t be left at home alone, to a goat 
in a coop on the running board. And 
watching this*passing show, we are be- 
coming connoisseurs in human nature. 
We can tell from his bearing as he asks 

or demartds—a courtesy from our camp, 
whether a man is a gentleman or otherwise. 

If we meet him at a dangerous turn in 
the road, we can almost tell the part cf 
the country from which he comes. 
Should he happen to be unfamiliar with 
mountain grades, he takes all the road he 
can get, without apparently seeing us, or 
else he stops in his tracks and frankly 
admits he is scared. 

One always knows a native of the hill 
country: if he gives a hearty hail in pass- 
ing and half the road with no slowing 
down, his license-plate is sure to read 
“Nevada.” 


tourists,’ said the fussy little man 


Lena Sanford Waugh 


bo 


When the purple twilight is 
dropping like a soft curtain over 
the canon, we like to drive slowly 
down the road and watch the 
evening camp-fires as they twin- 
kle like stars through the dusk 
of the pines and glow like huge 
fireflies along the creek’s bank. 

“Can we buy some bread from 
the camp back yonder?” asks a 
worried-looking man who is hur- 
rying to establish his camp before 
dark. 

A compact box on the running- 
board of his car has been opened 
and discloses tiny shelves filled 
with canned goods and packages 
of groceries, while the hinged 
cover makes a convenient table. 

On a cot nearby is stretched a 
forlorn and discouraged-looking 
very large woman—the inevitable 
boudoir-cap awry—as she waves 
a kitchen apron over her head in 
a hopeless attempt to drive away 
marauding mosquitoes. 

“Ma is too tuckered out to- 
night to make biscuits, and she 
says she just can’t bear the 
thought of my _ pancakes,” he 
adds with a whimsical chuckle. 


“We live back in Kansas, and 
Ma’s been looking forward for 
years to seeing these grand 


mountains, but we had _ to 


blindfold her coming down that Tioga 
road, and over in Yosemite she spent 


most of the time on her knees in the bot- 
tom of the car, praying we wouldn’t fall 
off the grades.” 

A little car came to a rattling halt with 
many hiccoughing snorts. 

“Don’t be alarmed,” called a cheerful 
young voice. “It’s just the whooping- 
cough. Kids had it and Lizzie caught it 
from them, | reckon. We’re out for the 
old girl’s health!” 

Never had we seen a camping outfit so 
simple, yet so complete. Instead of 
heterogeneous bundles sticking out be- 
yond the running-boards, pans and 
kettles swinging in the breeze, children 
perched uncomfortably on rolls of blan- 
kets, everything this family of four needed 
had its place in the car, which presented a 
neat, well-packed appearance, and the 
camp under the willows was in order in a 
very short time. 

“You’ve camped before,” said the En- 
gineer. (Continued on page 58 





The whole valley is becoming cosmopolitanized, all the scenery is muddled by herding 
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The first regular “farthest north” train starts for Fairbanks, Alaska, over the old dog-team route into the interior 


Alaska’s Pullman Trail 


The Sourdoughs of the Far North are Beginning to Learn 


AS suh. Right this way. Train 
fo’ th’ interior. Pullman for 
Fai’banks. Boy, burn a shoe 
and show this gemmen his 
berth in lower ten. All aboa’d.”’ 

So sings out a perfect specimen of the 
aristocracy of the sleeping car, trans- 
planted almost to the Arctic Circle, in 
immaculate white coat, with rubber- 
topped stool, cotton-field grin and all, 
farther north than any Pullman porter 
has been before. He stands beside the 
“Sourdough Limited,” the farthest north 
Pullman vestibuled train in the world, 
ready to pull out of the Seward terminal 
at the head of Resurrection Bay, on the 
southwestern coast of Alaska, for a jour- 
ney of 480 miles to Fairbanks over a route 
once sacred to the dog team and the 
snowshoe. 

A curious blending of the old and 
new Alaska is this train de luxe of 
the United States Government 
railroad, although its only physi- 
cal: difference from a thousand 
others on the North American 
continent is that the state-room 
section of the regulation observa- 
tion car, attached to the rear 
end, has been converted into a 
buffet diner. Over this presides 
J. Casey McDannel, who has 
packed his blankets from the Rio 
Grande to the Yukon. Casey blends 
with the general harmonics of the 
Sourdough Limited, for it takes a 
diplomat and one understanding the psy- 
chology of man to conduct that diner. 

It takes a diplomatic knight of the 
whisk-broom, too, to deal with the ‘‘sour- 
doughs” essaying their first journey on a 
Pullman. Some of these men have not 
seen such an institution for twenty years, 
have never ridden on one and find it hard 


Sleeping Car Manners 


By C. J. Lincke 


Photos by Alaska Engineering Commission 


to master the formalities of Pullman 
travel. 

For instance, some grizzled “‘musher” 
steps aboard at a way station with his 
Dutch socks and boots soaking wet. It 
has been his custom at roadhouses to hang 
his socks on the big stove overnight. 
Unless they are dry there is likely to be a 
“hiyu” 










In the long winter night they are using 
porters with light complexions on 


the Alaska Pullman 


time in the morning, so the 


porter has a wire over the heater in 
the day coach where he dries out the 
pedal adornments of his passengers. 


When it comes to handling a pair of 


half rubber and half leather shoe 
packs, Sambo scratches his head and 
seeks Casey McDannel’s advice. 

The tourist begins to acquire a know- 
ledge of customs soon after the train pulls 
out. Maybe it is a chubby youngster 
running through the aisle that serves as 
the medium of introduction for some 
knight of a thousand grim trails. At any 
rate, conventions dissolve before the 
advances of these men of the north, who 
within a few moments may be dropping 
into a seat alongside the stranger, asking 
his or her name and standing ready to 
serve as a tourist guide. 

“See that little line running along 
through the bush?” asks the old- 
timer. ‘“‘Well, it was—let me see— 

back in eighty-something that I 

dragged my sled behind me over 

that trail. It was twenty below 
and the nearest roadhouse was 

twenty miles up the line. I'll 

show you where we ‘siwashed’ for 

the night when the blizzard came.” 

Following the line he has pointed 

out, now growing indistinct, the 

railroad emerges at Spencer 
Glacier, the divide between the 
head of Turnagain Arm and_ the 

Seward division of the line. Deep 
chasms cleave the landscape; a little 
suspension bridge, swung on poles, hangs 
like a swallow’s nest to the side of the 
beetling cliff and another swings across 
the yawning chasms. These served the 
traveler but six years ago, and the first 
man hacked his way along the cliffs, por- 
taged his pack and sled over the divide, 
camped in the snow and threaded his way 
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over the treacherous crevasses of Spencer 
Glacier. 

From the observation car the traveler 
views the herculean achievement of the 
engineers who built the Alaska railroad in 
negotiating that divide. Emerging from 
a tunnel, the train begins the descent over 
a loop system of trestles to the glacial 
talus below. Over a roadbed literally 
blasted from the living rock the train 
follows Turnagain Arm to the broad 
valley leading up along the upper reaches 
of Cook Inlet to Anchorage. 

It is breakfast time, and the aroma of 
hot coffee trails out of the buffet. Soon 
the row of stools is filled and their occu- 
pants are scanning the menu that con- 
tains, among other things: 

Cantaloupe, 50 cents; 
watermelon, 50 cents; casaba 
melon, 50 cents; apple sauce, 
25 cents; stewed prunes, 25 
cents; grape fruit, 35 cents; 
sliced oranges, 25 cents; 
bananas, 25 cents; individual 
jelly preserves, 35 cents. 

Eggs in all styles, 75 cents. 
Bacon or ham and eggs, $1. 
All other breakfast dishes $1. 

Bread and butter, 15 
cents; rolls and butter, 15 
cents; cake, 20 cents; dough- 
nuts, 20 cents; coffee, cocoa 
or tea, I§ cents. 

Fish and other things al- 
ternate on this menu. 

At first glance the new- 
comer revises his appetite 
and his vision of a big meal 
vanishes. However, when he 
reaches his first stop and 
finds the prices onlv twenty- 
five per cent higher than in 
the average first-class Alaska 
cafe, he realizes that they are 
reasonable. When he rumi- 
nates upon the days prior to 
the coming of the train, con- 
jures with that thin thread 
hanging to the cliffs, and, if 
in winter, that crushed mass 
of hummocky ice along 
Turnagain Arm over which 
only the simplest viands 
could be taken, where bacon 
and beans took the place of fried chicken, 
shirred eggs, casaba melon and canta- 
loupe, he begins to understand the change. 

On along the smooth roadbed, through 
a country offering a scenic masterpiece in 
nearly every mile, the Pullman train 
threads its way over Broad Pass, where 
the passengers sit with eyes glued to the 
unfolding landscape or crowd for places of 
vantage on the observation car. Away 
to the west they see Mount McKinley, 
20,200 feet in elevation, the highest peak 
in North America; Foraker, 17,000 feet, 
and Russell, 11,500 feet. 

_The train creeps out over Hurricane 
Gulch, 350 feet in width, a gash in the 
plateau an equal number of feet in depth. 
A few miles farther and one will be able to 
view great reindeer herds grazing in the 
broad plateau of Broad Pass, for the herds 
are coming from the Seward peninsula and 
already a few are near the pass. Perhaps 
among the passengers is Miss Ruth Neece, 
the “reindeer queen” from the Kuskok- 
win, formerly a school teacher, but so 
wedded to Alaska that she can not leave. 
Broad Pass also offers opportunity for a 


Alaska’s Pullman Trail: 


glimpse now and then of herds containing 
thousands of native caribou which range 
there. 

Over Broad Pass and down Nenana 
Canon the roadbed clings to the cliffs. 
The same little thread noted near Seward 
still parallels the rails. Here the first 
argonauts literally hewed their way down 
the treacherous rock walls, wallowed in 
deep snows at temperatures sixty or more 
degrees below zero and burrowed like 
animals to escape the chilling blast. 

It is dinner time (noon is still the dinner 
hour in Alaska) and ‘Casey McDannel 
specials” augment the breakfast menu. 


There is roast pork at $1 a portion; 
roast beef, ditto; 


fried native chicken 





This caribou buck was killed along the Alaska railroad's right- 
of-way. Bear. venison, caribou and other game form a 


regular part of the menu on the Alaska diner 


at $1.50. Maybe it is game season and 
a ptarmigan or grouse, joint of moose or 
mountain sheep, caribou or mountain 
goat will cost you $1 to $1.50. 

Before the coming of the Pullman train 
practically all meats between Anchorage 
and Seward came from the hills. Beef 
cost $1 a pound and was not appetizing 
after traveling round by way of St. 
Michaels and the Yukon, thawing en 
route. With the coming of the railroad 
Chicago prime ribs and native veal find 
their way to the bill of fare, while native 
ranch eggs cost but ten cents more than 
cold storage products from the ‘‘outside.” 

Contrasting with transcontinental rail- 
roads of the United States, one seldom 
sees a traveler carrying a lunch. The 
rotund housewife with a hamper basket 
filled with provender for a bevy of young- 
sters is notable for her absence. It looks 
too much like a “‘chechako” to carry a 
lunch in Alaska. Every one sits at table, 
pays the score and asks no questions nor 
complains of the price. It is quantity 
and quality they demand. 


“Nenana!” shouts the czar of the 
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Pullman, and the train halts on the shores 
of the Tanana, made famous by the 
tragedies, successes, millions in gold and 
sepulchre of hopes of those who failed to 
strike pay dirt. 

At Nenana, if it is winter, a narrow- 
gauge train stands along the shore. The 
newcomer wonders why it stops at the 
base of the slight incline from the beach 
instead of running clear to the depot. 
The reason is that the train is standing on 
ties and rails laid on the ice. On such a 
roadbed it will cross over the Tanana for 
the run of about sixty miles to Fairbanks, 
a gap which is now being bridged by a 
700-foot steel span and the standard- 
gauge railroad. 

In Fairbanks edibles range 

from twenty-five cents up. 

It was only recently that the 

lowly nickel made its appear- 

* . ance as a purchasing unit in 

; the old placer city. One 

could purchase many articles 

for “‘two bits,” but to offer a 

nickel stamped you as a 
**chechako.” 

Patronage of the sleeping 
cars has been heavy. Even 
the native, lured by the 
white man’s new “medicine,” 
lays out the equivalent of a 
prime beaver for a chance to 
climb into a berth. When this 
happens the porter is beset 
with perturbation. An In- 
dian in close proximity is 
oftentimes an experience the 
average white man does not 
desire to repeat. The porter’s 
estimate of the red man 
being derived from the story 
of the Custer massacre, he 
doesn’t like “poor Lo” and 
when he is compelled to 
change the linen the responsi- 
bility of fumigation as well 
as “‘cootie” hunting falls upon 
his overburdened shoulders. 

While everything is truly 
up-to-the-minute aboard the 
“Sourdough Limited,” a trip 
beyond the narrow fringe of 
brush and hills bordering the 
railroad plunges one into the 
primitive wilderness. At some stations 
along the route the oldtime twenty-dog 
teams stand waiting for the mail, but at 
one point a hydroplane is whirring, ready 
to be off with the mail, while on the road 
not far from the rails a monster army-type 
caterpillar tractor is winding like a snake 
along the snow-crest, literally smashing 
its way through the great drifts and 
drawing twenty-five tons of supplies to 
some out-of-the-way mining camp. Horses 
follow close behind the tractor. Behind 
them may come a dog team, and after 
that a seasoned prospector with a hand 
sled on which is piled his food supply. 

Back aboard the “Sourdough Limited” 
the porter is stealing his doze over in the 
corner, the ‘‘news-butcher” is crying his 
wares and J. Casey McDannel is recom- 
mending a ptarmigan stew or a joint of 
mountain sheep to the patron of the 
dining car. 

The old-timer over by the window is 
gazing steadily at the landscape and 
dreaming. What dreams! A Pullman 
train usurping his trail of a thousand trage- 
dies. Surely the old Alaska is vanishing. 
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THE CLINGING VINE TYPE 


S I turned into the door of Mrs. 
Davey’s private office, in the 
wholesale grocery house of 
Zombro and Davey, a_ book 

came sailing through the air toward 
me, missed my ear by an inch and 
knocked over a big sample jar filled 
with lima beans. The immediate havoc 
was appalling. 

“Drat the man!” Mrs. Davey cried, 
without apology or greeting. “He and 
the dodo are in a class—but the dodo 1s 
extinct. ‘Old-fashioned girls’! ‘Clinging 
vines’! ‘The debased commercial age in 
which we live’! Stuff and nonsense!” 

“Good morning, Mrs. Davey,” I said, 
as casually as I could. “Did you happen 
to read—” 

“T did not,” she interrupted. “I’m 
never going to read anything again but 
the English prayer-book and my monthly 
balance sheets. I have a perfectly good 
heart and lungs but I’m certainly going to 
burst a blood vessel some day getting mad 
at writers.” 

I picked up the hurled book. It was a 
collection of essays called “Thoughts on 
Yesterday and Tomorrow,” 
by some college professor and 
was, as a glance assured me, 
very profound. 

“Did you know that this 
man is considered—” I be- 
gan. 

“T did not,” Mrs. Davey 
interrupted. “As far as [’'m 
concerned he isn’t consid- 
ered at all after this. He’s 
as much behind the times as 
Congress!” 

“But perhaps you didn’t 
notice that in the preface—”’ 

“I did not. I notice that 
he says the old-fashioned girl 
was the loveliest thing God 
ever made and that when the 
modern young woman leaves 
home-making and __ baby- 
raising for business she is 
profaning the Divine Intent. 
The dickens she is! When 
you come to Divine Intents I 
guess there is something to be 
said for profaning the legiti- 
mate purpose of white paper!” 

“You were thinking of a 
specific case when 

“Twas not! But now you 
speak of it, I begin to. Have 
I told you about Florence 
Fess? No? ‘Then lean back 
and don’t put your feet in 
my waste-paper basket that 
way!” 


LORENCE was. raised 


(Mrs. Davey began) by a 


sweet old maid aunt who 
thought that Heaven was 
somewhere between the lec- 


tern and the stained glass 
windows of the pro-Cathe- 
dral, and who locked her 
door before she would darn 
her own stockings. Florence 
was taught that a girl was 


By Wilbur Hall 


Author of the ‘Mrs. Davey” Series 
Illustrated by John Kelly 


compromised when she received her first 
kiss and that, when you married, your 
husband would do all your thinking for 
you while you sat tight and made citron 
preserves and dusted the insides of the 
chair rungs. She was sent to a perfectly 
proper girl’s school and what she knew 
about life she read in Cranford. She 
was an easy mark for Henry Fess. 
They left the “Obey” in the ceremony, 
and used two rings. 

Young Fess was just about as much use 
as water in your boots. He had his eye on 
Aunt Matilda’s tidy fortune, but when he 
had induced her to take her money out of 
California Gas and Electric 4’s and put it 
into a wave motor or an oil scheme or 
something like that Henry suddenly 
found himself facing the necessity of earn- 
ing a few smacks a week on his own or of 








Florence was raised by a sweet old maid aunt who believed 


that a girl was compromised when she 
received her first kiss 


going under. A blind mute with a 
weak mind could have guessed 
which horn of the dilemma Henry 
would seize. He laid down on his 
back and quit like a dog. 

Do you know Philo Spanner, in our 
stock-room? Yes. He is long-geared and 
loose-jointed and not my choice of a hand- 
some young man, but he is as good as gold, 
with a heart of the same material. He 
met Florence Fess at a church bazaar or 
some place, and he shocked himself by 
falling in love with her. He fought it 
down like you would insanity in the fam- 
ily, but it cropped out on him and finally 
he told me about it. : 

“T haven’t any right to look at her or 
think about her, Mrs. Davy,” he said, 
“fand of course I don’t.” : 

“Get out with you!” I said. ‘A cat can 
look at a queen, I believe. What does 
this husband of hers do for a living?” 

“He attends business meetings, mostly 
nights.” 

“Sure. Meetings of the Indoor Avia- 
tor’s Club,” I said. ‘Where do they live 

and how?” 

“In a smelly flat building, 
since Aunt Matilda lost her 
money. I—I got acquainted 
with Fess so I could find out.” 

“Oh, the duplicity of man!” 
I exclaimed. “All right; you 
go back and attend to in- 
voicing that carload of spices, 
and I'll be a little duplicit 
myself.” 

So Philo went away and | 
dropped in at the Fess apart- 
ment accidentally to ask if 
the Henry Smith’s lived there, 
and got acquainted. 

I'll make it short. I offered 
Florence a job. She said she 
would have to consult her 
husband, but he happened in 
and I consulted him myself. 
He was very melodramatic 
about being able to support 
his own wife and about the 
woman’s place being in the 
home and all that, and | 
offered her twenty-one dollars 
a week and started to leave. 
Fess came running after me, 
of course, to ask what time she 
should report on Monday, 
and Florence came here as 
billing clerk. 


RS. DAVEY paused long 

enough to swat a fly that 
was investigating the sugaf 
market in her samples, signed 
a few papers, told a jobber 
over the telephone that she 
would take two carloads o 


Py woodenware, and returned to 


her story. 


OU may have noticed 4 
you came in (she said) 
that I was doing a book re 
view. In that book youl 
college professor friend sets 
forth his muddy views about 
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the effect of our commercial age on women. 
He says, I think, that the old fashioned 
girlisno more and soon. Pish! She is as 
much more as she ever was, only now she 
plays jazz instead of Shall We Gather at 
the River, and she knows straight up, 
which is more than I knew when I was her 
age. Also distinctly more than Florence 
Fess knew when she c: ime here. 

For a while I wasn’t sure that her 
education was progressing. Her husband 
let her slop to and from work all that 
winter except two evenings a month when 
he would come for her in a taxi. By an 
odd coincidence this always happened on 
the nights we were paying off. The rest 
of the time he had business engagements, 
because he was about to pull off a big deal. 
\fter that was pulled they were going to 
have a nice home and a little car and ; 
French maid named Olga Swenson ke 
everything—and Florence was pining for 
those very things—with a nursery fully 
equipped and stocked. A moron or a 


state senator would have seen through 
Henry Fess, but Florence didn’t. She 


went right on clinging to her sturdy oak. 


You know Mary Tully? Yes, she is 
quite a vamp, for a semi-pro. Mary has 
had two or three husbands, but none of 
them were guaranteed by the manufac- 
turer, and what she thinks of the average 


married male would give the Spinsters’ 
eague an interesting afternoon. Well, 
Mary heard Florence Fess raving about 
her wonderful boy and the name sounded 
familiar. So she took an evening to 
doing the rounds and the next day she 
cornered Florence, quite casually. 

“IT met your husband last night ata 
cabaret, Mrs. Fess,” she said. ‘‘He’s a 


The Clinging Vine Type: 


awful light for work.” 


nice dancer, but 


Florence turned on her like a_ little 
tigress. 
“My husband was at a_ director’s 


meeting last night,” she said. “You are 
mistaken.” 

“The only director present where 
Henry Fess was last night was the director 
of the jazz orchestra at the Wigwam, 
m’dear,”’ Mary said. ‘Get wise! If you 
really like that bird you’d better give him 
his jolt before he gets it from some one 
who won’t care how hard he lights!” 

And she walked away. 

Florence took it standing. She prob- 
ably gave the matter a good deal of 
thought and some attention, though, 
because pretty soon she began to blossom 
out, and to speed up her work, and to 
become quite a wise and attractive and 
clever little person, though still old- 
fashioned. I encouraged her by giving 
her just about twice as much work as was 
fair and raising her salary accordingly. 
And I noticed that she and Philo Spanner 
were quite friendly and pleasant to each 
other and that Philo bought a new green 


necktie and was always reading real 
estate ads. 
Out of a clear sky we heard that 


Florence had left her husband and was 
going to get a divorce. I imagine that 
this gave Aunt Matilda the second great 
shock of her life, and it knocked Henry 
Fess endwise. He hung round our stage 
entrance every night, from that time on, 
getting seedier and seedier, and pretty 
soon he took to calling up his wife on the 
telephone. That is positively forbidden 
in Zombro and Davey; I had the operator 
switch him in on my desk one day and I 


Wilbur Hall 
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“Get wise! Mary 
said. “If you really 
like that bird you'd 
better give him his 
jolt before he gets 
it from some 


one else” 


instructed him to come and see me on 
important business. 

When he came I brought up the 
seventy-fives and gave him a cannonading 
that rattled his back teeth. He took it 
hard and went away. But to my surprise 
he came back the next day asking for a 
job. 

“T won't give you one here,” I said, 
“because I don’t want Florence bothered, 
but I’ll get you one and it will be a tough 
one.” 

I sent him to Harris Post, and Harris 
put him in the stock-room and, at my 
suggestion and request, worked the 
clothes off him and treated him like a dog. 
Perhaps because he had always been one 
and began to realize it, Fess stood the 
gaff and began to come clean. 

Post promoted him after a while, and 
found that he had real stuff in him. ‘Time 
went on, as we say, and finally he began 
to look something like a real man. He 
asked Florence to take him back. 

And here’s where your college professor 
friends bog down. ‘Their trouble is that 
the latest news they have about what is 
going on in the world comes from reading 
Plutarch’s Lives or looking through a 
microscope; when they get talking about 
the modern girl they are as far off their 
line as I would be lecturing on the Ein- 
steintheory. What they don’t see is that 
the modern life they worry so about has 
completely and everlastingly knocked into 
a cocked hat the old notion that women 
are not people, but ornaments with 
certain small capacities for usefulness. 
The old-fashioned girl they write about 
didn’t have an idea in her head, because 

(Continued on page 102) 
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** has not only amused thousands of school children, but has caused them to demand milk 


instead of coffee for breakfast from countless astonished mothers 


The Teacher and Child Health 


VERY good teacher desires to 

have all of her pupils as alert 

mentally, as robust, clean and 

perfect physically as it is Possi- 
ble to make them. And there isn’t a 
mother or a father who hasn’t the 
same ambition. Of course every 
teacher knows that the right diet, the 
right amount of sleep, abundant exer- 
cise and regular habits of living will im- 
prove the mental and physical condition 
of her pupils and make possible a better 
record for her class. They all know these 
facts, but they are confronted by the 
problem of how to bring about such an 
improvement without sacrificing too much 
time needed for the regular studies. And 
if this time were available, there is still 
the problem of arousing and holding the 
children’s interest. Without this active 
interest the teaching of health habits be- 
comes merely another mechanical task to 
be done mechanically as a routine process 
and to be forgotten as soon as the child 
leaves the school. 

But it has been done. Health habits 
are being taught in hundreds of schools 
today without taking time from other 
studies. The children like the work. 
They are so intensely interested in it that 
they demand the right food, rest and 


exercise at home and the interest they- 


display reacts favorably on other studies. 
This miracle is accomplished by making 
the teaching of health habits a competitive 
game with increased weight of each pupil, 
each class and of the entire school as the 
goal, the scales keeping tally. Instead of 
making a separate study of health habits, 
teachers have found innumerable oppor- 
tunities to inject them into the regular 
school subjects, to use them in reading, 
writing, geography and other studies. 
Correlation is the key that unlocks the 


American Child Health Association 


teacher’s problem of how to find time for 
health teaching. Of course no teacher is 
going to hurt her teaching of the “Three 
R’s” or of other subjects by constantly 
dragging in health problems but, by exam- 
ining carefully the course of study, many 
opportunities can be found for enriching 
the content of the regular school subject 
with health facts and health problems. 
For the primary grades, excellent sup- 
plementary readers have been prepared 
by the American Child Health Associa- 
tion. By giving the children health words 
as sight words in the first grade, many 
teachers have built up reading lessons 
that perfectly present the facts related to 
the practise of each health habit. The 
sight words are printed under a bright- 
colored picture. For example, under the 
picture of a glass of milk the word MILK 
is printed. After ten weeks in the lower 
first grade, the following lesson was 
printed on the blackboard: 
THE COW 

We can see the cow. 

The cow is black and white. 

She gives us milk. 

We all like milk. 

Milk is good food. 

Baby likes milk. 

The kittens like milk. 

Do you like milk, Jack? 

Yes, my mother gives me milk. 
(Written by Cecelia R. Murray, teacher of 
1A, John Swett school, San Francisco.) 

How youngsters love the mid-morning 
lunch of milk, or milk plus crackers or 
a slice of bread and butter! Of course, 


By Lucy Wood Collier 


Associate Director Health Education Division 


the fact that the milk is taken through 

a straw, right out of the bottle, 

lends a magic charm. Many chil- 

dren need the additional food calories 

the milk supplies—all need the ner- 

vous relaxation and the renewed 
energy in the mid-morning that the 
milk provides. But even more im- 
portant than the actual food taken at this 
time is the fact that milk drinking in 
school results in milk drinking at home. 
Children who refuse milk at home learn 
to like it in school. Parents who believe 
their children can not digest milk, learn 
that it gives no ill effects when taken with 
enjoyment in the school group. (By 
writing to the Child Health Editor 
of Sunset, full practical details about 
the best way to serve milk in your school 
can be obtained.) 

But, alas!’ The plump and the over- 
weight children are the ones who eagerly 
buy their weekly supply of milk tickets, 
while in the “Skinny’s” hands two bits 
finds its way with an almost fatal per- 
sistence into the flesh pots of the corner 
store for highly-colored sweets. 

To counteract this human failing, the 
teacher in the class room resorts to many 
devices. There is the famous coffee pot 
chase w hereby the teacher strikes “‘one’ 
for milk and “two” for breaking up the 
morning coffee habit, of which probably 
three-fourths of school children are 
victims. Each week, when the child buys 
a week’s supply of milk tickets, he 1s 
given a cut-out picture of a milk bottle 
with his name on it. This he adds to the 
procession of milk bottles upon the black- 
board which, with menacing arms an 
nimble legs, are chasing a coffee and tea 
pot out of the school room. These are s0 
placed on the wall that if every chil 

(Continued on page 54) 
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How to Make the Child Grow 


Science Demonstrates that Milk is the One Indispensable 
Article of the Daily Diet 


IVE your children 

plenty of milk and 

watch them grow. 

This statement is 
based on actual every day 
proof. We know that for the first nine 
months of an infant’s life, milk is the 
only food and on this milk diet it grows 
and does its work of playing and kicking 
and crying. And this is possible because 
milk furnishes all the necessary building 
material for bones, teeth and muscle; it 
furnishes the energy to keep the heart 
beating regularly; it strengthens the 
nerves; in fact, milk furnishes the growing 
force which makes weak bodies grow into 
strong ones. 

We know how difficult it is to rear a 
baby that can not take milk; fortunately 
this is a very rare infant, certainly less 
than one out of a hundred. When such 
an infant does appear we know what a 
dificult problem we have, for no other 
food contains as many of the various 
growing materials needed by infants and 
children throughout their growing period. 
No other food will do as well. No other 
one food supplies enough building material 
for bones and teeth and muscles. 

The chief uses of any food are to supply 
the building material of the body, to 
repair the waste and to furnish muscular 
power and energy and supply heat for 
maintaining the body temperature. Now 
these body-building substances in 
food are called proteins and all 
these ‘‘building stores,” as they 
are called, are found especially 
in milk, meat, fish, eggs and in F 


certain vegetables. The protein 
of milk is more valuable in its gee } 
ability to build and renew body bE bij Wiy 
tissue than that found in vegeta- Som de Ara tMhhy PX 
bles or even in meat. The energy Suite tit 
for the body is furnished by the a eer ma eet 
fats and sugars which are found f , Gk 
also in milk. These are trans- pee aii 
formed in the body into energy att th othe 
for work or play and into body ~ ety a fr. 
ey Pe 74 


heat. 


Check the Food Value 


The energy value of a quart of 
milk is about equivalent to that 
of a pound of lean meat or to 
eight eggs. As a source of en- 
ergy, cereals and milk are far 
cheaper than either meat or eggs 
and they make an ideal food 
combination for the production 
of body energy in childhood. 


CAs 


By William Palmer Lucas, M.D. 


Director Children’s Service, University of California Hospital 


high or low in price, however, we must 
ask not merely how much we pay for 
a pound or a quart, but how great is 
the return in actual food value. Do you 
realize that, worked out on the basis of 
the food values of different kinds you can 
get for 25 cents, in buying milk at 12 
cents a quart you are getting for your 
money as much protein as you do in meat 
at 25 cents a pound or eggs at 35 cents a 
dozen, and that you can get more energy 
from 25 cents worth of milk than you can 
from 25 cents worth of any of these other 
foodstuffs? Because of this fact dieti- 
tians advise families who must make 
every penny count to cut down on their 
meat before they do on their milk. 
Besides protein, fat and sugar, milk 
contains very valuable mineral salts. 
Among the most important of these is 
calcium or lime which is necessary not 
only for bone formation but for the 
development of all the important organs 
of the body. Some of the other important 
salts are potassium and phosphorus. 


Since growth is measured by bone 


formation and muscle development, a 
child must have a steady, abundant supply 


The 


of these essential minerals or salts. 
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amounts of these salts 
needed for growth are rela- 
tively large and there is a 
real and frequent danger 
that children’s dietaries 
may fail to furnish as much calcium as is 
needed for the support of normal growth 
and the optimal development of the bones 
and the teeth; hence the need of an 
abundance of calctum—rich food in the 
diet of growing children. 

That a sufficient supply of calcium ts an 
extremely important, and may often be 
the crucial factor in the feeding of children 
has been recognized by students of nutri- . 
tion. Some important feeding studies 
have lately been made at Columbia 
University to determine the best dietary 
conditions which induce the optimal 
storage of calcium and presumably there- 
fore, the best development of bones and 
teeth in growing children from 3 years to 
14 years. On an ordinary mixed diet 
containing daily a pint and a half of milk, 
these children stored calcium about in 
proportion to their body weight, that is 
this amount, 1% pints, furnished the 
minimum amount necessary for adequate 
growth. When milk consumption was 
increased to a quart, this addition fur- 
nished the optimum amount of calcium 
for a growing child. 

The only other foods whose calcium 
content is high enough to make them 
possible alternatives of milk as 
the chief source of calcium in 
children’s dietaries are the vege- 
tables. Many attempts were made 
to supply the needed calcium, 
chiefly in the form of vegetables; 
but when vegetables replaced 
even half of the milk as the 
source of calcium, the calcium 
assimilation was always unfavor- 
ably affected. Evidently from 
these studies it is clear that 
children do not utilize the cal- 

cium of vegetables as efficiently as 
they do that of milk. These 
studies emphasize the dietary 
rule, so often quoted, of a quart of 
milk each day for every child and 
show that it is much more than a 
precept based on __ individual 
opinions. 


Milk Vitamines 


Milk contains furthermore as 
one of its most valuable properties 
an abundance of those most 1m- 
portant dietary factors—the vita- 
mines which control growth and 
health. There are two of these 
vitamines contained in milk. 
One is found chiefly in milk fat 
and of all foods milk is the chief 
source of this vitamine—Fat 
Soluble A it is called. Other 
foods, such as eggs and green 

(Continued on page 81) 
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By Alfred T. Renfro 


EST COAST people — visiting 

France after a few years will not 

be able to see much of the shell- 

torn terrain, but they will see 

something else that will produce a thrill 

and twang a certain heart string that only 
the thoughts of home can vibrate. 

Instead of the naked wastes they will 

see stretches of green landscape—hill- 

sides and plains covered with Douglas 

firs. Of course they will not be like their 

deep Pacific Coast forests of gigantic 


“toothpicks” towering two to three 
hundred feet high and measuring ten 
feet in diameter. This takes time. 


But they will be honest-to-goodness 
Douglas firs, grown from West Coast 
seed. What they may lack in size they 
will make up in quality and promise, 
for every one of them will have been 
germinated from a little seed borne by a 
thoroughbred of the forest which may still 
be standing high above the Pacifie. 

When the guns quit firing along the 
West Front, France found that one and a 
half million acres of woodland and forest 
had disappeared. It was necessary to 
reforest this denuded country at the 
earliest moment and to the best advan- 
tage. For this purpose a tree was needed 
that makes a rapid growth and is of high 
commercial value. With this end in view 
the experts of the French government 








U. S. FUREST SERVICE 
After the cones have been dried in a kiln, the seeds 


are shaken out and cleaned 


Far West Firs Are 


Retoresting France 


selected Douglas fr. 
The trees will be grown 
from seed gathered on 
the Pacific slope. 

Douglas fir is the prin- 
cipal commercial forest 
tree of the Northwest, and 
with the exception of the 
great Sequoias of Cali- 
fornia is the largest tree 
of the Pacific forests. It 
adapts itself to a great 
variety of soils and cli- 
matic conditions, but the 
trees grown on the Pacific 
Coast are much larger 
than those of the interior. 
Experiments under exactly the same 
conditions have proved that seed from the 
coast trees will produce a tree from two to 
three times the size of a tree grown from 
seed of the interior firs. 

The cones from which the seed are 
gathered are from two to three inches long 
and of a cinnamon color. The seed proper 
is about a quarter of an inch long, but 
has a thin wing which makes it nearly an 
inch. It is almost inconceivable that this 
minute seed will develop into a gigantic 


fir tree. The average tree will produce 
three and a half bushels of cones, each 


bushel containing about one anda quar- 
ter pound of seed. Thirty-five to forty- 
five pounds are secured 
from an acre. 

Gathering the seed for 
reforesting purposes is 
carried on by the United 
States Government on a 
large scale through its 
forestry division. Private 
concerns and individuals 
are also engaged in har- 
vesting, cleaning and mar- 
keting forest tree seed. 
The large trees are dith- 
cult to climb, so the cones 
are usually collected from 
felled trees or squirrel 
hoards. A man _ should 
gather about six sacks or 
twelve bushels a day if he 
is expert in locating the 
seed hoards of squirrels. 
After the cones are dried 
the seeds are shaken out 
and cleaned. 

In reforesting, two 
methods of planting are 
used: direct seeding, and 
planting of seedlings from 
nurseries. Both methods 
have their advantage. 
Three pounds of seed sown 
broadcast will cover an 
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CRESS-DALE PHOTO CO. 
From such a forest of Western conifers come the seed 


that will make green again the hills of France 


acre, or one pound sown in “‘seed spots” will 
produce a full stand of young trees. Six 
hundred to a thousand trees are con- 
sidered a sufficient stocking to the acre. 

What can France expect from these 
minute seeds, each one a forest giant in 
embryo? 

Through the war France lost two billion 
board feet of lumber. ‘There are records 
showing that one Douglas fir tree scaled 
60,000 board feet. It would take less 
than 34,000 of such trees, or at 43,000 
seed to the pound, less than a pound of 
seed, to replace the total loss! 

But of course this in an unusual case. 
Trees of this size were no doubt sturdy 
young saplings when Richard Coeur de 
Lion was laying siege to Acre. 


Forest Yield 

In the dense forests of the Pacihe Coast, 
Douglas fir will yield from 35,000 to 
60,000 board feet to the acre and some- 
times as much as 100,000 board feet— and 
there is a record of 500,000 feet from one 
acre. Four thousand acres of this kind 
of forest would replace the loss. But such 
a thing is impossible. 

A fir will reach a marketable size in 
forty years, and in sixty years will yield 
41,000 feet of saw logs to the acre; in 100 
years, 79,800 feet to the acre—an average 
increase of 800 feet a year. Fifty thousand 
acres seeded with Douglas fir would 
replace France’s loss in sixty years. 

Of course, trees could be used for many 
purposes before that time, as they grow 
about two and a half to three feet in 
height a year. 

A hundred-year-old tree will stand 155 
feet high and measure over two feet in 
diameter, containing about 980 board feet 
of lumber, and will be growing twelve 
to nineteen board feet a year. 

But whatever France may derive from 
her reforesting program, she may rest 
assured she could not have chosen a better 
tree for her purpose than Douglas fir. 
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eff Davis’ Camel 


NE morning in the latter part 

of October, 1891, bedlam broke 

loose among the quadruped 

population of Harrisburg, Ari- 
zona. ‘The animals were headed pell- 
mell for the foothills one way when up the 
street came the cause of the stampede, 
a big bull camel which ambled into the 
corral enclosing the water supply. 

“Leave him to me,” said Harry Whar- 
ton as his puzzled townsmen clustered 
about the corral gate. “I know all about 
the brutes. This is one of the bunch 
that Hi Jolly brought across the desert.” 

Entering the corral, he gently smote 
the camel across the knees. Although it 
must have been many years since man 
bestrode him, the docile creature, respon- 
sive to his early training, dropped to his 
knees. Wharton mounted, rode him two 
or three times round the corral and then 
steered him out and to a ravine about 
three hundred yards away. ‘There he 
dismounted and, as the camel knelt, put a 
bullet through the creature’s brain. Thus 
perished the last of the American camels 

-American by thirty-four years of resi- 
dence in the country and by many years’ 
service in the army. 

The idea of the use of camels to assist 
in the subjugation of the Southwestern 
desert originated with Jefferson Davis, 
then a senator from Mississippi, after- 
wards secretary of war in Pierce’s cabinet 
and still later president of the Southern 
Confederacy. In December, 1854, while 
Davis was secretary of war, he sent Major 
C. Wayne, David D. Porter (afterwards 
an admiral) and Lieutenant E. F. Beale, 
who was destined to cut a prominent 
hgure in the history of California, to 
Egypt and Arabia to buy camels. The 
naval store ship Supply landed seventy- 
two of them at Indianola, Texas, Feb- 
tuary 10, 1857. One train was started 
for Albuquerque, New Mexico, where an 
expedition bound for Fort Tejon, Cali- 
fornia, was fitted out under command of 
Lieutenant Beale. It arrived safely at 
Tejon and the caravan made several trips 
between that place and Albuquerque. 
The other half of the herd was employed 
in packing on the plains of Texas and in 
Southern Arizona. 

Beale was an enthusiastic advocate for 
the camels. On his initial trip between 
Indianola and Albuquerque, he wrote 
from El Paso: 


By John L. Considine 


Author of : Secession and Cynthra in Idaho, etc. 


“They are the most docile, patient and 
easily managed creatures in the world, 
and infinitely more easily worked than 
mules. From personal observation of 
the camels I would rather undertake the 
management of twenty of them than of 
five mules. Kneeling to receive his load, 
it may be put on without hurry at the 
convenience of his master, and the process 
of packing is infinitely easier than the 
process of mule-packing. These animals 
remain quietly on their knees until loaded. 
Contrast the lassoing, the blinding, the 
saddling, the pulling and hauling of ropes, 
the adjustment of the pack on an animal 
like the mule, flying round in all directions 
(to say nothing of a broken limb received 
from one of its numerous kicks) with the 
patient, quiet of the camel, kneeling for 
its load. 

“We had them on this journey some- 
times for twenty-six hours without water, 
exposed to an intense heat, the mercury 
standing at one hundred and four degrees, 
and when they came to water they seemed 
almost indifferent to it. Not all drank, 
and those that did, not with the famished 

eagerness of other animals deprived of 
water for the same length of time.” 

A majority of the army officers were 
favorable to the experiment and urged the 
army teamsters to give them a fair trial. 
But the officers could not induce their men 
to like the camels. It was a case of incom- 
patibility of temperament. ‘Teamster 
and pi icker could swear at the mule and 
enjoy it. ‘l hey knew he understood, and 
when he kicked back they rather admired 
and appreciated him for it, even when he 
landed on them. But for the meek and 
docile camels who understood Syrian only 
and did not know when they were being 
cussed the mule skinners had no use. 

It would seem that a beast of burden 
that could pack half a ton, travel at the 
rate of sixteen miles an hour, subsist on 
sagebrush and cactus and go for ten days 
without a drink, supplied most effectually 
the want of cheap and rapid transport on 
the deserts of the Southwest. And they 
would, had they been properly cared for. 
The mistake lay in not having imported 
enough drivers from Egypt and Syria to 
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Arizona 


look out for the animals and their 

needs on this side. 

Of course the American drivers had 
their complaints to make. They 
agreed that the camel, by virtue of his 

being able to cover sixteen miles an hour, 
was a speedier animal than the mule. But, 
they said, when the camel was turned 
loose in the evening to crop the sagebrush 
he was just as likely as not to take a little 
stroll of twenty-five or thirty miles before 
supper. And this meant staying up half 
the night to catch him, or a loss of half a 
day in starting out the next morning. 
Then, too, it seemed that while mules 
carefully respected each other’s right of 
way when meeting on a narrow trail—a 
respect possibly inspired by a knowledge 
of the other fellow’s tendency to use his 
heels at close quarters—camels meeting 
in similar circumstances would almost 
invariably collide, scattering their packs 
all over the landscape. 

Army-horses and mules feared them. 
Whenever a camel passing by a corral 
lifted his voice in evening orison, the 
entire mob would break loose and tear 
across the plain. And to the teamster 
obliged to hustle out and gather them in 
again, this formed another cause for 
grievance against the humpy tribe. 

The soldiers, sympathizing with the 
teamsters joined in their hatred of the 
camels. ‘Teamsters impressed as camel- 
drivers would desert, and the soldiers 
refused to take their places. 

The camels everywhere were losing 
ground, and finally, for lack of pilots and 
stevedores, the ships of the desert came 
to anchor in the various forts of the 
Southwest. Instead of the camel being 
used to hunt the Indian, as Jeff Davis had 
once suggested, the Indian learned to 
hunt the camel. The Apaches, who 
would eat anything but bacon, grew fond 
of camel-meat. And so, at the outbreak 
of the Civil War, out of the herd that had 
arrived at Indianola under charge of 
Major Wane, about thirty-five remained. 

Those at Forts Yuma and Tejon were 
taken to Benicia, California, and sold to 
the highest bidder. Former Lieutenant 
Beale, now ranching at Tejon, bid in the 
camels from Fort Tejon and took them 
back to his ranch. His young son Truxton 
drove from Tejon to Los Angeles, one 
hundred miles, in a sulky behind a tandem 

(Continued on page 79) 
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All Within the Law 


How the Or) Sharks Trim Their Victims and Stil] 


HE old man waiting in the Cor- 

poration Commissioner’s office 

was eighty-six years old. He 

had invested eight hundred 
dollars, his savings for thirty years 
from his pension, in an oil company—and 
he wanted his money back. He had been 
promised a return of eight hundred per 
cent annually upon his investment. What 
he actually had received was seven dollars 
and twenty cents, a return of nine-tenths 
of one per cent annually. 

“T saved it by givin’ up my chawin’ 
terbaccer,” he explained petulantly. He 
had just heard that the president of the 
company in which he had invested had 
been arrested; he thought perhaps some- 
thing was wrong. 


Keef Out of Jail 
By Paul N. Wilson 


Author of: Tackle Today 's Problems Now, etc. 


4000 barrels of oil per day, he was able to 
show a prospective return of $1769 per 
year for each $200 invested. Naturally 
the units sold like the proverbial hot 
cakes. 

But the promoter forgot to mention 
that the oil company to which he had 
leased his land was under no obligation to 
drill upon it. As a matter of fact the oil 
company did drill three wells which came 
in with a total production of less than 
300 barrels per day—of which each unit 


so smoothly covered up—it was a 

sure thing. 

The promoter in this case even went 
so far, after his arrest, as to publish an 
offer of $1000 reward to any one who 

could prove that his intentions by his 
clients were not honorable. And none 
could collect the reward. 

Karly the next morning I left my money 
at home and strolled leisurely toward 
the public square where long lines of 
forty- and fifty-passenger busses bore 
brilliant invitations to a “free sight-seeing 
trip to the oil fields.” 

“Delicious beef barbecue,” blazoned 
one streaming pennant, while another 
promised “‘Band Concert entertainment.” 
I slowed up as I drew near 
the busses, striving to appear 


, 





The old soldier had been 
the victim of one of the 
shrewdest schemes yet un- 
covered and one in which it 
was dificult to uncover 
enough evidence of fraud to 
prosecute. 

The promoter in this case, 
the commissioner explained, 
had evaded the corporate 
securities act—an act de- 
signed to protect the investor 
against fraudulent stock sell- 


ing propositions—by not 
selling stock, but actual 
land. The promoter had 


purchased, on the fringe of a 
big oil field near Los Angeles, 
a tract of 41 acres and had 
then leased the land to a 
reputable oil company on a 
basis of one-sixth royalty to 
the land owner. 

Now, it is a well known 
fact that when a big oil com- 
pany starts drilling in a new 





children. 


ventures. 
every one having a savings account. 
save the account. 


N the good old ante-gasoline days a man 

jumped in front of a runaway team, stopped 
itand saved the lives of a millionaire’s two 
For his brave act he received a 
check for $100,000. Wouldn’t you risk your 
life for a sum of that size? Most of us would— 
and the professional crooks know it. 
make use of the average man’s willingness to 
take a chance even with his life for large gain 
in order to fleece him. Of late hundreds of 
millions have been transferred from sweaty 
savings accounts into the pockets of scoundrels 
and sharpers who are selling stock, “units,” 
trust certificates or “mineral deeds” in oil 
This article should be read by 
it may 
—The Editors. 


They 


a casual tourist. A young 
man who, judging from his 
impetuosity, worked at so 
much per head, filled my 
hand with literature and 
outlined the objects of the 
trip. “California hospitality,” 
he explained it. 

About two hours later the 
bus, one of a string of thirty 
from different companies, 
started for the oil fields, 
twenty miles distant. Of the 
forty-two passengers, exclud- 
ing the salesmen seated one 
toa row, thirty were middle- 
aged women; the others, 
with two exceptions, were 
elderly men who looked as 
though they had_ worked 
hard for all they possessed. 

A pleasant-faced _ gentle- 
man, dressed in a vivid green 
suit with wide white stripes, 
explained the points of inter- 








territory it obtains leases on 
the property on all sides for 
a considerable distance. This is merely 
protection in case the field should prove a 
profitable one and does not mean, neces- 
sarily, that the company intends drilling 
upon all the land held under lease. 

The promoter then got busy. He had 
paid round $20,000 for his property. 
Dividing it into 4000 units, he began 
selling them off at $200 a unit, thus 
placing a value of $800,000 upon his 
holdings. For the $200 he gave the 
investor a clear deed to a plot of ground 
20 by 21 feet, entitling the holder to one- 
sixth of all the oil produced on that par- 
ticular plot, or one four-thousandth of 
one-sixth of all the oil produced on the 
entire 4I acres. 

Doesn’t look like much of a proposition, 
does it? But it did when he got it down 
on paper. 

By preparing figures showing that the 
oil company was about to drill on his 
land, that there was room for 22 wells, 
each producing “‘at a conservative figure” 


holder received one four-thousandth of 
one-sixth. For the investors to make 
even six per cent on their money it would 
have been necessary to produce 20,000 
barrels daily. 

None of which interested the promoter 
particularly. He had sold his property— 
or enough of it to make him comfortable 
for life. He had made no definite prom- 
ises, had sold only land, which he actually 
owned. ‘The law could not touch him, he 
thought, and it was only until one of his 
salesmen was found making definitely 
misleading statements that the blue-sky 
commissioner was able to step in and 
have the man arrested. 

You laugh, eh? You wouldn’t get 
caught that way? That’s what any of 
the several hundred thousand suckers 
who have already been caught on this 
and similar schemes would have said— 
before they bought. But it all looked 
so plausible on paper and in the sales- 
men’s words. And the difficulties were 


est along the route. 

“On the right, friends,” he 
megaphoned, “‘is the residence of a man 
who came to California two years ago with 
only four hundred dollars and a sick wife. 
Now he is several times over a millionaire. 
Last week he bought a corner of the down- 
town business section for one million 
eight hundred thousand, and only yester- 
day bought an eight-hundred-room hotel. 

“And all from oil, friends,”’ he bellowed, 
“all from oil—he had the same chance you 
are going to have today.” 

n hour away from the city we passed 
through the Santa Fe Springs oil field, one 
of the newest and most spectacular in the 
United States. High derricks stood like 
trees all about us and huge tanks cluttered 
the landscape. 

I expected the driver to stop. But no. 
We kept on going. The derricks thinned 
out, the oil tanks became fewer, unt! 
finally we had passed into the open fields 
beyond. 

“Here we are, friends, right in the 
heart of the oil field,” announced ouf 
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guide as, about half a mile beyond the 
last derrick, we came to a big wooden 
tabernacle where we unloaded. Inside, 
while our seven-course luncheon consis- 
ting of “hot dogs” and coffee was served, 
we were allowed to feast our eyes upon 
flaming placards such as: 

“Own the land. Rockefeller says ‘Buy 
ahead of the drill’.”” “Buy these lots 
today —enjoy independence for life!” 

As we finished eating a dignified gray- 
haired man with a high white collar and a 
large gold cross dangling from his black 
vest front mounted the platform at the 
end of the tabernacle. 

“Friends,” he began oratorically, “I’m 
an investor in this tract and I wouldn’t 
exchange the half acre I have in this tract 
for fifty-thousand dollars—it’s worth 
more. Here we are in the heart 
of the wonderful Santa Fe Springs 
oil field—the most wonderful in 
the world today.” The heart must 
have been located at a consider- 
able distance to one side of the 
field, but none seemed to notice. 

“Here we h i po- 
tentially millions of dollars when 
the two derricks out there,” 
waving an eloquent hand toward 
two unfinished derricks standing 
a few hundred yards away, “‘start 
biting down to the golden sands 
below.” 

With calm deliberation he 
began describing the wonderful 
profits to those who would invest 
even $100 today—always today. 

“Even today may be too late,” 
he warned. ‘‘Wise investors know 
the possibilities of this oppor- 
tunity. These units are selling 
fast and soon it will be too late 
and you who do not come in with 
us will live to regret the day you 
allowed fortune and independence 
to elude you.” 


High-Power Selling 


He went on to outline the 
proposition. ‘The company, own- 
ing the lease on six acres, was 
capitalized for $500,000. Two 
wells were to be drilled. Beyond 
doubt they would come in pro- 
ducing 5000 barrels each per day. 
At $2.00 a barrel—a low figure, 
he explained—that would mean 
$20,000 a day. After deducting 
the royalty to the land owner the 
remaining seventy-five per cent 
of all the oil would be turned over 
to those fortunate enough to 
invest at once. 

And so forth and so on. The 
man who invested today would 
be sure of an income of $864 per 
year, while those who could spare 
$1000 for a short time would have 
the comfortable fortune of $8640 
paid into their hands each year 
for the rest of their lives. 

Wonderful! I began wishing I 





ad a thousand to hand the 
speaker. 
He ceased speaking. Then 


began the slaughter of the lambs. 
High-powered salesmen circulated 
through the crowd, getting their 
pevenes ‘ts off in the corners, over 
y the derricks, wherever they 
could not be interrupted 


All Within the Law: 


I watched closely. Of the more than 
three hundred people gathered in the 
tabernacle that afternoon, I venture to 
say that at least 250 were signed up for 
investments ranging from $100 to $1000. 
Figuring conservatively, that promoter 
must have taken in more than $40,000 
that afternoon alone. And he repeats 
the performance seven days in the week, 
until the entire capitalization is sub- 
scribed. No wonder he can give free bus 
rides and “seven-course luncheons.” 

Next afternoon I took the trip with 
another concern. There are at least fifty 
different concerns doing the same thing 
in the Santa Fe Springs field alone, all 
running big busses, offering free meals— 
and the opportunity of a lifetime. 

I had a vision of fifty big tabernacles 





Gusher pictures like this are used with telling effect by 
oil sharks in their game of transferring more than 
two hundred million dollars annually from the 
pockets of the public into their own 
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scattered all round the edge of the field, 
all filled with eager school teachers, 
widows, retired farmers, and men with 
small capital; in each a hard working 
speaker pointing alt across the 
fields to “‘the wonderful Hamilton well, 
friends, only a thousand yards away and 
on the same ridge, the same anticline as 
we are standing on today!” It was 
harvest time. 

Most of the would-be investors crowd- 
ing these tabernacles wanted to believe. 
They were, as I sized them up, largely 
men and women who, having worked 
hard all their lives, had come to middle 
age or past with the realization that they 
had been unable to put away enough 
money to keep them when they could no 
longer labor. Here, so luringly set before 
them, was their chance to insure 
against old age. They probably 
feared to think what it would 
mean if they lost. 

That, I realized, was the 
psychology which was filling the 
treasuries of the oil promoters. 

“They’re all the same,” said a 
veteran of the oil business, “‘with 
slight variations. That doesn’t 
mean that all the promoters are 
crooks. Many of them are simply 
fools who follow the usual method 
of getting money for drilling— 
and then lose it all. But it 
amounts to the same thing for the 
investors. 


How It Is Done 


“The corporate securities act,” 
he continued, “was designed to 
regulate propositions such as 
these and to protect the inves- 
tors. But not all of these com- 
panies operate under permits from 
the corporation commissioner. 
They evade supervision of the 
commission by forming business 
organizations, not corporations, 
and employing clever legal coun- 
sel to draw up an instrument 
which can not be construed as a 


security. 
“Others obtain real estate 
brokers’ licenses and sell undi- 


vided interests in certain property. 
Still a third class—in little evi- 
dence now-—goes to trust com- 
panies, which, under the law, can 
issue securities under their own 
corporate seal and thus evade 
investigation as to capitalization 
or geological possibilities of their 
property. 

“But a recent ruling by the 
Supreme Court of California held 
that these subterfuges were in- 
valid and gave sufhcient power 
to the corporation commission to 
cope with the fraudulent schemes. 

“Most of them stay close 
enough to the edge of the law 
that they are practically immune. 
They promise nothing and the 
commission has them so tied up, 
before a permit to sell stock is 
issued that most of the money 
must go into actual expenses of 
drilling.” 

“Then how do they figure to 
make any money?” I asked. 
“These promoters certainly 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Interesting Westerners 





An Alaskan in Literature 


Two Mountaineers in Washington 





The Governor of Oregon 
A Civic Mother in California 








A Literary Alaskan 


HE first native Alaskan to write 

of Alaska—a woman, too.” That 

is what one hears first of Bar- 

rett Willoughby. Immediately one 
anticipates a feminine version of the 
strong Alaskan heroes of fiction, back- 
grounded by a team of huskies and 
snowfields. Barrett Willoughby in her 
San Francisco apartment is a complete 
surprise: a small blonde young woman, 
essentially feminine, with only a sugges- 
tion of the tenacity which one associates 
with frontiers. In a straight black satin 
gown she pours tea daintily while talking 


of a life 


playing the 
schooner, 


on still, 


atop 
the 
sunny 
My first work 
ness 
‘whistling for a wind.’ 
keen would 


his eye 


eravity he would turn to us. 




































































Barrett Willoughby began her Alaskan adventures in a Far North cradle. 
Now and then she seeks seclusion in a San Francisco apartment to 
These dogs on her native heath are half wolf. 


write a book. 


“I had to chase them a mile to catch them,” 


she says 





as adventurous as that of few men 

and she is yet on the underside of thirty! 

“My first vivid recollections,” 
“are of my two little brothers and myself 
cabin of my 
Tyee, as we lay becalmed 

afternoons in some tur- 
quoise waterway of Alaska’s inland sea. 
a task which we three 
small sailors undertook with great serious- 
was what is known on shipboard as 
My father’s curly 
head would bob up through the hatchway, 
take in 
rounding water, then with comical Irish 


needing, 


we re 
Hop to your posts now and 
help your father whistle up a wind.’ 


“*Te’s a breeze 


hearties. 


my 


she said, 

“Instantly we would be sitting on the 
edge of the cabin top, our short legs 
dangling, and with puckered lips and 
tense eyes would break forth vociferously 
into tuneless whistling. If a breeze did 
not immediately result, my oldest brother, 
with the daring and dash of his six years, 
would rise and solemnly speak the magic 
a taught him by the mate, old 

Cap’ Lyons: 

‘Blow, Divil, blow, and we'll give you 
the cook.’ 

“We only dared to use this magic because 
we had no regular cook on board—each 
one took a turn at it, depending on the state of 
the weather and the sea, hence we felt each time 

breeze came after these words were spoken that 
we had outwitted Old Nick. We firmly believed 
that upon our efforts alone depended the wind that 
wafted the 7yee northwest along the strange, beautiful 
coast of Alaska where my father went in search of gold 
and adventure. 

“In many Indian villages and trading posts in the 
Cook Inlet region we were the only white children the 
inhabitants had ever seen. I can remember wonder- 
ful bays where deer came down in the evening to the 
water's edge and looked curiously and unafraid at our 
schooner lying at anchor in the deep green water close 
to shore; times when the tide went out while we slept 
and the 7'yee listed over on the sand and toppled us all 
out of our bunks; times when strange schooners would 
sail in after us and anchor at sunset and, thrilled with 
mystery, I would clamber into a skiff with my father 
and go aboard on the alert for giants, or heroes or, 
most longed for of all, another little white girl with 
whom I might play. But I never found a little girl 
aboard those ships. For years my brothers and I had 
only little Indians to play with and we thought all 
children lived on schooners or in Indian villages. 

“I can remember stopping at a village to attend a 
big potlatch where friendly Thlinget chiefs and their 
squaws regarded us with awe and delight, stroking 
our golden heads and trying to buy us from our parents 
with sea-otter skins. And there were other |hlinget 
villages, silent and deserted, in out-of-the-way coves 
where, against the solid background of green spruce 
trees, decaying lodges showed weathered gray and 
huge black ravens sat among the ruins. On these 
rotting thresholds my brothers and I built forts or 
played tag among the totem poles that stood guard 
before them. Sometimes we would look up into the 
mystic carved faces smiling with such weird serene- 
ness and wonder what stories they might tell of those 
long-ago untamed days when the Thlingets were 
mighty on the Alaskan coast. 

“And I remember a hidden Russian village on 
Cook’s Inlet where the Russian flag still floated, 
although Alaska had long belonged to Uncle Sam; and 
a place where the natives were just about to kill the 
best-loved man in the village as a sacrifice to the 
God of Pestilence who had sent a plague of measles 
upon them. There was a vague and terrible time 
when the sailors on the 7'yee mutinied and my father 
with a gun in his hand said things which I did not 
understand and forced them to sail the schooner to 
the nearest port. When I grew older I learned that 
they had planned to kill my father and us children 


father’s 


the sur- 
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and take my young and pretty mother and 
the schooner off to the Bering Sea and go 
sealing. Then came nine months when 
we were marooned on an island where we 
had to hunt our food or starve.” 

“And the Klondyke rush?” I ques- 
tioned. 

“When the Klondyke rush came on, 
my father took us all with him over the 
Chilkoot trail and down the Yukon in a 
little open boat he himself had built of lum- 
ber that he whipsawed. We three children 
thought this a delightful outing, sleeping 
beneath the stars, shooting rapids, bar- 
gaining with fierce looking Indians along 
the way. While our mother stood with 
hands over her face and prayed, we little 
ones watched our father steer his tiny 
craft through Miles Canon where one 
instant’s wavering meant certain loss for 
us all. We cheered our father as, bare- 
headed and pale-faced, he shot the 
seething White Horse rapids where so 
many brave adventurers have been 
Then came Daw- 
son City and the winter of the famine 
there, when my father paid $300 for a 
hundred pounds of flour and_ people 
carried moose steaks home on wooden 
skewers because there was no paper in 
camp in which to wrap anything. 

“But best I remember the school there, 
for now for the first time there were other 
white children to play with. Old Bishop 
Bumpas, the teacher, a tall gray-bearded 
hgure in rusty black with a small black 
apron tied about him, tried to teach eight 
rebellious children who were wild to get 
outside in the snow and slide ‘belly- 


buster’ down the hill near the barracks of 


the Royal Mounted Police. And the 
crisis on St. Patrick’s Day, brought about 
when the Bishop, being English, refused 
to give us the holiday we asked for. | 
waited until he went into his cabin next 
door to attend to some sour-dough bread 
he was baking and then made such a 
speech of indignation that the other seven 
pupils followed me en masse and we 
played hookey, going over to Klondyke 
City to celebrate. During this celebra- 
tion | became embroiled in a battle in 
which five little Canadians fell upon my 
brother and me. We were battered, but 
undaunted we assisted each other to 
stagger home. On the way I fell into a 
waterhole in the Klondyke river and as it 
was 35 below zero I was delivered to my 
mother not only with a black eye and 
bloody face but incased in ice. When I 
thawed I learned that the Bishop had 
been to see my mother and to tell her that 
[ was expelled. He predicted such a 
terrible fate for me that mother and dad, 
the loyal, decided that the first boat to 


Seattle should find me headed for a 
convent where I might be_ properly 


educated.” 

When this child of the North visited her 
home during vacations her father would 
often say: 

“Daughter, if you could write up some 
of our adventures they would make fine 
stories.” But to the girl who had grown 
up among them, gold-seekers, Thlinget 
Indians and isso. ee seemed too com- 
monplace for stories—the city-bred girls 
atthe convent with their unfamiliar words 
and clothes were much more strange and 
inspiring. After her education had been 
‘ompleted she returned to Katalla where 
her family had at last made a permanent 
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East peak of Mount Constance, highest 
in the Olympic Range, supposed to be 


inaccessible, It now has a cairn bear- 


ing the names of A. E. Smith 
and Robert Schellin 





home. ‘To reach Katalla one leaves the 
steamer at Cordova and in a tiny launch 
crosses the Copper river delta, which is 
made the most dangerous portion of the 
Alaskan coast by hidden sand _ bars, 
terrific currents and the Copper river wind 
that sometimes blows one hundred and 
fifteen miles an hour. Barrett Wil- 
loughby’s home is so near the beach that 
at high tide the waves rise into the yard 
and if there is a storm sometimes dash 
against the porch. Once a ship was 
wrecked on the reef outside the town and 
the wreckage piled three feet high against 
the door. 

After a time the girl went down to 
Seattle to work on a local newspaper but 
ever so often the confinement of civili- 
zation sent her rushing homeward. After 
separation from Alaska she appreciated 
a million-fold the charm of the myriad, 
luxurious wild vegetation, the mar- 
velously vivid colors, the long summer of 
twilight, the pathos of the subdued 
Indians, the exhilarating air. Her loyalty 
to Alaska is more that of love than of 
patriotism. While she concedes that 
there has been a period and small area 
involved in the Alaska we have known as 
associated with the lurid dance-hall life, 
she insists that we also remember its 
time was short, and that there is an 
Alaska of primitive beauty and gallant 
lives rarely mentioned. In her book, 
“Where the Sun Swings North,” she has 
recorded some of the great beauty of her 


country, recorded it honestly, affection- 


ately, and the unpleasant is courageously 


bared. 


Last summer, along the old sea-trails 


which her father had taken, Barrett 
Willoughby traversed the entire coast 
from Dixon’s Entrance to the distant 


Aleutian Islands, renewing acquaintance 
with Indian children with w hom she had 
played as a child, old ‘I hlinget chiefs and 








35 





pioneer miners. By a day she missed 
sailing on a steamer which was wrecked. 
For a week she lived on an island fox 
ranch in search of local color. A part of 
the time no men were there so she lived 
in a bathing suit, eating berries and fruits. 
She showed me pictures of herself in this 
costume crowned with wild celery and 
wild peas. Yes, taken in Alaska! She 
visited Russian priests who still say 
masses in gold-embroidered robes sent 
over by Catherine the Great and who, 
since the disorganization of the church in 
Russia, on week days bravely work on 
fish traps and in cannery offices to eke out 
an existence. 

Listening to Barrett Willoughby, one 
has forgotten the present and its sur- 
roundings until there is a sudden silence 
as though she is afraid she has spoken at 
too great a length of herself. The black 
satin sleeves flutter toward the tea-pot 
and she pours a second cup: 

“T’ve forgotten. Did you say sugar?” 

JEAN Patne. 
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They Conquered a Mountain 
Cc -IMBING a supposedly unsurmount- 


able pe ik is an unusual way of start- 
ing one’s career as a mountaineer, but 
such was the feat performed by A. E. 














This rock wall, 2000 feet high, was one 


of the first obstacles encountered 
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| A. E. Smith at the pinnacle of success 





Smith and Robert Schellin of Bremerton, 
Washington. As one of their first 
experiences in mountain climbing they 
attained the top of the east peak of 
Mount Constance in the Olympic range. 

For twenty-five years Mount Con- 
stance has been battered by the feet of 
rangers, mountaineers and 


Interesting Westerners 


years of failure. Both Smith and Schellin 
are strong hikers, though Mount Con- 
stance was the first peak ever climbed by 
Schellin and the second one surmounted by 
Smith. So remarkable is their feat consid 

ered that for some time experienced men 
refused to believe that it had been accom- 
plished, until two other climbers, following 
directions and a map outlined by Smith, 
made the attempt and succeeded in reach- 
ing the top where they found the proofs left 
by Smith and Schellin and convinced the 
skeptics. 

Five days’ tramp covered the trip, the 
journey in to the mountain being prac- 
tically all a steady climb. One of the 
first obstacles to be surmounted at the 
mountain itself was a wall of rock some 
2000 feet in height. It is believed by the 
successful climbers that this rock wall has 
held back the majority of those who 
attempted the feat, for at a short distance 
it appears absolutely sheer. Coming 
closer, however, the men found that it 
afforded footholds and while the attempt 
was dangerous it could be done. Fields 
of snow, more walls of rock, patches of the 
slippery red rock previously mentioned 
and sections of splintered timber where 
avalanches and huge boulders had crashed 
down the mountain, were among the 
difficulties encountered before the top was 
won. Smith and Schellin stated after- 
ward that had they realized the actual 
difficulties of the ascent they would have 
felt hesitant about attempting it. How- 
ever, they accomplished the height and on 
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| Robert Schellin, companion of Smith | 





the sixth day after their start were back 
at their work in the navy yard. 

Now that they have one mountain 
victory to their credit the two young men 
are planning for other achievements 
equally strenuous and are talking of 
making a try for Chimney Rock, another 

of the supposedly unsurmount- 





woodsmen of every degree of 
skill and all reported that this 
highest peak of the Olympics 
could not be climbed. The 
sheer rock walls that the 
climber encounters almost at 
the outset, the patches of 
crumbling red rock that break 
beneath the feet and cause the 
adventurer to slip steadily 
back, and the whole rough, 
rugged country which the 
east peak of Mount Constance 
surmounts to a height of 7778 
feet, deterred the hardiest. 
Smith and Schellin are the 
average hardy, healthy young 
Americans, both employed as 
mechanics in the Puget Sound 
navy yard. With natural love 
for the open they joined the 
Bremerton branch of The 
Mountaineers, Washington’s 
leading outdoor organization. 
Then, just to show that they 
were entitled to the member- 
ship and also to look into the 
Lake Constance region as a 
desirable place for the annual 
summer outing of The Moun- 
taineers, they set out to climb 





able peaks of the Olympics 
Beryt Dit. . 
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Oregon's Governor 


es ALTER PIERCE is the 
best neighbor I ever had. 
Whenever I want a piece of 
machinery, from a_ monkey- 
wrench to a tractor, if he is not 
at home I go and get it. Ifhe 
wants it before I return it he 
comes over after it. He does 
the same with me as I do with 
him.” 
The Pierce thus eulogized by 
a fellow farmer, whose prop- 
erty adjoins his, is the recently 
elected governor of Oregon. A 
different eulogy, but equally 
sincere, is that of an elderly 
lady, a member of the grange 
in the same county in which 
Pierce has his membership 
Whenever his name is men- 
tioned she says: “I do love to 
hear Brother Pierce speak—he 
is so hysterical.” ‘The dear 
soul means “historical,” Pierce 
being famous throughout the 
Northwest for his profound 
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the formidable Mount Con- \ 
stance. While a number of knowledge of history and his “CH 
persons have gone into the ability as a public speaker on} \ 

Olympics and have returned “hysterical” topics. Fost 
thinking they climbed Mount An exciting campaign pte} child 
Constance, all heretofore had ceded Pierce’s election. In the Abus 
climbed only Little Constance, Walter M. P; h , £0 midst of it, and when he was} home 
a lower, much less rugged ’ elter . Pierce, the popular new governor o nail billed to speak in Portland, he dren 
peak. Among the residents in isn't a perfect man—he has even been heard to “cuss failed to appear or send 4} child 
the Olympics the dictum that upon occasion. He is a type of the prosperous telegram of regret, thereby chief: 
Mount Constance itself was Western rancher, which is about as near as arousing some resentment. wilde 
inaccessible has been accepted you can come to the typical American Several newspapers COM> wing. 
as the result of twenty-five mented on the _ politic’ than 
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significance of his absence. ‘The fact was that 
blackleg had broken out among the calves on his 
ranch and upon hearing the news he rode to the 
mountains and officiated at the vaccination. He 
confessed afterward that in his anxiety over the 
stock he had completely forgotten the meeting. F.is 
favorite occupation is farming. At one time he 
specialized in wheat and had 100,000 bushels in the 
warehouse. He now owns 3600 acres of farm land 
and 9000 acres of range, runs about 500 head of 
Hereford cows and disposes of about 350 beef 
animal annually. He early put into practise a 
system of range rotation, along much the same lines 
as that later advocated by the U. S. Forest Service 
for range conservation. It has received the 
hearty endorsement of agricultural college pro- 
fessors and forest officials. 

Pierce’s election to the governorship was a notable 














victory in the past year of political surprises. His 
plea for tax reduction, for lessening the burden of 
the land owner, presented to his fellow farmers as 
only he could tell it, was invincible. He carried his 
message personally to the people, and though both 
United States Senators and even out-of-state 
speakers were brought into battle against him he 
won on a Democratic ticket in a strong Republican 
—— state by the largest majority ever given a governor 
ok of Oregon. He is a clean, hard fighter and a game 
loser, as was evidenced when he was defeated in 
the race for the governorship four years ago; and 
ere back thereby hangs a tale of politics and political enmities. 
When a member of the Oregon Senate twenty 
iountain fF years ago Pierce introduced a bill that illustrated his 
ung men § deep interest in educational progress. There was 
vements § then a wholly inadequate five-mile school tax. The 
king of F entire assessed valuation of the state was only about 
another | 120 millions. Much of the land was assessed as low 
rmount- | as $250 per acre. Small country districts could 
lympics } neither build schools nor pay teachers. Pierce’s 
Dit. .} bill proposed to set aside $8.00 per capita for every 
child of school age in the state. There was fierce 
opposition. ; A comrromise was finally effected by Mrs. E. K. Foster is a civic mother. Her slogan is ‘Children’s Rights." 
_ which the bill was passed in the name of a nother She has more youthful protegés than the famous old lady who lived in 
E is the i with $6.00 per pupil, the amount being raised a shoe. Offcially she is a Juvenile Protective Association president 
Ee is to $10.00 at a later session. 
ver had. Pierce came from Illinois to Oregon 
piece of when a boy of twenty. His first job was Years ago Mrs. Foster came to feel that direst need. Poverty and hunger had 
nonkey- | in a hay-feld. Then he taught school. the juvenile did not get the same impartial temporarily deranged the mother and 
he isnot | He says he was elected county school consideration as his elders. The Juvenile driven the father to drink. Their hut was 
Ifhe } superintendent because he was a good Protective Association had but recently unfit for habitation. Charity associations 
rn it he hay-pitcher. He saved enough money to_ been organized. As president of it she set planned to disperse the family and give 
He does | graduate as lawyer from the Northwes- out to remedy matters for the child. ‘To- each child a home among strangers. Mrs. 
do with tern University and practised ten years day many ‘hundreds of minors owe Foster felt that to destroy the integrity of 
in Pendleton. He is six feet tall, weighs _ their health, self-respect and happiness to _ this family would have been unwise, even 
rized by considerably over two hundred pounds, the guidance she wasableto give them in cruel. Despite degradation and misery 
e prop- |} has a keen sense of humor, makes friends a crisis. Her aim is to keep children out each child loved the other. She asked for 
recently | and keeps them. He has five children, of the grasp of the law; to “‘catch” them a small sum to defray the expenses of a 
gon. A all engaged in constructive work, and an _ before they have taken the false step that volunteer worker. In a few months the 
equally | invalid wife to whom he is devoted. Itis would precipitate them into the courts or mother returned cured, the eldest daugh- 
elderly | not the object of this sketch to make him make them objects of charity. She ter had learned housekeeping and was 
grange | appear a perfect man. He is not. His changes the conditions responsible for able to help, the father had stopped drink- 
1 which temper rises at times and occasionally he their troubles. Self-respect is one of the ing and secured work and the mother 
bership. | “cusses.” He is a type of the Eastern vital qualities that she fights to retain for devoted herself tothe rehabilitation of the 
is met | Oregon rancher, which is about as near the child. No publicity is ever given of family. Today that family is prosperous. 
love t0 | as you can come to the typical American. errors or misdeeds. To the unfortunate The J. P. A. is in no way connected 
-ak—he Horace Appis. she is neither a court representative nor a_ with city government or police depart- 
le dear uw wu sentimentalist—she is a friend. ment. Independently philanthropic, it is 
I we Most of the work is done in the homes. financed through membership fees, bene- 
_ - A Civic Mother A report being made that a certain case is fit programs and donations. 
rofoun in need of the “J. P. A.” Mrs. Foster or Mrs. Foster calls her work a “post- 
and hisf + HILDREN’S RIGHTS!” one of her associates goes into the home graduate motherhood.” It really began 
aker on “4 That is the slogan of Mrs. E. K. andstudiesconditions witha viewtotrans- with her own motherhood. Before ‘she 
Foster, the woman who sees that the forming them. Study of the individual had a son of her own she commenced the 
en pre} children of Los Angeles get a square deal. case necessitates study of the family as a study of kindergarten work, initiating 
Inthe} Abused children; children with disrupted unit and leads finally to study of the en- a charming system in a day when the 
he was} homes; under-nourished children; chil- vironment and the gradual betterment of kindergarten was yet ina state of develop- 
and, he dren with drunken or worthless parents; the entire neighborhood. Insanitary con- ment. She formed a boys’ club in one of the 
send . children reported for neighborhood mis- ditions have been altered through the worst districts and it was her success in 
thereby chief; children abandoned, unhappy, be- efforts of this sunny-faced, dynamic little this line that brought her the call to her 
itment| wildered—all come under Mrs. Foster’s worker. A sample of the results achieved present position. She is an eminent 
com> wing. She has more youthful protegés under her supervision is the case of a example of the all-embracing maternal 
politica’ than the old lady who lived in a shoe. foreign couple with six children, all in spirit. TursesE L. Fiske. 
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A Few Colored Novels 
OME little time ago there was a 
theory current that musical notes 
possessed color as well as purely 
auditory vibrations. Whether its 

proponents ever succeeded in establishing 
the thing as a fact we are not prepared to 
say. Perhaps jazz whirled the spectrum 
so rapidly that even those who had the 
colors firmly in mind couldn’t fit them 
into place with the notes fast enough. 
Naturally any mere amateur could not be 
expected to do much more than see red 
when the full blare of a jazz orchestra hit 
him in the tympanum. At any rate we 
haven’t heard much fuss about the theory 
lately. 

We have often felt, though, that there 
might be something in the notion, especial- 
ly since we have a color-theory of our own. 
Our idea is that books of all sorts, poetry, 
novels, essays or whatnot, might also 
be classified advantageously under color- 
headings. Certainly such a scheme would 
simplify criticism and do much to obviate 
acrimony among the critics. All that the 
reviewer would need to do to place a book 
would be to pigeonhole it somewhere in 
the rainbow with the odds only six to one 
against his hitting it right the first time; 
and a critic who had_ unequivocally 
labeled such and such a book as being a 
deep passionate purple could hardly 
quarrel very seriously with the man who 
modestly announced it as his opinion that 
the same volume was a faint salmon-pink 
shot with beige. All that he could do 
would be to remark that his opponent’s 
color training had evidently been rather 
neglected and that would end the dis- 
cussion. An incalculable amount cf time, 
space and nervous energy would thus be 
conserved and perhaps more of the 
critics would find time to write puce, ver- 
milion or ochre volumes themselves. All 
in all, the theory has its good points. 

Nevertheless we are frequently called 
upon to contest its validity with an 
unsympathetic soul who insists on 
differing with us, and sometimes we are 
hard put to it to find arguments in its 
support. Very often it is extremely hard 
to color-classify, particularly when there 
is a shortage of novels. In the more solid 
forms of reading matter it grows increas- 
ingly difficult to distinguish between 
shade and shade and even experts who 
have worked the system for years can not 
always say with assurance, “This, then, 
is solferino; and that magenta; this is 
peacock green and that robin’s- egg blue.’ 

This month, however, the veriest tyro 
might be trusted to tuck away the fiction, 
at least, under the proper tint-headings. 

Support for our theory ts ready to hand; 







































































itself into distinct chromatic adjustment. 


A Whole Rainbow at Once 


N “The Enchanted April,’’* the author 
of “Elizabeth and Her German Gar- 
den” has written a story which scintillates 
and glows with color like an entire rain- 
bow. Listen to this bit from the chapter 
where the four women find themselves in 
the garden of an old Italian castle which 
they have leased for a month, sight unseen 
and on impulse, from an advernisement i in 
the London Times. ‘The wistaria was 
tumbling over itself in its excess of life 
* * * and where the pergola ended the 
sun blazed on scarlet geraniums, bushes of 
them, and nasturtiums in great heaps, and 
marigolds so brilliant that they seemed 
to be burning, and red and pink snap- 
dragons, all outdoing each other 1 in bright, 
fierce color.” And again, “Beneath these 
trees were groups of blue and purple irises, 
and bushes of lavender, and gray, sharp 
cactuses, and the grass was thick with 
dandelions and daisies, and right down at 
the bottom was the sea.’ Could imagi- 
nation compass anything more completely 
colorful than that? 
The story itself is simple enough and 
runs smoothly along. The four women, 





Hits and Misses 


Steel. By Charles a 
The Atlantic Monthly Press. $1. 

Mr. Walker stepped from an over- 
seas commission into a laborer’s job in 
a steel mill. His story of steel as he 
saw it is not sociology but plain 
untrimmed and peculiarly gripping 
narrative. 

Ghosts What Aint. By Ellis ParkeT 
Butler. Houghton, Mifflin Co. $ .75- 

A pocket size volume which we refuse 
to compare with “Pigs is Pigs.”” Ghosts 
What Aint are inferiority complexes, 
we gather. Fairly funny. 

The Lord of Thundergate. 
ney Herschel Small. The 
Merrill Co. 

Sunset readers will remember this 
story which ran serially during 1922. 
The “special ending” for which so many 


By Sid- 
Bobbs- 


of these readers clamored has been 
retained in the book. 
The Voice at Johnnywater. By B. 


M. Bower. Little, Brown & Co. 

A good yarn involving a Nevada 
canon, a voice mysterious of course, a 
psychic pinto cat and more or less 
movies. <A good deal better than ‘‘T he 
Trail of the White Mule,” Mrs. Bower's 


last previous book. 














the spring crop of novels almost falls of 


all of them tightly bound, in one way or 
another, by ‘London fogs and London 
duties, decided to rent the advertised 
castle. The Italian spring worked its 
enchantment and, ‘‘when on the first of 
May, everybody went away, even after 
they had got to the bottom of the hill and 
passed through the iron gates out into the 
village, they still could smell the acacias.” 

Assuredly a colorful book; richly des- 
criptive, gently humorous, delightfully 
entertaining and most aptly brought out 
in the spring. 


A Cold, Hard Yellow 


A stupid sermon might be said to possess 
color; very probably if one were asked 
to pick a tint to express stodgy preach- 
ment a drab brownish-gray would be the 
shade selected. ‘“Trodden Gold” + would 
slide automatically into this class were it 
not for the fact that Mr. O’Brien’s root- 
of-all-evil text inevitably gives it the 
yellowish tinge peculiar to gold. 

We regret that the book could not have 
stayed anovel. For the first two or three 
chapters things went along fairly swim- 
mingly. Ned Sears, the young chemistry 
instructor is distinctly likable through- 
out the story. Mrs. Ball, mother of the 
two daughters whose contrasting lives 
point Mr. O’Brien’s too obvious moral, is 
exceedingly well drawn. Others in the 
book could have been quite all right if the 
author had given them half a chance. 


But, no. None of this mere story-telling 
for Mr. O’Brien. He is out to put over a 
message. ‘The message must go across if 


the book is ruined in the process. And 
the book is ruined. What might have 
been an excellent piece of narrative 
becomes a tract, a manifesto, a thesis on 
the villainy of Mammon and all his works, 
and the reader, too plainly made aware 
of the fact that the author is at him for his 
own good, tires and sickens of the business 
too early to finish the book in any fair 
spirit. 

We are sorry that we couldn’t like it, 
but Mr. O’Brien treads with too heavy 2 
ministerial step for us. tor 


The Critical Game? 


writing man who 
his secrets. 
when 


T is rare to find a 

is happy to give away 
Some here and there have done it; 
one does the result is, almost invariably, 
excellent reading. John Macy has not 

(Continued on page 101) 
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tTrodden Gold, By Howard Vincent O’Brien. 
Brown & Co. 


tThe Critical Game. By 
Liveright. 


1pril, By “Flizabetb.”? Dor 
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John Macy. Boni and 
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The Pulse of the West 


Copper is seventeen cents a pound as 
Brakes to the  2gainst twelve cents a year ago; wool has 

‘ climbed from less than twenty to more 
Credit Roadster than fifty cents a pound; from the lumber 
mills comes continuously the jubilant crescendo of the busv 
saw; cotton is butting its bean against the thirty-cent mark: 
hides are ’way up; lead and zinc are traveling up the price 
spiral; the cattle men are at last daring to lift their eyes to 
the top of the mortgage appraisingly; in the building trades 
and in mining not enough men can be had; the output of 
automobiles is breaking even the 1920 records; the price 
level is rising rapidly, wages are going up, expansion is the 
motto everywhere and 

Well, and—what? 

In 1919 and 1920 we had reached the limit of our pro 
ductive capacity and gone beyond it. The same ton of stee! 
or sugar, the same bale of cotton and the same bag of rice 
were being sold over and over among speculators at steadily 
mounting prices and paper profits, but these sales did not 
increase the available quantity of commodities by one 
pound, though each sale required a larger loan from the 
bank. It is to be hoped that the costly lesson of 1920 has 
been learned and is being remembered. Already the Federal 
Reserve Board is beginning to apply the brakes by increasing 
the cost of bank credit from 4 to 414 per cent. Good work. 
The speed of the credit car may be exhilarating while it runs 
on a smooth road, but the ride becomes most unpleasant 
when the runaway vehicle hits the rough spots on the down 


grade. 


Applying the 


U U 


Why Prophets Hesitate 
to Make Forecasts 


The most encouraging feature 
of the business situation lies 
in the fact that the improve- 
ment took place during a 
year when the country’s fa- 
vorable trade balance was 
steadily declining. In 1920 
the excess of exports over 
imports reached more than 
two billion dollars; in 1922 it 
dropped below one_ billion 
and approached the pre-war 
average, yet domestic business 
smiled ever more broadly 
right in the long face of de- 
clining exports. What is the 
reason for this anomalous 
condition? 

Perhaps the copper situa- 
tion will supply the explana- 
tion. Before the war wé 
exported sixty per cent of 
our copper output; now we 
export only forty and con- 
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Let the Sparks Fall Where They May! or 
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sume sixty per cent at home. If we ran full speed, we would 
have an excess above domestic plus foreign consumption and 
copper would once more go down the toboggan. Fortu- 
nately a shortage of labor is preventing the copper producers 
from increasing their output as fast as they would like to. 

Cotton is in a similar position. The planters are pros- 
perous because the domestic demand has grown phenomen- 
ally while their output of the commodity was only sixty per 
cent of the pre-war normal. In other words, part of the 
present prosperity is due to reduction rather than expansion. 
If cotton and copper should this year be produced in the 
usual quantities, the drop in prices might be disastrous 
because the export demand is not sufficient to take care of 
the surplus even after it is reduced by the great domestic 
demand. 

When all is said and done, the fact remains that the 
business outlook is uncertain because of the uncertainty 
concerning developments in Europe. Were Europe really 
at peace now, you and I could face the future with the 
utmost serenity and confidence. 


U U 


Will Uncle Sam Great Britain is worried. During 1922 her 
Keep Out of the ©xports to Central and Eastern Europe 
New World War? W¢re 69 per cent less than In 1913. Now 

it happens that Great Britain is a vast 
shop supporting a large part of the population by the work 
done for other nations. If these other nations do not send 
their orders, British workers are idle. A million and a half 
of them are idle now; their 
number will grow in propor- 
tion as the buying power of 
Britain’s customers declines. 
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HOUSE .f down to one-third and if 
ses =o part of this market is sup- 
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plied by somebody else, 
Britain is done for. She will 
have to export several mil- 
lions of her workers; she will 
be so impoverished in men 
and resources that her great 
colonial empire will fall to 
pieces and England will drop 
to the rank of a second-rate 
power. 

Napoleon tried to start the 
process here described. In 
self defense Britain kept on 
fighting when all continental 
Europe lay at the Corsican’s 
feet—and Britain won. Now 
France is starting out to 
duplicate the feat of the first 
Napoleon by the dismem- 
berment of Germany, by 
the acquisition of military 
economic control of 
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Wahl, in the Sacramento Bee 
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Once upona time the residents of western Oregon put up their years supply of salmon with a 
pitchfork during the height of the run. Now they have descended to smelt which in certain 
rivers are so plentiful during the spawning season that a tubful can be hauled out with a dip 
These people are catching smelt near Portland in the Sandy river 


net. 


German, Polish, Austrian, Rumanian and Bohemian 
industries. 

Writing in the Review of Reviews on this subject, Frank 
H. Simonds draws the logical conclusion that the result of 
French policy makes an Anglo-French war inevitable. 
Britain will not allow herself to die from economic strangu- 
lation without putting up a desperate fight for life. 

Cheerful prospect, isn’t it, just after the conclusion of a 
“war to end war,” but the cold hard facts of the situation 
support Simonds’ reasoning. 

Will the United States be drawn into this conflict? Of 
course we'll be in it—unless we use the full power of our 
enormous strength NOW to change the conditions which, 


if allowed to persist, make this hideous conflict inevitable. 
U U 


If we on this side of the Pacific believe that 
the post-war depression kicked us with the 
diabolical force of a Missouri mule, then 
most assuredly Japan must have believed 
that she encountered a runaway steam roller in 1920. Even 
to this day Japan is suffering from the financial headache 
following the orgy of war speculation and it was financial 
pressure as much as any other factor that caused her to give 
up the costly and unproductive Siberian adventure. Last 
December there were numerous bank failures in Japan; 
additional failures this year were avoided only by govern- 
ment aid. But there is one helpful and encouraging sign: 
the manufacturers are beginning to realize that they are 
merely delaying recovery by restricting output and keeping 
their prices high artifically, a policy they have carried out 
so vigorously that, had the Sherman Act been law in Japan, 
the jails would contain industrial magnates in layers. Now 
the combinations and trusts are breaking up, competition is 
being restored, inefficient war-born enterprises are going to 
the wall and prices are seeking their natural level. The sun 
is really rising now. 

The greatest catastrophe that can befall Japan would be 
a sudden determination on the part of American women to 
cover their—er—limbs with cotton or wool, to shed silk 
petticoats and get along without silk dresses. Raw silk 
constitutes 40 per cent of Japan’s exports in value and 
America buys nearly nine-tenths of this silk. Europe is so 
poor that its silk purchases are negligible. On the other 
hand, the Germans have so perfected artificial silk that it is 


The American 
Ankle and 


Japanese Trade 
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beginning to interfere with the 
sale of the Japanese article. 
But so long as Miss America 
insists on the real thing for her 
slim ankles, Japan will not 
worry about ersaéz silk. 


U U 


Hemp Necktie If the Chinese 
Parties Needed Weren’t so 


_H,, durned patient 
on the Hoang-Ho and philosoph- 


ical, they would have kicked the 
crop of grafting military gov- 
ernors into the deepest part of 
the Yellow Sea several years 
ago. When armed rogues ter- 
rorized the mining towns of the 
Far West in the early days, the 
population stood the nuisance 
just so long. At the proper 
moment the citizens organized 
spontaneously, hanged a dozen 
or so assorted bandits and lived 
in peace forever after. Un- 
fortunately the Chinese aren’t 
built that way; they prefer to 
let Time and George do the 
housecleaning job. Since the 
process of removing greedy tyrants by the operation of senile 
decay is extremely slow even when aided by arteriosclerosis, 
small-scale civil war and the rumors thereof continue. 
Frankly, we have forgotten the name of the present Chinese 
president and we are not ashamed of this ignorance, for 
until the power of the military governors of the various 
provinces is broken and a strong central government is 
established, the presidency of China is an empty honor and 
a hollow reed. 

In the meantime Chinese government finances are going 
from bad to worse. Sooner or later the administration of 
these finances will be taken over by the Great Powers under 
the leadership of the United States—if the Senate Irrecon- 
cilables won’t interpret such a step as a maneuver to drag 
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“Yes, Madam, but We Must Look After Our Own Welfare First” 
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Uncle Sam into the League of 
Nations via the Asiatic family 
entrance. 

Yes, friends, this world is 
full of trouble wherever the 
roving eye mav look. 


U U 


Why Do We Eat When the 


Less Meat Now Western _pro- 


, » ducers of live 
Than in 1911? stock think of 


the war, its results and its effects 
on their business, they gnash 
their teeth. In 1918, they say, 
Herbert Hoover introduced 
American meatless days in 
order to have more beef for the 
Allies. When the war ended, 
beef suddenly was _ plentiful, 
but the average American fam- 
ily had acquired the meatless- 
day habit. Therefore the 
average person in 1922 con- 
sumed almost 11 pounds of meat 
less than in 1t911. Had meat 
consumption remained on the 
1911 level, the United States 
last year would have eaten a 
billion pounds of meat more than it did, prices would 
have been higher and the producers could have paid the 
interest on the mortgage. 

But why place the blame entirely at Hoover’s door? Isn’t 
it just possible that high retail prices had something to do 
with the small per capita consumption of meat? 


U U 


Though we have harnessed waterfalls, 
penetrated miles into the crust of the earth, 
though Man’s handiwork defies storms on 
the sea, flies through the air and swims 
beneath the water, Nature still laughs contemptuously at 


Arctic Ice 
Floes and the 


Price of Rice 
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Gale, in the Los Angeles Times 


Why We Should Have Majority Verdicts 
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HAmRY T. BI- HP 


Lester Picker fell and broke his back a year ago while erecting a radio mast at San Yzidro, 
Cal. Now, crippled, radio keeps him in constant touch with the world outside. He 
continued his high school studies and graduated, listening in on the 


graduation exercises via his radio apparatus 


Man’s puny efforts. Japan, for instance, expects famine 
and starvation to prevail in the northern islands next fall 
and winter. On these northern islands the rice crop, the 
principal food supply of the dense population, will probably 
be a failure. How do they know? The Arctic ice in Bering 
Sea was unusually heavy last winter. It will lower the 
temperature of the ocean current washing Japan’s shore 
throughout the summer. This current regulates the air 
temperature. If this air temperature falls below 75 degrees 
F. during the four growing months, the rice won’t mature 
and famine will follow. 

Japanese scientists know what will probably happen on 
account of the thickness of the Arctic ice, but against this 
offhand threat of Nature they are as powerless as the bug 
beneath the elephant’s foot. 

Human life, after all, is a frail thing and most extra- 
ordinarily cheap. Nevertheless California rice growers 
should take the tip and hold out for higher prices next fall. 


U U 


When Joy Will Let’s see what is going to happen if the 
Depart from the Present immigration restrictions remain in 
force for twenty-five or thirty years. 
According to the advocates of immigration 
restrictions, the void created by the lack of immigrants will 
be filled through the increased birth rate of the indigenous 
population. In other words there will be more babies. Also, 
there will be very few domestic servants. Look at Australia 
where natural conditions and artificial restrictions have 
held immigration down to the minimum. Domestic servants 
in the Antipodes are scarcer than Republicans in Georgia; 
they are organized, have stringent rules and regulations and 
quit at the termination of the eighth hour no matter whether 
the dinner is left on the stove half cooked while six guests 
are waiting to be fed. 

The scarcity, high cost and independence of domestic help 
may be a blessing; it depends upon the viewpoint, but it 
is certain that this scarcity will be extremely tough for the 
genus flapper. When they marry, keep house and have 
babies with no nurses, maids and cooks to do the drudgery, 
they will either have to organize community kitchens and 
nurseries or else make up through hard work for their early 
lack of training in domestic science. 

Community kitchens and nurseries on the Charlotte 
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Flapper’s Life 





BENS 


LIFT VAN 
Household Goods 
SAN FRANCISCO tos ANGELES 
OAKLAND - FRESNO 


Because the railroad is not a particular success in hauling small shipments over short 
distances, the motor truck, which is unprofitable on long hauls, is beginning 


to work with rather than against its big competitor 


Hence the flapper will have to work when the servant 
famine begins in earnest. Why not anticipate this con- 
dition and get her used to it? Of course Mother can never 
get Daughter to buckle down to cooking and dishwashing, 
but why not have an exchange of daughters on the European 
style? Over there mothers send their daughters to distant 
cities to become unpaid household assistants in good families 
of a similar station in life, often paying for the daughter’s 
board while a strange mother teaches her the job of running 
a household. 

Well, why not? It can be done with profit to all parties. 
Who'll be the first one to start the exchange? 


U U 


When Railroads <A bitter and continuous three-cornered 
and Motor Trucks fight in the transportation field has been 
. going on for years. The railroads are bat- 
Work in Harmony See ’ 
tling with the trucks and motor stages 
hauling freight and passengers for profit; the average motor- 
ist curses the heavy trucks because they smash the roads and 
detests the stages because they bully him on the highways. 
And, as usual in any fight, all three parties lose. 

The remedy lies, of course, not in a continua- 
tion of the fight, but in the proper coérdination of 
rail and motor transportation, assigning to each 
that function which it is best fitted to carry on 
economically and efficiently. The railroad. for 
instance, is not a particular success in hauling 
small shipments over short distances; the motor 
truck, on the other hand, is especially adapted 
for the hauling of small shipments over short 
distances. But to ship bulk commodities over 
long distances by truck is pure and unadulterated 
extravagance. 

The proper function of both forms of transpor 
tation can be combined to mutual advantage. 
At least one Pacific Coast firm is doing it. This 
firm collects furniture and household goods in 
trucks with specially built bodies, transports the 
load to a specially built platform in the freight 
vards where a crane lifts the loaded bodies off 
the trucks and places three of them on a flat car. 
The car goes forward as part of a freight train. 
At the destination the van bodies are removed 
from the flat car, placed on truck chasses which 
haul them to the new address of the owner, thus 
eliminating expensive crating, packing and at 


age. 
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least two handlings. A train of sixty 
flat cars containing three van_ bodies 
each can be handled by five men. It 
would require one hundred eighty trucks 
and drivers to move the same amount 
of this kind of freight. Of course the 
division of functions is beneficial to all 
parties concerned, including the shipner. 
The mystery of the situation is that the 
railroads and trucking interests have not 
arranged for coérdination and coépera- 
tion on a large scale a long time ago. 
Maybe they’ll wake up soon. 


U U 


Low Returns of Canada is complaining 
1921 Census about the magnetic 


ffort of Uncle S: 
Winer Cieeaile effort Uncle am on 
her young men. “Here 


I feed, clothe and house ’em,” says 
Canada, “give ’em the best possible edu- 
cation and train them in business or 
the professions. The moment the young 
men begin to show ability and start 
repaying some of the money Canada 
has invested in them, Uncle Sam dangles 
double the salary in front of them and off across the border 
they go.” 

This wail is based on Canada’s 1921 population census. 
This census should have shown a population of at least 
10,500,000. In 1911, the vear of the preceding census, 
Canada had 7,200,000 inhabitants. During the ten years 
almost 2,000,coo immigrants entered Canada and _ the 
increase via the stork route should have been 1,800,000 net. 
Yet the 1921 census showed a total population of only 
8,769,000, nearly two millions less than was expected. 

Part of the missing two millions, 820,000 to be exact, 
drifted officially across the line to Uncle Sam’s savory flesh 
pots; they were counted by the U. S. immigration authori- 
ties. How many others drifted across informally without 
paying the head tax no one knows, but their number must 
have been huge. 

And it is getting worse—from the Canadian standpoint. 
The Dillingham Act restricts immigration from all countries 
except Canada to three per cent of the nationals residing in 
the United States in 1910. The scarcity of labor created by 
these restrictions lifted wages far above the Canadian level 
and caused an exodus of artisans which almost paralyzed 





The proper functions of steam and gasoline transportation can be combined 
to mutual advantage. One Western trucking company has under- 
taken such codperation, with satisfaction to all concerned 
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certain Canadian industries. Welcome, Canucks! There’s 
plenty of room for the likes of you in these parts. 

But supposing southeastern Europe learns the ropes, 
emigrates en masse to Canada and comes into our yard via 
the back gate? That’s a problem for Mr. Dillingham to 
consider before it becomes a problem. 


U U 


If you have to be born and want the very 
to Raise More _ best chance to survive, choose the Pacific 
dReneMidine slope for your birthplace. That favored— 

we are not bragging or boosting now, but 
merely stating statistical facts—region has the lowest 
infant mortality rate, the tallest and heaviest children in the 
U.S. A. Owing to the equable climate, the lack of extreme 
temperatures, the abundance of room, the intelligence and 
high earnings of the population plus well organized and 
financed health departments, the number of babies who are 
claimed by the Reaper in the first year of their existence is 
exceedingly small. During the past three years, for instance, 
the records for the lowest infant mortality of all cities with 
more than 250,000 inhabitants have been captured annually 
by Seattle, San Francisco and Portland. In the next 
smaller class, 100,000 to 250,000 population, Oakland 
and Spokane carried off first honors. In cities having from 
50,000 to 100,000 inhabitants Berkeley, Long Beach, San 
Diego and Tacoma have been consistently leading the 
country while Astoria in Oregon, Aberdeen in Washington 
and Pasadena, Santa Cruz and Richmond, all in California, 
have led the infant-saving procession amorig the smaller 
communities. 

Babies may be a personal liability, but they are a com- 
munity asset. The climate of the Pacific Coast is in- 
digenous, grows wild and is free to all, but the community 
effort to keep infant mortality down costs money. The Far 
West has been willing to spend it to make its infants safe. 
Other regions can do likewise, but if they want their infants 
and mothers to have the benefit of our free, wild and in- 
digenous climate, they must move them bodily into it. 


U U 


The Neglect Though the Far West watches the health 
of the Country’s Of its babies as it watches the baseball 
Child Teturns. it hasn’t paid so very much atten- 

tion to the development of its children 
after they grow out of the infant stage. Writes Herbert 
Hoover, president of the American Child Health Association, 
ina personal letter to SUNSET: 

“The problem can be simply stated. Our doctors inform 
us that 80 per cent of American children are born normal, 
whereas approximately 20 per cent of them are normally 
healthy when they reach maturity. This organization is, 
therefore, devoting its efforts to the problem of sustaining 


The Best Place 


“Normal” 
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Playing Leap Frog 


normal children as distinguished from the care of those who 
fall by the wayside.” 

It’s unpleasant but true that children deteriorate from the 
time they cease to be babies until they leave high school. 
The older child has a will of its own. It can not be packed 
off to sleep or fed well-balanced meals against that will. 
The baby, just like the young animal, quickly learns to 
submit to the adult’s command, but not so the older child. 
It not only wants its own way more vehemently and persist- 
ently than the baby but it is subjected to many influences 
outside the home that work counter to the parerit’s will. 
But wonders can be wrought if you can capture the child’s 
interest in the practise of health habits. 

Let’s make the Far West the leader in the effort to bring 
the children up to the high standard of Far Western babies. 
The series of articles by eminent child specialists now 
appearing in SUNSET demonstrates how it can be done. Turn 
to page twenty-eight and see that the simple inexpensive 
program is adopted in your community. The Child Health 
Editor of SUNSET will gladly tell you how to start it. 


U U 


Oil Swindlers = One promoter of a “unit” oi] company in 
Caught by the California is serving a thirty-year sen- 
Blue Sky Statute tence; three others sentenced to the peni- 

tentiary are out on appeals; twelve more 
have been indicted and are awaiting trial; forty-six concerns 
have been compelled to change their methods; the large oil 
companies are refusing to buy the oil produced by the 
“unit” and “undivided interest” promotions because title 
to the oil is not clear. ‘These are the results of a campaign 
by the State Corporation Commissioner against the crooks 
and swindlers taking advantage of the new spectacular oil 
fields round Los Angeles to extract millions from the gullible 
and credulous. 

The California traps for the unwary are being cleared up 
rapidly, but the Texas sharks are still burdening the mails 
with their fake promises. Since Texas has failed to enact 
a blue-sky law, the only way to put an end to the activities 
of the crooks is through Federal action. Here is hoping that 
Congress will take time enough to pass the Dennison bill 
at the next session. 
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IVES of great men like Doc Work 
of Pueblo, Colorado, remind us that 
we too may be doctors and yet 
leave behind us footprints on the 

sands of time—if we will be up and doing 
and mix local politics with dope. Boys, 
take an interest in the precinct committee, 
rise to the county committee, corral the 
national state committeeship and you 
will grow into greatness and fat jobs; one 
day you may be Postmaster General or 
something equally good without knowing 
anything about the business. Later you 
may become Secretary of the Interior with 
no qualifications in particular except your 
birth in the interior of the country. Yea, 
and all the sycophants of the press will 
write reams about your professional 
abilities, and the Civil Service employes 
will give you loving cups and everybody 
will smirk and smile. 

At that, Doc Work is not happy to be 
Secretary of the Interior. In official rank 
the Interior Department is two points 
down from the Postmaster General, and 
hereafter Dr. Work will be two seats 
further away from the head of the table 
at all Washington social functions, which 
will be a constant advertisement at every 
official divertisement that he has in effect 
been demoted. 

This is not a knock at Secretary Fall’s 
successor, but just a commentary on the 
methods this business country uses to 
pick the men to run its business. Hubert 
Work used to run a sanitarium and local 
politics out in Colorado, was as busy as a 
bee round Republican national head- 
quarters in 1920 and got the credit for the 
Republican landslide in the Western 
states in that year—a landslide which 
would have been larger if the Republicans 
hadn’t done a tap of organization work 
and speech making. Doc Work is an 
able man, a good mixer and an excellent 
executive; and so he was chosen to super- 
vise the biggest government business. 
But being human he has a fairly well con- 
cealed grievance because the exigencies of 





politics should have shoved him into 
something he didn’t want. 

The said exigencies were that the 
President wanted “to do something”’ for 
Harry New, lame-duck senator from 


Indiana, who recently was retired by his 
constituents. For some reason or other 
the lame-duck Hoosier seemed to fit in as 
Postmaster General, but-aroused oppo- 
sition as Secretary of the Interior. Also, 
Doc Work matched the tradition that the 
Secretary of the Interior must be a Western 
man. All of which shows how admirably 
equipped the Pueblo man is to administer 

the public domain, the Indians, Alaska, 
the Geological Survey, the bureaus of 
education, patents and mines, the Reclam- 
ation Service, etc. And at that he may 
make a good job of it; especially as he has 
just put out a “ release” modestly admit- 


ting that he has “‘regenerated”’ the post- 
ofice department. 
U 
What is Fame? 


Fame is not the pervasive thing Dr. 
Work used to think it was in his calf days 
in Greely, Colorado. To wit: a while ago 
the postmaster of Eureka, California, was 
in Washington attending some sort of a 
post officials’ gathering. 

“Let me introduce you to Dr. Work,” 
said a mutual acquaintance on a chance 
conjunction of the two. 

“Glad to meet you,” says the man from 
Eurek: 1; “what do you do in the service?” 

“That’s what I wonder, myself,” was 
the answer. 

Later in the day when the Eureka man 
had identified Dr. Work, he thought he 
might just as well let the situation stand 
as it was. 

Telling this anecdote reminds me of one 
Herbert Hoover told the California Asso- 
ciation the other night, when weary and 
grippe-stricken he was dragged before it 
as a prominent Californian exhibit, in a 
melancholy condition that did not promise 


such entertainment by a man normally of 
serious mind 

“Three members of Congress were 
walking homeward at a leisurely rate, 
when one remarked that by deviating two 
blocks from the direct route they could 
take in the residence of a friend who had 
a perfectly legitimate supply of cocktails. 

““Let’s walk round there,’ said the 
second. 

“Why walk? 
third.” 


Let’s run,’ said the 


U 


Johnson Inspects Europe 


Having done his damndest—and suc- 
ceeded—to keep the United States from 
plunging into the Hague Court door to 
the League of Nations, Hiram Johnson 
has departed for Europe incognito; that 
is, he announces that he intends to take 
no part in European problems, being 
determined to stay just as far away from 
them personally as he would have the 
United States keep out. French, British 
and German statesmen who were hopeful 
that he would ease their burdens will be 
greatly disappointed. 


U 
Lame Ducks and Game Refuges 


Another lame duck, brought to ground 
after a 26-year flight in Congress— Mor 
dell of Wyoming, who had attained the 
dizzy height of Republican floor leader- 
ship in the House—took a legislative shot 
at wild ducks and other wild things as he 
made his exit from legislative halls. Mon- 
dell’s opposition was chiefly responsible for 
the defeat of the game-refuge bill so at- 
dently supported by the Audubon societies 
and all lovers of the wild. Mondell de- 
scribed it as a measure that would interfere 
with state rights, but especially with the 
inherent right of the poor farm boy to take 
his gun without a Federal license costing 
one dollar and go out for the innocent 
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pleasure of blazing right and left at all 
things animate. Get the slogan that fits 
the psychology of your audience and you 
can do anything with it. By the use of 
the farmer’s barefoot boy Congress can be 
conquered at all times. In effect, shout- 
ing “‘Up with the boy and down with the 
game,” the House blithely hastened the 
day when there shall be no game for the 
poor farm boy—or anybody else. Mon- 
dell was mentioned and pushed for the 
Interior Department, but the push was 
not strong enough. 


U 
The Last Troubles of Fall 


His last month in office made miserable 
by the Pueblo Indian land title agitation, 
stirred up by John Collier, the Women’s 
Federation and Sunset, Mr. Fall lapsed 
into privacy with another red hot though 
petty Indian row on his hands. It was 
all about the post tradership at Keams 
Cafion on the Moqui reservation in 
Arizona. One Joseph Schmed- 
ding who was conducting the 
store was ordered by Mr. 
Fall to vacate; whereupon 
eastern jobbers who had 
stocked Schmedding saw their 
account in danger of dis- 
astrous deflation and took 
up the cudgels on Schmed- 
ding’s behalf, alleging that 
his eviction would be a 
monstrous wrong. Senators 
and Representatives by the 
dozen debouched into the 
Secretary's office in full 
offensive equipment, and at 
last accounts he was giving 
this matter his undivided 
attention, having always in- 
sisted on dealing personally 
with all matters from his 
own Southwest. 

Now the Sage of Three 
Rivers is taking it easy on 
his Mescalero Apache Indian 
Reservation ranch, a ranch 
which will not be improved 
by roads built to connect 
the scattered portions of 


Fall’s_| proposed all year 
national park. 
U 
Rejuvenating the Indians 
Trees 


Talking of Indians, I was 
surprised to find the other 
day that the Indian Service 
has a forestry organization 
on the most modern lines, 
with a chief forester, J. P. 
Kinney, and all other appurtenances. 
It’s a small affair compared to the Forest 
Service of the Agricultural Department, 
but it looks after forests that would cover 
the whole of Massachusetts and Connec- 
ticut and it sells timber worth a million 
and a half annually for the Red Man’s 
account. ‘Tribal forests are administered 
on the perpetual-yield basis—and some of 
the Indians will have wood to burn or 
build with when a white man can’t find 
a toothpick. The timber plutocrats of 
the Indian world—and they would cut a 
respectable figure even in a gathering of the 


erated the Postoffice Department. 
for the Interior Department. 
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white lumber barons—are the Klamaths of 
Oregon. About 1200 of them, including 
a few stray Piutes and Modocs, own 
about $25,000,000 worth of prime timber, 
mostly Western yellow pine. 

Nothing was done to protect or con- 
serve Indian timber until about twenty 
years ago, and the Indian forest service 
was not established until 1910. Previous 
to that time the only Indian timber that 
was regularly disposed of was “‘dead and 
down,” but the proportion of Indian 
trees that were in that condition was 
startling—when the loggers got busy. 
The Indian forest service has never since 
found such a marked prevalence of dead 
trees in growing forests belonging to our 
red brethren. 


U 
Perhaps Painless Parker Can Help 


Senator Key Pittman, who represents 
silver in Congress and _ incidentally 
Nevada, (the modern conception of 





INTERNATIONAL 
Doc Hubert Work of Pueblo, Colorado, admits that he regen- 
Let's hope he'Ildo as much 


Congress being that it properly repre- 
sents economic groups instead of terri- 
torial patches) is trying hard to think up 
something to replace the silver purchase 
law which he fathered. But he will be 
an exceptional legislative genius, indeed, 
if he can match it. During the war, the 
British were in great and immediate need 
of silver for coinage in India; and Pittman 
conceived the scintillating idea of helping 
the Hindoos, the British Empire, the drive 
against Germany, Nevada and silver all 
at once, with no expense to anybody. His 
law authorized the treasury to sell to the 


It needs lots of regeneration 
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British silver bullion at one dollar an 
ounce, and to replace it with silver from 
American mines at the same price. Silver 
is worth about 60 cents an ounce at this 
writing, but the United States Govern- 
ment is still buying it at a dollar an ounce 
—and losing nothing. However, the 
silver sold to the British will soon be 
entirely replaced and the law will expire 
by its own terms. What will happen to 
American silver then? The Pittman 
problem is to keep it from happening by 
some method as painless to the taxpayer 
as the present law. 


U 


American Rubber Plantations 


When the British rubber planters of 
Malaysia and thereabouts inaugurated an 
export tax on raw rubber, they started 
something that may have all kinds of 
reactions on industry and empire. They 
started Mr. Hoover into action on one of 
the things he has been long considering, 
the development of our 
colonial tropics or of tropi- 
cal regions that may be within 
our economic influence. We 
are the great buyers of many 
tropical products, but their 
production, as in the case of 
rubber, is generally controlled 
by foreign capital or foreign 
governments. Supported by 
11,000,000 automobile own- 
ers, Congress was rushing 
through a bill in its last days 
to appropriate half a million 
to investigate the possibilities 
of American self-containment 
or independence in rubber, 
nitrates, sisal and other raw 
materials. The implications 
are the development of a 
great rubber-growing indus- 
try in the Philippines, new 
bonds between the islands 
and the United States. Gen- 
eral McIntyre, chief of the 
Bureau of Insular Affairs, 
tells me that General Wood 
reports from Manila that 
the Philippine legislature is 
likely to revise the land laws 
in April or May so that pub- 
lic land may be disposed of 
in blocks suitable to large 
plantations. According to 
General MclIntyre, the 
United States has an excep- 
tional asset in Filipino brains 
and labor, as well as in land 
suited for rubber culture. 
No other native tropical 
people have the capacity and 
the training that the Fili- 
pinos have for technical and executive 
tasks; so that if the United States will 
supply the capital and the leadership, he 
thinks that competing tropical regions will 
be covered with our dust. All this is a 
vision at present, but several hundred 
hard-headed business men making and 
consuming rubber products on a large 
scale spent two days in Washington at it. 
We shall see—in about ten years—the 
results, perhaps, in further expansion of 
that American imperialism in the tropics 
that so greatly worries some of our 
people. 
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Ada Sterritt’s finger was leveled at Miss Pride. ‘He's found out about the body. Now the girl will know 


every one will know about i” 


about it 


MOON COUNTRY. 


A Mystery Romance of the Western Sand Dunes 


XVI 
T the same time, dramatics were 
also taking place in the front 
room of the old Pride house 
from which Joan had run for 


help. In the morning light which 
slanted between the shutters, Miss 
Pride and her servant faced each 
other. The elder woman had instinct- 


ively stepped behind one of the high- 
backed arm chairs, as if she would 
thrust even this frail barrier between her- 
self and her captor. Ada Sterritt had 
stopped in the center of the room. Her 
head was .lowered threateningly, her 
knotty red fingers were closing and open- 
ing—not nervously, but deliberately, as 
if in imagination she was crushing some 
tiny helpless thing between them. he 
mask of terrible, cold patience which 
Joan had seen on her face the day after 
her arrival, had been dropped. The spider 
was ready to bite. 

It was a strange setting for such un- 
leashed passions, this formal little room 


By Gladys E. Johnson 


Author of: The Wind Along the Waste 


Illustrated by Louis Rogers 


with its prim  antimacassars, its wax 
flowers enframed over the chill marble 
mantel, the uncompromising walnut furni- 
ture. ‘The prism chandelier was sounding 
its faint, high tinkle, set in motion by 
that violent slamming of the front door 
which had shut Joan out on the dunes. 
Out of his deep gilt frame, old Sinful 
Pride bent his piercing black eyes down 
upon the two. He seemed to be surveying 
them with a detached and sardonic amuse- 
ment, as if he found a cruel humor in this 
outcome of the sordid drama he had 
started so many years before. 

Beneath Ada Sterritt’s uncompromising 
stare, Miss Pride seemed some timid 
small animal unable to avert its fascinated 


gaze. Into the chill silence of the 
room the servant’s words dropped 
slowly, heavily. 

“You've reached the end of your 
rope. You can’t back away any 
further. ‘The girl’s beginning to ask 
questions. You can’t put her off the 

way you’ve put me. And more than 
that—” her pause was weighted with a 
dreadful menace; she thrust her head 
forward, her teeth were bared, but now 
there was no attempt at the semblance 


of a smile—“That fellow of hers knows 
what's under the big dune. Riddle has 


blabbed, like I always said he would.” 

The spider had struck. 

There was a queer little sound in the 
gray silence which followed Ada Sterritt s 
voice; a little noise like a very tired sigh. 
The weight of those accusing words seeme 
to have crushed the air from Miss Pride’s 
lungs. Her face was pinched and white, 
only the desperate grip of her thin fingers 
on the chair’s back kept her from falling. 
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The servant had moved closér. One 
big-knuckled forefinger was leveled at 
the stricken figure of the other. 

“He’s found out about the body,” 
she went on. ‘Now the girl will know 
about it—every one will know about it. 
They'll come out from town to get you 
for that murder you did sixteen years 
ago.” 

“Oh, there wasn’t murder in my heart!” 
It came through Miss Pride’s dry lips, 
a ghost of a cry. 

“That won’t save you,” the servant 
rasped out. “You did it. I’ve kept still 
about it all these years, but now he’s 
found out, Lloyd has. All your sweeping 
of the sand up to the dune again won’t 
save you now. The coroner’ll come out 
and ask what we know about the man 
buried under the dune. He’ll make me 
lift up my hand and swear to tell all the 
truth and I’ll have to tell of the man 
who showed up on the beach with Riddle 
sixteen years ago looking for the treasure 
he'd heard your father got from the ship 
he wrecked. [ll have to tell of seeing you 
deliberately tripping him up so’s he fell 
down the gulley that used to be where 
the big dune is now, and broke his neck.” 

“He was chasing me—he said he’d 
choke me if I didn’t tell where the money 
was hidden. He was chasing me! As 
God is my witness, I didn’t mean to kill 
him! You know that, Ada; I was half 
mad with fright!” 

She looked nearly mad with fright now 
as she faced her accuser, her gray hair 
disheveled about her ghastly face, her 
strange eyes more distraught than ever. 

Ada Sterritt’s voice crashed upon her 
hysterical plea with cold finality. The 
woman was deliberately repainting the 
scene of sixteen years ago, watching her 
victim between the words to note their 
effect. 

“That won’t save you, I say. He 
hadn’t laid a finger on you. I'll have to 
say that him and Riddle came to the 
house peaceful enough trying to pump 
you about the old man’s money. Up to 
then you had me fooled with your cry of 
poor mouth, talkin’ about it being all 
legend an’ boasting on the captain’s 
part. I ought to’ve had better sense; 
he told me when he was alive that you’d 
be too proud to admit your paw was a 
wrecker an’ a thief. That'll come out in 
the trial too. That girl’s goin’ to be real 
proud of the family she comes from.” 

Under the taunt of this Miss Pride 
seemed to shrink until she nearly col- 
lapsed. Ada Sterritt continued in a gloat- 
Ing voice. 

“Tl have to tell of seeing you running 
over the dunes with this sailor running 
alter you an’ then of seeing you de- 
liberately trippin’ him so’s he fell in the 
gully. I'll have to tell how you begged 
me to help you hide him an’ how he was 
buried in the sand, right where he fell. 
ordy, the way the head lolled round 
when we moved him, like a seagull’s 
whose neck’s been wrung; an’ the dead 
tyes, popped open like that an’ starin’ 
right up at you—’ 

“Ada!” It was a ery of loathing terror. 
Miss Pride’s face was terrible in its fixed 
intensity. She continued in a dry, solemn 
whisper, “My God, I’ve seen it like that 
all through the years! Buried under tons 
and tons of sand, the dune growing on top 


of itlike it wanted to help me cover it up. 
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I did it for Joan—I’d never seen her then, 
but I loved her. I didn’t want her to come 
to know her aunt was a— was a—” 

“Murderess,” finished Ada Sterritt 
with hateful deliberation. 

Miss Pride’s staring agate eyes flinched 
at the word. She continued, still in that 
dreading whisper. 

“All through the years it seemed like 
the sand was piled up here—” Her hand 
crept up and rested on her thin chest. 
“An’ then, for no reason a-tall it began 
to come down, streaming down, day an’ 
night like it was afraid of hiding the 
terrible thing from God any longer. More 
an’ more—no matter how I tried to stop 
it. I used to lie awake in the dark an’ 
know it was pouring down and I couldn’t 
stop it.” 

As though she realized that she had 
driven her victim to the last point of 
endurance, Ada Sterritt spoke with ac- 
celerated force. 

“T’ve kep’ quiet for sixteen years. Now 
the thing’s come to a showdown. I’m 
the only one who saw you trip this sailor. 
Sure, Riddle learned of it through you 
babbling to him right after—more fool 
you for giving him a chance to blackmail 
you all these years, but he didn’t actually 
see it happen. If they make me swear to 
tell the truth, I’ll have to say you did it. 
But, if I aint here, they can’t find out 
nothing from me. Well, I’m willing to 
gO away, now, at once, and you can tell 
‘em anything you please about the dead 
man. And I'll do that if you'll tell me 
where your father hid his money.” 

Before Miss Pride could speak, the 
woman resumed again, more rapidly still. 

“Tt’s played out, I tell you. Over twenty 
years I’ve waited for that money, ever 
since I first come here an’ the old fool 
used to come in the kitchen an’ gloat to 
me over the Spanish gold he’d hidden. 
Twenty years—Gawd, it don’t seem pos- 
sible it’s been that long. But you can’t 
put me off any longer. What do I care 
now that the old fool repented on his 
deathbed an’ left it to the kid of the son 
he’d driven from home. It was all right 
then to promise you'd keep the hiding 
place a secret an’ only tell Joan about it 
on her wedding day. It’s different now. 
I got you where you got to come through. 
If I tell what I saw on the dunes sixteen 
years ago, you'll go to jail for life—or 
you'll hang.” 


PATO the still gray room those words of 
violence were hurled like living things. 
The spider was looming above her prison- 
er, waiting, having driven her fangs into 
a vital spot. And, as if she had actually 
been flooded with deadly poison, Miss 
Pride’s frail body shook like an aspen. 
For a moment the servant had an im- 
patient fear lest she had gone too far, lest 
the overwrought little creature be about 
to faint. This delay might be fatal to her 
plans. Even now her ears were strained 
for Joan’s returning footsteps. She 
placed one hand on the other’s shoulder 
and shook her. ‘This had an unexpected 
and amazing result. ‘The spider had over- 
leaped her mark. ‘The physical action 
disarranged the delicate clockwork of a 
mind already overburdened by long years 
of strain and started it clashing and grind- 
ing in a totally different direction. A 
sudden influx of blood mottled Miss Pride’s 
paper-white face. With the courage of the 
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desperate, the little woman faced her 
tormentor. 

“Then let ’em hang me, or let ’em put 
me in jail! I’ve done everything I could! 
All through these years I’ve fought for 
Joan. Now there’s nothing I can do! 
If it’s found—” her tone invested the 
pronoun with a_ horrid personality 
“everything’s all over anyway. I’m so 
tired—so tired—’ Her voice trailed off 
then burst out again with accentuated 
force. ‘You can tell all you know, then; 
I can’t stop you. I can’t bribe you to 
keep still—’ Her words held more than 
the satisfaction of speaking the truth; 
they held a retaliating enjoyment in 
disappointing this woman she so disliked. 
“T can’t I tell you, because I’ve lied to 
you for sixteen years! There isn’t any 
money!” 


OR a moment stupefed belief, alter- 

nated with suspicious doubt, raced like 
dark thunderclouds over Ada Sterritt’s 
face. Then she laughed harshly. 

“That’s the same gag you told me when 
I first come here! | used to believe you 
until that old beast there—” her head 
jerked to the picture of the captain 
“told me about it himself. Used to come 
out in the kitchen, he did, rubbing his 
hands and cacklin’ over the money he’d 
hidden. He said you’d deny there was 
any because it would dirty up your 
precious family name. ‘Lots o’ folks round 
here think the old man’s got nothin’ 
but the little investment he’s livin’ on,’ 
the old witch would say, ‘but I’ve fooled 
’em!’ an’ he’d show his toothless old gums 
an’ ramble on for whole mornings about 
the Spanish money ship an’ the big box 
full of gold coins. He promised I'd get 
some—gulling me, he was! He knew 
damn well I wouldn’t ’ve stayed down 
here in this Godforsaken neck o’ the 
woods, waitin’ hand an’ foot on him if 
there wasn’t goin’ to be somethin’ in it 
for me!” 

She was talking louder and faster, as if 
in spite of her spoken assurance some- 
thing in her mind recognized the ring of 
truth about Miss Pride’s last remark. 

“There is money!” she cried. “He told 
you about it on his deathbed. You told 
me you'd promised him to keep its secret 
for the kid!’ Her voice rose to a shrill 
edge of panic and broke through her in- 
solent stolidness. 

“T lied to you!” Hetty Pride brought 
the words out with a sort of desperate 
satisfaction as if she were trampling in 
spirit on the woman who had hounded her 
for so long. “I lied to you to keep you 
from telling about that—about that— 
under the dune. Always before that 
happened I’d denied my father had any 
money or that he’d wrecked any ship 
whenever you brought the subject up. I 
wanted to keep the family name clean for 
Joan’s sake. She was just seven years old 
then—I hadn’t seen her, but I wanted to 
protect her. Seems like it was bad enough 
for me to go through life alone and 
ashamed, without my brother’s poor little 
girl growing up to face the same thing. 
’S true there was money once, but that 
was long ago. Captain Pride gambled 
every last cent of it away in San Francisco 
long before you ever came here. We've 
always lived on the interest of some farm- 
lands he had rented out, that’s all there 
was left. I’m glad to tell you this! I’m 
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glad to speak out the truth after all these 
years. I’m glad—glad—glad that you’ve 
waited an’ waited only to find there was 
nothing for you in the end, because I hate 
you!” 

Her voice rose to a hysterical shrillness. 
The words came tumbling and spilling 
over each other. She poured them over 
the big woman standing before her with 
arms rigidly akimbo as if she had been 
frozen in the awkward attitude. 

“I’ve never liked you, even in those 
first days when I saw you trying to worm 
your way into my father’s good graces to 
find out about the money. I wanted to 
send you away then, but he wouldn’t let 
me. He was a tyrant. 
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on after father died, but I was planning 
to turn you out soon’s I could find Joan 
and her mother and bring them down 
here. But my letters always came back— 
nobody knew where they’d gone. And 
then—” her voice faltered for the first 
time, “and then it happened—that ac- 
cident on the dunes out there sixteen 
years ago. And you said I’d murdered 
him. You and Riddle both said it. What 
could | do? I’d always had to hide my 
head because of my father; I had no one 
to turn to. I thought of Joan, of the 
baby I’d never seen. I would only be one 
more disgrace to her. My father was a 
suspected murderer and thief. No one 
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was old enough to go to school, so’s she 
wouldn’t guess anything was wrong. | 
kept her away for years though my heart 
was aching for just one sight of my baby!” 
Her voice broke. She dissolved into a 
fit of convulsive weeping. 
The woman before her might have been 
turned to stone. All movement, all in- 
itiative seemed crushed from her by this 
disappointment which had rolled down 
with the accumulative weight of twenty 
years. Then a sudden spasm disturbed 
those hard, shining features. The stricken 
grayness was wiped from Ada Sterritt’s 
face. It grew dark with angry blood, her 
eyes became gleaming slits of hatred. 
“Liar! You blasted 

liar!’ Her words were 





Sometimes I’ve wished 


thick, she choked on 





I’'d run away like my 
brother did. But I was 
only a girl, I’d_ never 
known the _ outside 
world—so I stayed. 
Then that letter came, 
telling of my brother’s 
death and then of the 
birth of the little 
daughter he never saw. 
His wife was asking 
could she come down 
here, poor sick friend- 
less thing with a little 
new baby—seemed to 
me then that a gleam 
of heaven was shining 
through. Seemed as if 
God was having me live 
for something. I tried 
to think how a baby’s 
laugh would sound in 
this gray old house—” 

Still the woman be- 
fore her stood in that 
frozen attitude. The 
spider seemed _para- 
lyzed by its own venom. 
In the quiet chilly room 
the long scroll of the 
years was unrolling be- 
tween the two. Mem- 
ories long hidden, silent 
loves and terrible ha- 
treds nourished in se- 
cret, stirred from their 


Factory Smoke 


By Ted Olson 


To the grim shrine of what misshapen god 
Does this foul incense heavily aspire? 
What gnomish creatures feed the sulphurous fire ? 

What swart believers bow beneath his rod? 

What hidden mysteries, terrible, obscene, 
Mark the red ritual of his dread demesne? 


I have seen other smoke against the dawn, 
Snaring its tenuous thread across a star, 
Lifting a glimmering pathway, blue and far, 

Till the high plains and the low sky were drawn 
To reverent kinship, and the prairie sod 
Held genial converse with a smiling god! 


Gods are not one, but many, and their altars 
Manifold as the seeking hearts of men. 
Why from the old ways do I turn again 

To walk with eyes averted, step that falters, 
Through these harsh temples, alien to me, 
Cringing before a hostile deity? 


her cold fury. 

Miss Pride broke into 
babbling _ self-defense. 
“It was for Joan! | 
bore it all alone as 
long asI could. I was 
afraid it would disgrace 
her; shut her out from 
life and love as I'd 
been shut out. She was 
all alone, but now, 
thank God, _ there’s 
Quentin. He’ll _ look 
after her. First off | 
distrusted him, | 
thought he was siding 
with Riddle, but Joan 
was right, he’s a good 
man. He'll look after 
my little girl, Quentin 
will. It doesn’t matter 
what becomes of me if 
Joan’s happy—’’ She 
poured out the words 
as if she were powerless 
to stem their flow now 
that the silent dam of 
the years had broken. 
Her words trailed into 
a shrill scream of 
terror. 

Ada Sterritt _ had 
snatched up a_ heavy 
conch shell, used to 
hold a china silk scar 

















draped on one cornet 





dark recesses in the soul 
and crept up tothelight 
of speech. Miss Pride 
was speaking with a nervous vehemence, 
hurling the words at the impassive giantess 
before her. 

“And then you sided with him when he 
said they couldn’t come here! ‘The two 
of you crushed out the only hope that had 
ever come into my life, that day. Only 
God knows how I hated you then. Maybe 
if you’d kept out of it I could have begged 
him to let them come. Poor things—poor 
things—I had to write the letter that 
turned them away from the home they 
should have had! It was as if every word 
I wrote was squeezing my heart dry.” 

The long-ago memory had started her 
tears. They rained down her shrivelled 
face like a shower, they dripped on the 
yoke of her dress, they clouded her vision 
and she shook them impatiently away 
that she might see that stark, staring face 
before her. 

“And then after he died I tried to find 
them. You never knew that, for all you 
watched me like a hawk. I couldn't stay 
down here alone, that’s why I let you stay 


would believe I was any better. You 
said you'd cover it up and keep still if I 
told you where the money was hidden. 
I was afraid to tell you there was no 
money. I was desperate. I made up a 
story about my father repenting before 
he died and leaving it in trust with me 
for Joan. That she was to be told its 
hiding place only on her wedding day. 
That seemed a long way off then. I 
thought it would give me time to find 
some way out. Then between you, you 
and Riddle, you made my life a hell. 
Wearing me down, threatening me, black- 
mailing me year after year, robbing me of 
any little mite I could scrape together, 
even the money I wanted to keep for 
Joan’s schooling. ‘Times were when it 
seemed easier to give up, and then I’d 
think of Joan and the disgrace it would 
mean to her. I had her for my own at 
last—something to love. She’d come 
down after her mother’s death. And I 
had to give her up because of you! I 
bundled her out of here as soon as she 


of the center table. Its 
irregularity made it 2 
formidable weapon, but the servant's 
venom was directed first to that picture 
looking down upon them with piercing 
black eyes. The woman had flown into: 
Berserk rage which for the moment sa¥ 
the picture as a living thing. ‘The shel 
crashed against the protecting glass, then 
fell heavily to the floor among the broket 
splinters. The glass had broken in such: 
way that a long irregular crack ran about 
one corner of that thin-lipped mouth, 
deepening the impression of an tronit 
smile. It added to Ada Sterritt’s madnes 
“Yes, laugh, you dirty lying beast 
Took me in, didn’t you, with your talk 
of hidden gold! Snickerin’ an’ chucklin 
like a sly ol’ fox, saying how I wouldni 
lose by any favors I’d do! Gloatin’ ove! 
the ships you’d wrecked an’ the gold you'd 
hidden!” Her fury choked her into silence 
The piercing black eyes of the evil old mat 
looked back and by some trick of th 
shadows cast by the swaying prisms, that 
tantalizing smile seemed to deepen. 
was beyond her puny wrath—that was the 
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message it sent out and it penetrated of his blue eyes, afraid to hear the curt, hurriedly over the dunes to the sandy 


even Ada Sterritt’s rage-filled brain. 

She wheeled on the frail old daughter, 
whose life had been lived in the shadow 
of a father’s crime. Here was something 
tangible on which to vent the spleen of 
Here was living flesh to 


twenty years. F ] 
mind which would know 


cringe and a 
torment. 

With a terrible, deadly deliberation her 
hands rose above her head, the finzers 
hooked. Her lips twisted back from her 
large square teeth. 

Miss Pride’s cry was a mouse-squeak 
of terror; her vocal chords seemed par- 
alyzed. Those terrible red hands with 
their man-like strength crashed down on 
the thin shoulders. The victim was lifted 
clear of the ground and held in dangling 
helplessness while the gaunt woman shook 
her as a terrier shakes a rat. All of her 
balked fury went into the action. 

Above Miss Pride the white plaster 
ceiling and the dark 
incrusted walls ran to- 
gether in a mad swirl; 
her head lolled help- 
lessly, her arms were 
pinned to her sides; 


she could not have 
cried out even if there 
had been any one to 


hear and respond. In 
a lightning flash of 
time the poor woman 
prayed that she would 
faint, that kindly black- 
ness would swallow her Ne 
away from those hate- 
convulsed features. 

Then a pause—more 
terrible in its suspended 
menace than  violcnce 
would have been. It 
was an astonishing tab- 
leau for this prim little 
commonplace room; “ 
the red-armed giantess 
dangling the frail old 
woman as if she had 
weighed no more than 
a new-born baby, and 
above them the sly 
grim smile of the shat- 
tered picture. 

Ada Sterritt had 
caught a sound from 
the outside of the 
house. It was not a 
footstep as she had 
hrst feared; it was only 
the upstairs shutter 
slamming in the wind, 
but it carried the need 
for caution to the 
enraged woman. 

_ Ada Sterritt was no 
fool. She, as well as 
Riddle, knew that their testimony in a 
court of law would only bolster up Miss 
Pride’s claim of self-defense. They had 
held their mastery through the little 
woman’s fear of disgrace to Joan. She 
knew that the same tactics would never 
work with either the girl or Quentin. On 
the other hand, she herself was liable to 
punishment on the charge of blackmail- 
ing. Every bully has a vulnerable spot. 
Ada Sterritt was amazingly afraid of 
Quentin. Some indefinable quality in the 
man had cowed her imagination. She 
Was afraid to meet the contemptuous stare 


Two men made their 
way to the tunnel, 
one with a pick, the 


other with a shovel 


crisp tones of his voice. 

With spiteful viciousness she flung Miss 
Pride aside and bolted from the room. 

The little woman crouched where she 
fell, huddled against the end of the divan 
like an animal at bay. She could peer out 
of the narrow space between it and a tall 
rocker. Through the open door was visible 
a portion of the empty, dusky hall. An 
ominous stillness rang through the house, 
broken only by the solemn ticking of the 
two clocks calling back and forth to each 
other and the slamming of the unlatched 
shutter. Then a few detached noises 
drifted down from the upper story; a 
drawer being pulled out on its runners 
a couple of muffled thumps as if shoes had 
been dropped. Then came the deliberate 
tread of Ada Sterritt descending the stairs. 

The slight figure of Miss Pride flattened 
itself against the wall as if it would melt 
into it. Her fascinated gaze was glued to 

























the space of the hall; she was shaking with 
terror, a trembling which became an ague 
as that heavy tread approached the room. 
For once her fear was groundless. Ada 
Sterritt’s tall figure passed the opened 
door without so much as a glance at the 
woman she had left crushed and terrified. 
She wore her hat and coat and carried a 
shabby straw suitcase and a_ bulging 
telescope-basket. There was the sound of 
the front door being unbolted and opened. 
If Miss Pride had been able to drag her 
nerveless body to the window she would 
have seen the gaunt woman striding 


road which led to town. ‘Thus, undra- 
matically, Ada Sterritt was walking out 
of her life. After twenty years of terrible, 
patient waiting, the defeated spider was 
leaving the gray web. 
XVII 
EANWHILE at Sandeastle, after 
one sharp scream, Joan had re- 
mained silent and __ frightened-eyed, 
pressed against the door. Quentin did 
not show surprise at her presence. He 
was entirely taken up with these latest 
developments. 

The sailor looked up at him and his 
mouth sagged open in unfeigned amaze- 
ment. ‘Well I'll be damned, Mr. Lioyd! 
I thought you was one of the wops!”’ 

“Get up!” Quentin said curtly. ““You’ve 
done your last ghost-playing trick. Your 
next performance will be with the real 
thing!” 

Riddle obeyed this, his words. still 
stupehed with amazement. 

“So help me, Mr. Lloyd, you got me 
wrong. Honest, that’s the first time I 
was ever there. I never knew there was 
a staircase inside there, an’ that’s the 
God’s truth!” 

“T told you to get up.’ Quentin was 
impatient at the slowness of the sailor’s 
movements. “‘Now Joan, just go through 
his pockets and get his gun.”’ 


“Haven’t got a gun, Mr. Lloyd.” 
Riddle answered humbly. 
“Oh, lost it after you shot at me 


through the window?” 
Unmistakable amazement 
spread Riddle’s pasty face. “I shot at 
you? Sohelp me, Mr. Lloyd, I wouldn’t 
do that! gl couldn’t have,” he added 
more convincingly. “I pawned my 
gun up in the city when I was strictly 
up against it for eats. I didn’t figure 
I’d need it down here. That’s the 
truth.” 
In spite of himself Quentin was con- 
vinced of the man’s innocence in this 
“Well, tell me why 


over- 


particular case. 


you're _ here.” He 
nodded to the gaping 
panel. 


“Mr. Lloyd, I’m tell- 
ing the truth now, an’ 
I wouldn’t say differ- 
ent if you was to drill 
me through the next 
minute. I came back 
to the house for the 
first time this morning. 
Before then I was sort 


of snoopin’ round— 
sure—but I didn’t 
come inside. This 


morning I saw a man 
dodge from behind the 
rockson the beach. Not 
thinkin’ any one else was here I thought 
it was you, but this was a little short dark 
guy; looked like a wop of some kind. He 
looks all round as if he’s afraid of being 
seen, then he beats it across the beach and 
streaks over the dunes toward town. 
Right away I figures he’s been down here 
about the—”’ Riddle checked himself, 
shot a quick sly glance at the girl, then 
brazoned it out—‘‘about the treasure, see? 
I didn’t know at first whether to follow 
him or see what he’s been doing down 
here. Finally I follow his footprints back 
through the wet sand. The tide was 
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pretty low. He’d walked along the edge 
of the water round that jumble of rocks 
at the foot of the cliff. There’s a little 
sandy cove down there, on the north side 
of the house, you know. He had me 
guessing what he’d been there for but I 
keeps on going and I find the footprints 
leads to what looks like a cave, only it 
aint a cave. It was once, I guess, but 
it’s been dug out into sort of a tunnel. 
Right then | know I’m beginning to get 
somewheres, going to run the treasure 
down to earth. I felt my way along until 
I struck some stairs—God a’mighty, there 
musta been a million of ’em, all padded— 
Oh, well, you know seein’s you musta 
come up ’em too.” This to Quentin who 
was still scowling at him over the pistol. 

“T saw you sneaking across the beach. 
Just happened to glance out the library 
window. I went down to see what you 
were up to,” Quentin explained shortly. 

Riddle rubbed the back of his shiny 
head tenderly. “Gosh, you pretty near 
finished me when you come slidin’ down 
on my neck. I thought you was the wop. 
It’s so narrow in there I didn’t have a 
chance to put up any sort of fight. Say, 
Mr. Lloyd, what do you suppose those 
stairs 1s there for?” 


UVENTIN’S reply was made to Joan 

who had left the door and was at his 
shoulder watching them both with intense 
eyes. “I’ve been trying to figure it out. The 
tunnel bores into the cliff and, at what | 
reckon to be a point almost beneath the 
house, the stairs begin. There are three 


distinct flights, and these last—” he 
indicated the dark space behind the 
swinging panel—“parallel the actual 


stairs of the house. The others ar 
broader; these are frightfully narrow. It 
looks as if they were an afterthought. 
added after the house was finished. | 
always thought the flight of stairs her- 
was too narrow, out of proportion, you 
know, when you consider the big double 
entrance and the broad banisters. | 
suppose it was one of my grandfather's 
peculiar ideas. He probably thought his 
castle wouldn’t run true to form unless it 
had a secret passage, and no doubt wh: n 
the idea struck him, the building h: d 
progressed to such an extent that the onl 
practical way to carry it out was to sacri- 
fice the width of the stairs. The hidden 
space is so narrow that there are places 
where it is all one can do to brush along 
sidewise. That accounts for the mys- 
terious creeping we’ve heard, that’s been 
scaring us into fits. There’s been an 
unsuspected guest in the house, wandering 
round at his ease. I’d like to know what 
the devil is up.” 

Riddle wagged his bald head with 
impressive solemnity. ‘That wop has a 
line on the treasure, that’s what’s up. 


I’m telling you something, now, Mr. 
Lloyd! It’s hid somewheres in this 
house.” 

“Then why didn’t he take it and get 


out!” asked Quentin impatiently. 

“T didn’t say he’d got it,” explained 
Riddle patiently, “I just said he’d got a 
line on it. Chances are he’s traced it 
here; knows it’s in the house but he 
doesn’t know just where. He’s been 
lying low, hunting while you was out and 
hiding and dodging you while you was 
home. ‘That wouldn’t be hard to do in a 
big sprawling place like this. I think if 
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we follow him we’ll be led to it. That 
wop was excited—you could see it on his 
face. He’s gone to Pescadero after some- 
thing— maybe to get a pal to help him.” 

“But this place wasn’t built in old 
Pride’s day,” Quentin interrupted impa- 
tiently. 

“That don’t figure nothin’,” Riddle 
replied. “It’s been put here—the old 
ladv—” he faltered and Joan interrupted 
him hotly. 

“Yes, this is the treasure you’ve been 
hounding my poor aunt about! Trying 
to frighten it out of her—I heard you last 
night.” 

Riddle grinned sheepishly, then tried 
to brazen it out. 

“Found that out, 
doing some snoopin’ 
our E nglish cousins say, huh? 

Quentin scowled his surprise. 
do you mean, Joan?” 

Riddle broke in hastily before the girl 
could reply. He was reluctant to have 
this episode explained. Somewhere, deep 
down in his strange nature, dwelt a sincere 
and respectable affection for Quentin. He 
was almost fawningly anxious to keep the 
other man’s good will. 





have you? Been 
on your own, like 


“What 





“Oh, that’s a different matter alto- 
gether. Listen here, this here’s more 
important. This guy’s got a line on the 
treasure. He aint the sort to come out in 
the open and fight. He was the one tried 
to shoot you through the window. That 
sort haven’t got nerve to face a man 
straight; they’d rather knife em in the 
dark.” 

Quentin gave a sharp exclamation. 
That horrible scream on the stairs the 
night of the storm. The man found 
stabbed on the beach the next day. There 
had been more than one Portuguese 
wandering stealthily through his rambling 
castle. He could picture the former 
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gardener creeping along the black passage- 
way, ignorant perhaps that he was 
followed, and in the darkness a sinister 
figure creeping upon him, knife upraised 
—He had stood within a foot of murder 
that night! Aware of Joan’s frightened 
eyes he turned his speech to an indignant 
tirade. 

“By heaven, there’s going to be an end 
to this prowling and spying! ‘Treasure or 
not, those trespassers are going to get off 
my property!” 

“You got the right idea, Mr. Lloyd!” 
Riddle said it with such an air of virtuous 
approval that at another time Quentin 
would have smiled. “Here’s the thing 
to do. Wait till he comes back, then 
trail him an’ let him lead us to it. He 
will. I tell you he’s got somethin’ up his 
sleeve, the id he hits out for town this 
mornin’. 

“Why are you so anxious to have us in 
on this?” asked Quentin suspiciously. 

“Oh, I aint making any grandstand 
play. I work a lone hand when I can, but 
I got sense enough to know when it won’t 
pay. I haven’t got a gun and I don’t 
want to go into this without a gun some- 
wheres in the crowd. That wop would as 


It’s better 
to have one third of that money alive than 
to try to hog the whole thing dead. 

know ‘ou "ll be square and give me the 


soon plug you as look at you. 


third I’m entitled to. After all, if it 
wasn’t for me you wouldn’t have got on 
to it at all.” 

“Tt seems to me that Miss Pride owns 
it to begin with—”’ Quentin started to 
say when the sailor interrupted. “Yes, 
an’ she stands to lose it if that wop gets 
his hands on it. She ought to be willing 
to pay a third for getting it away from 
them. I don’t care who gives me my 
cut so long’s I get it. Fair enough, 
aint it?” 
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XVIII 
ANDCASTLE tipped one end of the 
crescent formed by the coast at this 
point. To the south the bluff on which 
it was erected descended in a fairly 
gradual slope to the beach below. On 
the other side, the crumbling sandy 
cliffs plunged almost perpendicularly to 
the narrow ribbon of wet sand that edged 
asmall cove. A jumble of rocks lay at its 
foot, fragments of a boulder shivered to 
pieces unnumbered years before. Quentin 
remembered being forbidden as a boy to 
play there, for this cove was the one in- 
dentation in the shoreline for miles, cut 
off from the main beach by water at high 
tide. Beyond this tiny foothold the coast 
became a series of desolate cliffs, standing 
knee-deep in the surf, staring blankly 
across the water toward the Orient. 
A sort of natural trail, little more than 
a zig-zag shelf, scrambled down to the 
beach below. Gorse bushes growing on 
the lip of the cliff hid its approach from 
the house. Quentin could picture the 
romance-loving soul of his grandfather 
gloating with delight as he first thought 
of the possibilities of this little trail and 
planned his secret passage. 


The pick was 
rhythmically 
rising and falling: 
they could see the 4 
flash on the steel 
as it was lifted 


with each stroke 





Now, as they made their way down the 
cliff, memory grew upon him so vividly 
that instead of Riddle’s square shoulders 
and bald head a few paces in advance, 
he seemed to see the ridiculous phantom of 
alittle man in lavender trousers and black 
Prince Albert trotting busily before them. 

Chey stood on the narrow beach among 
the shattered rock. Joan had remained 
with them out of necessity. Briefly she 
had outlined the morning’s happenings 
and explained her present helplessness. 
lo this, Riddle had listened, his little 
eyes twinkling with malicious enjoyment. 
As the girl finished, his chuckle broke in 
before Quentin could answer. 

Regular hell-cat aint she!” he referred 
to Ada Sterritt almost admiringly. ‘She 
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plays ’em close to her chest but she don’t 
hold any cards any more.” 

Joan narrowed her eyes upon him. 
“There’s an explanation coming from 
you!” she returned, biting off her words 
in crisp scorn. “I happened to witness 
that little scene on the dunes last night!” 

His unabashed grin answered her. ‘‘Oh, 
well, I figured that it’s pretty well played 
out, but all this is small fry along side o 
this treasure business. We'd better start, 
Mr. Lloyd.” He turned to Quentin with 
a brief glance of inquiry and was met with 
a terse nod. 

Joan had silently followed them, real- 
izing that this business was to be dealt 
with first. By a large boulder Quentin 
paused. ‘“‘We’ll wait here. Get this fellow 
—or the two, if there are two of them, 
bottled up. If they have a line on any- 
thing we'll slip up on them. At all events 
we'll find out what their business is in 
the house.” 



















It was a hiding place carefully 
concealed from any one watch- 
ing from the little trail, but by 
cautiously looking between two 
gray points of rock they could com- 
mand a view of the cliff top and of the 
dark irregular recess which formed the 
mouth of the tunnel. ‘There was little 
said, though the wash of the surf would 
doubtless have drowned their voices a 
few feet away. Only once Quentin spoke 
to the girl, his troubled eyes resting on her 
tense face. 

“I wish you weren’t here, Joan. This 
is a dangerous business, I’m afraid.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter!” she returned, 
impetuously as the Joan of old might have 
replied. ‘I won’t be sent away as if I were 
a child. Why, anything might happen to 
you.” 

He smiled at that and they fell silent 
again. 

The sun struggled through the fog, 
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printing faint gray shadows of the rocks 
on the sand. The gorse on the cliff’s top 
shook and a head was slyly pushed over 
the bluff. Quentin felt Joan’s hand grip 
his own hard; Riddle’s breathing became 
explosive. 

Two men made their way down the 
little trail with difficulty for they were 
encumbered, one with a pick, the other 
with a shovel. 

“What'd I tell you!” Riddle’s elbow 
struck Quentin sharply in the ribs; his 
heavy breathing was so close it stirred 
the other man’s hair. Quentin moved 
impatiently away and watched the two 
make the descent in a shower of loosened 
sandstone. One was the Portuguese he 
had discovered hiding upon the stairs, 
the other a squareset older man. As they 
disappeared in the cleft in the rock mark- 
ing the end of the tunnel Riddle leaped 
forward like a dog whose leash has 
snapped. Quentin’s arm shot out to bar 
him. “Wait, you idiot! Give them time 
to get ad 


T was perhaps two full minutes before 

he nodded shortly and moved across 
the sand followed by Riddle and by Joan 
who had stubbornly refused to be left 
in hiding on the beach. Her face was milk- 
white, her heart hammering fearfully, but 
her lips were set with some of the old 
stubborn bravery Sinful Pride himself 
might have shown. 

The tunnel walls were of earth, damp to 
the touch from the moisture which seeped 
down from the higher land. Gingerly 
touching them with her fingertips to guide 
herself, Joan found them unpleasantly 
reminiscent of descriptions she had read 
of dead men’s hands. After a short dis- 
tance the earth abruptly gave way to a 
rough scaffolding, such as is used in mines. 
Where the passage turned abruptly to 
one side to avoid a huge boulder, the girl 
looked back over her shoulder. The small 
circle of sunlit world and ocean back 
there in the distance looked oddly unreal. 
The air in here was chill and earthy. After 
the turn, the light failed abruptly. The 
soles of their shoes were beslimed with 
moisture; progress grew more difficult. 

Quentin was leading the way with ex- 
treme caution, now and then halting 
Riddle with a backward hand, while he 
stood listening intently for any sound to 
guide him in the blackness. 

In such a narrow passage, sound became 
confused. Their own breathing filled 
their ears, the very beating of their hearts 
might have been muffled drum beats to 
warn those other two of their presence. 
Queerly enough, the surmounting emotion 
in Quentin’s mind was that of irritation. 
This vague groping through the dark 
seemed just one more delay to becloud 
the issue. A hot impatience to get at the 
bottom of this business of dodging and 
cross purposes was seething within him. 

In the darkness, he narrowly missed 
tripping over the bottom step of the flight 
of stairs leading up through the cliff. In 
a whisper he warned the others, then be- 
gan a careful ascent. ‘The stairs were 
formed of heavy planks sodden with 
moisture and gave no warning creaks of 
their progress. As he climbed, Quentin 
pondered over the pick and shovel which 
he had seen the two Portuguese carrying. 
They intended to dig for this hidden 

(Continued on page 103) 
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READER has given us his opinion 

that this page is fairly interesting 

but that many of the subjects 

passed across this desk are too 
trivial to be properly discussed by a maga- 
zine of SUNSET’S dignity. 

Isn’t it possible that somebody has mis- 
taken the purpose of this page, the key- 
note of which is informality? We think 
this kindly critic must have carried over 
on to this messy congested piece of sanc- 
tum furniture the calm poise, the ordered 
serenity of the “Pulse of the West”’ just 
preceding; he must have mistaken these 
intimate revelations of the lights and 
shadows of editorial routine for the de- 
tached and solemn comment on current 
affairs in the West and in the great world 
just outside of it. 

That is doing this “department” a 
grave injustice! “Across the Editor’s 
Desk” is a title intended to bring some- 
thing of this office to the reader who never 
drops in for a personal chat with the edi- 
torial staff. It embraces not only our in- 
dividual enthusiasms in the day’s work 
and the interesting letters that come in 
from readers, but our enjoyment of amus- 
ing little things that crop up in the course 
of the day. If the group of Westerners 
who are making this magazine, month by 
month, have a discussion among them- 
selves or with a visitor, or if a hearty laugh 
sounds from one room or another and the 
joke is passed round, we try, as we may, 
to project across the desk the interest of 
that discussion or the pleasure of the 
laugh. 

‘Trivial? Of course we are, as trivial as 
possible, for the sake of recreation and 
friendliness. ‘That’s what we mean by 
‘Across the Editor’s Desk.” But perhaps 
we haven’t got it across 


The Test 


Here’s an example of our frivolity. If 
you had come into the office the other day 
with an over-serious face, we might have 
been tempted to quote a passage from a 
manuscript in the morning’s mail. The 
hero of the story was undergoing great 
mental agony, for he was getting into 
serious trouble. The author put his men- 
tal process into words as follows: “‘If they 
caught him they would surely hang him. 
And he had never been hanged!” 

And if you showed by your still serious 
face that you considered this too trivial 
for consideration in this office we might be 
tempted to find an excuse to shorten the 
interview. For, after all, a laugh is as 
salutary as fresh air across an editor’s 
desk. 


A Real Response 


On the other hand, just as human 
laughter freshens the editorial atmos- 
phere so does human sympathy warm it. 
Take, for example, the response to our 
appeal for help for the Blackfeet Indians 














in Montana. In our February number we 
said: ‘The fate of the Blackfeet tribe is 
sealed unless aid is given amply and at 
once. Will you help? Make checks 
even the smallest amount is welcome 
payable to the Blackfeet Relief Fund and 
send them to the Editor, SuNseT MaGa- 
ZINE, San Francisco.” 

The response, hundreds of dollars worth 
of it, has been proof of the sympathy of 
our readers, even if their letters had not 
expressed it. ‘he money has gone for- 
ward to the distressed people of James 
White Calf, of Browning, Montana. Some 
of the words from the donors might well 
be sent to speak to the Indians a message 
of hope. 


The Home Appeal 


One woman writes: “Surely the Indians 
who believe in the white man’s God must 
feel that He has turned his back on the red 
man and that the Great White Father at 
Washington is only a great big pretense. 
We have drives for the Near East and for 
Japan and China and Russia and every- 
body away from America and leave our 
own, the real Americans, to starve. My, 
how I want to praise and bless the SUNSET 
for having the wisdom and courage and 
humanity to take up the Indian question.” 


Good for Evil 


And a man puts it forcefully thus: 
“Whether or not you are able to overcome 
the inertia of the public and the greed of 
the designing, such efforts as yours lead 
one to hope that some day, sometime, 
somehow, a little justice to our helpless 
“wards of the nation” may be secured. 
This | say, notwithstanding the fact that 
my paternal grandfather was killed by 
Indians while reaping in his field and the 
further fact that my father fought Indians 
as a soldier in the early 60s. It is my 
belief that a constructive program must 
be mapped out for the future of all 


Indians.” 
A Question 


And here is an interesting comment: 
How is it that the churches of the land 
are so wide awake to the sufferings and 
injustices inflicted by foreign nations on 
their subject peoples and so ready to take 
up collections for them and yet so utterly 
deaf, dumb and blind to the fate of our 
own Indians, whose country we have 
appropriated and whose lands we possess. 
I am a member of one of the large Prot- 
estant denominations of the United 
States but I have never even heard it 
mentioned, in pulpit or church press, that 
our Indians are deprived of justice or that 
they were hungry. We have taken up 
money for the Armenians and Chinese 
and Near East but never for our own In- 
dians. The same year we were taking up 
the Chinese Famine fund, 15,000 Indians 
were reported starving in the Pitt River 
country in California. The secular papers 


“ 











carried the information but I heard no 
comment or offer of help from the pulpit 
or church press.” 
Missionaries 

The only reason we can see why the 
churches have not taken up the cause of 
the Indian is the fact that the Indian 
problem is with us all the time; it lacks 
spectacular features; the suffering is going 
on quietly, in out of the way places. It 
should be remembered, too, that a num- 
ber of denominations, both Protestant and 
Catholic, perform very good work on sev- 
eral reservations where schools are main- 
tained and missionary work is going on. 
But, unfortunately, in most instances 
there is an official working agreement be- 
tween the missionaries and the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, with the result that the 
missionaries take the Bureau viewpoint, 
more or less. 

From Lo Himself 

We have been much interested in one 
letter, from an Indian and written on the 
letter head of an Indian Commercial 
Club, “Those who have thrown away the 
sham of superiority and the feeling that 
they are the chosen people, feel way down 
deep in their hearts that all human beings 
deserve fair and just treatment, regardless 
of color or method of livelihood. Our 
blood is of the same color, we breathe the 
same air, we take the same amount of 
earth to bury us when we pass on beyond, 
and I do not believe there is any distinc- 
tion ‘over there.” I hope there is not. 
The wars won for the United States were 
not won by the soldiers alone, no, we all 
did our part as one unit (Indians in- 
cluded), all united Americans, everybody 
at the wheel. Yet the voice of the Indian 
was and never is heeded at all, from the 
date of our treaty to the present time, ex- 
cept when a Reservation agent, fearless 
and imbued only with the desire to do his 
duty and treat the Indians as human be- 
ings and justly at all times, has been per- 
mitted to remain. The Indian Bureau 
does not seem to try to find this class of 
men any more. We extend to you and 
your staff our thanks and appreciation, 
for we have been longing for years and 
years for some friends who would fear- 
lessly put before the citizens of our coun- 
try the exact conditions that exist within 
the borders of our United States.” 

Well, the problem covers every Indian 
reservation in the Far West and it will 
require a great deal of earnest practical 
altruistic thought, uninfluenced by polt- 
tics, to find the right solution. 


Laughs Later 


We intended, at the outset of this page, 
to be particularly trivial this month, 1 
only to defy the critic referred to in the 
first line. But this Indian question ts an 
enthusiasm without a laugh in it. And 
anyway, others have done the talking. 
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ASTER Silversmiths in four Gorham Shops never 

depart from the thorough methods of former gen- 
erations; yet they are always creating new attractions for 
present time requirements. Sterling Silver of the highest 
quality and variety, but not the highest price, is the double 
standard achieved by Gorham. 


Gorham Productions in Sterling Silver also in Silver Plated 
Ware are obtainable from 6500 Authorized Dealers. 


FIFTH AVENUE AND 36TH STREET 
17 MAIDEN LANE 
NEW YORK 
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How a kindergarten teacher aroused the youngsters’ interest in milk by hav:ng them build a dairy baen and a milk train to 


illustrate the origin and transportation of milk 


The Teacher and Child Health 


earns a milk bottle, the enemies, coffee 
and tea, will be crowded out of the room. 

It is amusing how this simple device 
stimulates the weekly purchase of milk 
tickets and how eagerly, nay sometimes 
fiercely, the class will keep after a non-milk- 
drinker to join the ranks of the virtuous. 

Some outside group, such as a Parent- 
Teachers Association or a Rotary Club, 
can easily be interested to provide the 
small amount of money needed to give 
free milk to children who can not afford 
to buy it. 

That the teacher’s efforts in interesting 
the child in milk drinking and discourag- 
ing the coffee habit registers in the home 
is interestingly illustrated by the follow- 
ing representative letter from a parent: 

“T am interested in this little scheme of 
yours which Resie and Sadie have told me 
about. I think this is a good way to keep 
the children in good health. Rose and 

Sadie have live up to the rules of not 

drinking Coffee or Tea, and are drinking 

milk every morning. 
Your Truly Friend.” 

In the John Swett school, in San 
Francisco, Mrs. Annie E. ilu. 2 
first-grade teacher, used this milk “ad 
procession as an illustration for the 
weekly reading lesson. In this way a bit 
of valuable health teaching was correlated 
with the reading work so as to add interest 
to both subjects. 

Profitable correlation between compo- 
sition work and health can be made in all 
grades. Indeed through the use of indi- 
vidual Health Books, poets and authors, 
not to speak of artists, often spring to life 
from the very ranks of those who are 
marked lowest in English. The children 
are asked to bring five-cent blank books. 
In them is recorded every month their 
weight record. their milk ticket record, 
etc. Pictures cut from magazine advertise- 
ments are pasted in this book as illustra- 
tions for original rhymes, stories and 
compositions on the practise of health 


(Continued from page 28) 


habits. Teachers are amazed at the 
spontaneity and charm of these young 
writers and the value of the insight often 
gained thereby into the child’s gifts, 
interests and home life. The children be- 
come so interested that they do the work 
voluntarily at home, often soliciting the 
help of an older brother or sister, or of 
their parents. In this way the Health 
message créeps into the home sugar- 
coated and arouses none of the natural 
resistance often shown to the meddling 
advice of outsiders. 

In Miss Virginia Meline’s sixth-grade 
class of the Webster school, San Francisco, 
a boy wrote in his health book: 


“Tn Sacramento there lived a boy whose 
name was Bill Kaniers. Every season he 
made up a baseball team of which he was 
manager. He never liked milk. 

One day while he was practising base- 
ball he felt sick. He asked Mike, his 
brother, “Will you take my place?” Mike 
said “Yes.” Mike liked milk and was 
very strong. The next day he told Bill 
to drink more milk. Bill drank more 
milk and grew to be very strong.” 


At the same school, in the third-grade 
class of Miss Helen Tonge, a girl designed 
and wrote the “Message to Boys and 
Girls” illustrated on page 29. 


Group Interest in Weight 


The practicality of teaching health by 
the correlation method in the grammar 
grades has often been questioned, espe- 
cially when the work is departmentalized 
so that it is more difhcult for the teacher 
to build up group enthusiasm so essential 
to the individual practise of health habits. 
But grammar grade teachers have proved 
most successful in gripping the interest of 
their pupils and in making correlations 
through the departmental subjects. In 
fact, so effective has health teaching been 
in the grammar grades that we have be- 


gun to look here for the greatest reduc- 
tion in underweight. 

Miss Virginia Ryder, teacher of the 
eighth grade of the Grant school, San 
Francisco, holds the record, so far as I 
know, in the reduction of underweight 
through class-room teaching, having cut 
a 35 per cent malnutrition in half during 
the first month of the term 

An irresistible appeal to pupils of this 
age is that of service to the school. For- 
tunately the health work is rich in such 
opportunities. Boys and girls in the 
eighth grade can be trained to weigh and 
measure more accurately than the aver- 
age grown-up. The Fairmont school in 
San Francisco has two eighth-grade boys 
do its weighing. On weighing day they 
call out the figures to the class room 
teacher who records them on individual 
weight slips which she brings prepared. 
By carefully timing the movement of 
classes so that there are no delays, a 
school of 1,000 children can be weighed in 
three heurs. Miss Kathryn McGough, 
principal of this school, says that the 
honor of being appointed to the weighing 
team has been the means of rescuing 
many a black sheep and training youthful 
energies into service and away from 
trouble making. 

After the weighing day the teacher 
turns in her weighing sheets to the 
eighth grade. This sheet gives each 
child’s ideal weight and actual weight, 
from which the class computes the per- 
centages for the children who belong to: 
First, the Normal Group (between five 
per cent below and Ideal Weight, and 15 
per cent above); Second, the Borderline 
Group (between five per cent and ten per 
cent below normal); Third, the Danger 
Group (ten per cent or more below 
normal). 

The teacher then makes some simple 
form of graph to show the class the prog- 
ress of each group. Sometimes this 
graph is in the form of a sectored circle or 
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CANTILEVER S1ORES 


(Cut this out for reference) 


CALIFORNIA 


ALAMEDA 
(See Oakland) 
BERKELEY 
The Booterie, 2233 Shattuck Ave. 
LONG BEACH 
Cantilever Store, Farmers’ Bank Bldg., 
3rd and Pine Sts. 
LOS ANGELES 


Cantilever Store, 508 New Pantages 


Bldg., 7th and Hill Sts. 
OAKLAND 
Cantilever Store, 205 Henshaw Bldg. 
14th and Broadway. 
PASADENA 
Cantilever Store, 378 E. Colorado St. 
SACRAMENTO 


Cantilever Store, 208 Ochsner Bldg., on 


K St., between 7th and 8th. 
SAN DIEGO 
The Marston Co. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Cantilever Store, 250 Phelan Bldg. 
(Arcade Floor) 
SAN JOSE 
Hoff & Kayser, 95 South Ist St. 
SANTA BARBARA 
Smith’s Bootery, 1023 State St. 
STOCKTON . 
Dunne’s Shoe Store, 330 E. Main St. 


COLORADO 
COLORADO SPRINGS 
Wulff Shoe Co. 
DENVER 
Cantilever Store, 224 Foster Bldg. 
16th and Champa Sts. 


IDAHO 
ISE 


OISE 

The Falk Mercantile Co. 
LEWISTON 
Bratton-Morris Co. 


MONTANA 


BOZEMAN 

The Specialty Boot Shop 
BUTTE 

Hubert Shoe Co. 
GREAT FALLS 

Paris Dry Goods Co. 
HELENA 
New York Shoe Co. 
LEWISTON 

E. C. Sweitzer Co. 
MISSOULA 

Missoula Mercantile Co. 


OREGON 
LA GRANDE 
N. K. West Co. 
PORTLAND 
Cantilever Store, 353 Alder St. 
Medical Bldg. 
SALEM 
Valiton’s, Ine., 415 State St. 


UTAH 


SALT LAKE CITY 
Walker Bros. Dry Goods Co. 


WASHINGTON 

BELLINGHAM 

The Famous Shoe House 
SEATTLE 

3axter & Baxter, 1326 Second Ave. 
SPOKANE 

“The Crescent” 
TACOMA 
Cantilever Store, Fidelity Trust Bldg. 

255 So. 11th St. 
WALLA WALLA 

Gardner & Co., Inc. 
YAKIMA 

Kohls Shoe Co., 203 E. Yakima Ave. 


WYOMING 
CHEYENNE 
C. & M. Bootery, 1613 Capitol Ave. 
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Happy Spring days, full 
of warmth, sunshine and 
activity! On such days, 
wouldn’t you like to feel 
“foot-free,” knowing no 
restraint, finding springy 
ease in every step as you 
refresh your spirits with 
wonderful walks under 
soft, sunny skies? 


It is unnecessary to pamper 
your feet in old shoes at this 
glorious time of the year. In 
new Cantilever Shoes you can 
walk with foot freedom and un- 
usual comfort. 


Cantilevers give you unusual 
comfort because they are built 
to act with the foot as well as 
to fit it. They have a flexible 
shank that curves up to follow 
the curve of your arch and sup- 
port it without restricting its 
natural movement. This allows 
the muscles of your foot to 
strengthen through exercise so 





Comfortable New Shoes 
. for Pleasant Spring Days 


Pere when the whole world stretches out before you like a green carpet. 


that they can perform 
their intended function of 
holding the bones of the foot 
in a springy, arched formation 
The natural lines of Cantilever 
Shoes allow for ample toe room 
and the well-set low, medium or 
Cuban heel keeps your body 
healthfully and gracefully 
poised. 

Cantilevers are made of light- 
weight, soft leathers in a number of 
attractive styles. They are in har- 
mony with smart Spring costumes and 
are decidedly in vogue with that 
charming type of active woman who 
demands trim good looks as well as 
comfort in her footwear. 


Cantilever Shoes are reasonably 
priced. They are always trade- 
marked. You can obtain Cantilever 
Shoes at any of the agencies listed 
herewith. If it is impossible for you 
to visit one of the Cantilever dealers 
listed at the left, write the nearest 
agency for booklet and catalogue, or 
write the manufacturers, Morse & 
Burt Co., 21 Carlton Ave., Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 


The Cantilever Shoe is endorsed by 
Women’s Colleges, Wemen’s Clubs, 
Public Health Authorities, Physicians, 
Osteotaths, Directors of Physical 
Education, Editors, Stage Celebrities 
and prominent women everywhere. 
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she may use colored columns. The chil- 
dren show the most intense interest in 
their progress in weight each month and 
the graph helps to turn this into a group 
interest 

To return to milk correlations in the 
upper grades, geography, science, history, 
civics, arithmetic, English, domestic 
science and art work provide many real 
opportunities. In geography the coun- 
tries or states that specialize in dairying 
or dairy products can be stressed. In 
science the food value of milk can be com- 
pared with that of other foods. Civics 
lessons can trace the work of the state 
schools of agriculture to increase the milk 
supply and of the state board of health in 
the production of pure milk. In arith- 
metic, interesting problems can be given 
in the relative cost of milk in a family 
budget as compared with other foods; 


other problems can deal with the differ- 


ence in production and the retail cost of 
pasteurized and unpasteurized milk. In 
the domestic science classes very popular 
“Milk parties” can be given to parents, 
when mothers can see their daughters 
prepare appetizing milk dishes. An 
amusing informal play can be given on 


this occasion, either original with the 
pupils or domestic science teacher or 
chosen from one of the Milk Plays in 
“Health Plays for School Children.” 
(This can be purchased from the Ameri- 
can Child Health Association for 15 
cents). As a part of the regular art 
work, posters giving health slogans in 
cut-out colored letters or book covers 
for individual weight charts can be 
made. 

In the kindergarten of the John Swett 
school, San Francisco, Miss Helen S. 
Greensfelder worked out a delightful cor- 
relation between civics and health. The 
children were taken to see a nearby 
dairy. Group discussion brought out the 
story of the dairy ranch and the delivery 
of milk from the ranch to the city depot. 
Later, on the floor of the kindergarten, as 
a part of their play the children built in 
blocks a dairy ranch, a milk train and a 
milk depot. To these children it was 
only play, but unconsciously they were 
receiving a most vital interest in milk. 
In the second grade of the Fairmont 
school the children sing this merry song 
while they skip vigorously round the school 
room whose windows are wide open: 


Lucy Wood Collier 
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What shall we do when it comes lunch time, 
Comes lunch time, 
Comes lunch time? 
What shall we do when it comes lunch time, 
In our school each day? 
We shall have some crackers and milk, 
Crackers and milk, 
Crackers and milk. 
We shall have some crackers and milk, 
In our school each day. 


(Sung to the tune of ‘“‘What Shall We Do 
When We All Go Out”—from Progressive 
Music Series.) 


However, the most successful device to 
interest children in milk drinking is the 
monthly weighing day, for then on the 
drinkers and the non-drinkers the verdict 
of the scales will fall. Those who drink 
milk usually gain while the others stand 
still or lose in weight. Children are so 
intelligent, so intensely practical that they 
quickly take to heart the concrete lessons 
taught by the scales. 


Mrs. Collier’s third article in this series 
dealing with health problems in the school 
will appear in the June issue. 

—The Editors. 





All 


protect themselves so as to make money 
whether they strike oil or not.” 

“They work it like this,” he replied. 
“A man buys a piece of ground near the 
oil fields. He leases it to a friend at a 
royalty. The friend re-leases it to another 
friend for an additional royalty. It is 
continually re-leased, all among friends, 
until in many cases a royalty of fifty 
per cent is placed against the land before 
the investor gets a chance at It. 

“In other words, should they strike oil 


on one of these properties, fifty per cent of 


the oil must go to the promoter and his 
friends before the investors get a cent. 
The investor then gets seventy-five 
per cent of the remainder, though he has 
probably been led to believe he would get 
seventy-five per cent of the total. 


“They Can't Catch Them All” 


“Another way the promoter makes 
money 1s to form his own drilling company 
under another name and lease his drilling 
contract to that company. This way he 
often runs the cost of drilling up to $175,- 
000 or $200,000 a well while the big, 
reputable companies figure on an average 
maximum of $80,000 to $100,000 per 
well. The authorities watch closely for 
anything of this kind, but they can’t 
catch them all. 

“Another good method is to capitalize 
for, say $500,000. Enough stock is sold to 
investors to drill one or possibly two wells. 
Just before the drill is due to bite into the 
oil sands a big hullabaloo is made, adver- 
tisements are published everywhere tell- 
ing of the wonderful well to come—and 
the promoter unloads the rest of his 


Within the 


Continued from page 


If a good well 
comes in, he doesn’t care—the property 
is usually so far below the value the 
investors have expected that there is 
little return on the capitalization.” 

“Why isn’t it stopped?” I inquired. 

“The authorities do stop everything 
they can prove to be fraudulent,” he 
replied. ““They try to keep down the, 
capitalization; they won’t allow a figure 
so enormous the investor can’t be repaid 
even if a big strike is made. ‘They force 


stock at a big profit. 


the promoter to make a_ legitimate 
attempt to get oil. 
“But you can’t stop people from 


speculating. I know one old soldier who 
invested in sixteen of these companies. 
He is still waiting for his first dividend.” 

He chuckled. “They are slick ones, 
these promoters,” he continued, “and 
their schemes to get round the law are 
legion. One of them bought a lease on 
ten thousand acres in a narrow strip 
along an anticline. He organized a com- 
pany and sold five-acre leases along the 
edges of his property and used the money 
to drill wells for himself on the top of the 
anticline. He struck oil. ‘The investors 
in the little leases along the sides struck 
nothing. He was well within the law and 
couldn’t be touched. 

“One rascal advertised the sale of units 
in a certain property and made afhdavits 
that there were five hundred thousand 
barrels of oil in the field right across the 
fence from him. He sold his units with- 
out trouble. Investigation showed that 
the 500,000 barrels of oil were in the other 


aw 


field, all right. His property adjoined 
a tank farm of the Standard Oil Company. 
That man skipped the country before the 
authorities could get him. 

“Another man sold units to one 
thousand people because he convinced 
them that he had discovered oil with a 
divining rod. He proved to them that his 
divining rod was correct by boring seven 
holes and having oil poured into three of 
them. He then came out with his divin- 
ing rod and, with its aid pointed out the 
three holes containing the oil. After that 
demonstration he took his investors to 
his own property where his divining rod 
went through the same peculiar con- 
tortions, thus proving conclusively, he 
said, that there was oil under his land. 
He made a cleanup, but there no oil was 
struck.” 


A Safe Rule 


The ramifications of the schemes now 
being worked in southern California, in 
Texas, Oklahoma and Arkansas are many 
and wide. A book could be filled with 
descriptions of the schemes used to evade 
the law. School teachers from Florida, 
ministers from Massachusetts, farmers 
from North Dakota have all sunk their 
savings in dry holes—on the strength of 

“independence for life” 

A safe rule is this: Never buy oil stocks 
unless they have paid dividends for at 
least two years. Don’t touch “units,” 
“undivided interests,” “trust certificates” 
or “mineral deeds” with a ten-foot pole. 
They are issued 1 in this form solely to get 
round the provisions of the blue-sky 
laws. Ask your banker first. 
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The boardwalk at Atlantic 
City during a rainstorm 
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Motor Vagabonds 


“Mister, we’re regular professional 
campers. I never had a dollar ahead till 
I began living like a gypsy. I’m a me- 


chanic, and back in St. Louis, where we 
used to live, every cent I made went for 
rent and coal and doctor bills. Finally 
the doctor told us we’d have to go West 
with the little fellow. So we bought this 
camp outfit and started. That was two 
years ago. 

“We set up our camp at the edge of 
some town where I get a job. I go in to 
work on the street car and no one knows 
but what I’m a regular citizen. There are 
public camp grounds everywhere now, 
and during the rainy season preven up one 
of the best. In some of the small cities 
you pay fifty cents a day and that gives 
you a roof, gas, electric light and water. 
Some places they even have laundry tubs. 
There’s a big camp near a city park where 
you can stay a month for five dollars, but 
it’s always full and I don’t like the 
crowd. ‘The main thing is we're saving 
money and the little fellow is getting well.” 

Interesting, always, it is to note the 
things different campers consider necessi- 
ties—for surely nothing but necessities go 
into a camper’s outfit. Characteristic of 
the man are the belongings he carries with 
him into the wilderness. Each succeed- 
ing trip finds him eliminating articles that 
were thought indispensable the previous 
season. 

Two summers ago our camp equipment 
filled a small truck and spilled over into 


(Continued from page 23) 


our long-suffering touring-car, which 
loped along the desert miles like a many- 
humped camel. 

Last season the Engineer telephoned to 
me one day to be ready to start in the car 
the following morning for this same camp. 
“We'll be away from home not longer than 
two weeks, and see that everything for 
yourself and the children goes into one 
suitcase. Don’t take anything else ex- 
cept plenty of bedding!” 

The Engineer’s own outfit consisted of 
his transit-case and tripod, a suit-case full 
of clothes and maps and eld note-books 
and a Kodak and tobacco—all essential 
to his job! Also one Wells “Outline of 
History” for frivolous recreation. 

My essentials and the boys’ lined up as 
follows: 

1. One change of clothing including 
shoes. 

Each person’s toilet articles. 

One frying-pan. 

One bottle of castor-oil. 

Two fishing-rods, reels and tackle. 
One kettle. 

One “Bov Scout’s Manual.” 
One coffee-pot. 

One “Butterfly Guide.” 

Four rounds of table silver, 
kins and one tea-towel 

11. One pup 

And we stayed two months instead of 

two weeks! 
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And so they ramble, the over-burdened 
little old motors, the shiny new touring- 
cars, all carrying happy-faced gypsies 
along a twisting highway. Many kinds 
of vagabonds travel this open road which 
leads to the high places, and they all have 
something in common: the holidaying 
campers; the ragged tramp with his 
bundle on a stick over his shoulder or his 
blanket-roll strapped to his back; the 
lonely shepherd and his dog, watching the 
flock on the hillside; the Engineer, on his 
way to finish his dam 

heirs, for the time, the quiet and peace 
of untrodden ways. Days filled with sun- 
shine and singing streams and _ long 
shadows. Nights filled with stars that 
talk to them, winds that whisper to them, 
wood fires that bring dreams to them. 

And the Engineer’s wife—after a day 
spent in the open, with a notebook in her 
pocket and a can of fish-worms in her 
hand, two small boys leading her ever on 
and on—finally turns at sundown toward 
spirals of blessed wood smoke rising from 
a little camp’s chimney. 

The small boys gather up fishing-rods 
and spoils of the day: a broken winged 
butterfly, drooping columbine, trout 
strung on a willow branch. And their 
mother—with only a line or two in her 
note-book—trudges with them back to 
the cabin, where with contentment in her 
heart, she stands in the doorway and 
says to herself: ‘‘ ‘And now I’ve come 
back home where my beau lives!’ ”’ 








‘No Trespassing 


for life, it seemed a favorable time to rush 
the Indian Omnibus bill through Con- 
gress, and the new discovery was incor- 
porated in Section one of the Omnibus 
bill. Commissioner Burke said of this 
section. “I take some personal pride in 
having had something to say about 
Section one.” 

Let me reassure the reader. The 
Omnibus bill was killed at the eleventh 
hour. Senator LaFollette took the leader- 
ship in killing it, helped by Senator Ladd, 
Senator King, Senator Johnson of Cali- 
fornia and others. It had been reported 
without public hearing by the House 
Indian Committee, passed by the House 
and reported by the Senate. Indian Com- 
mittee after one brief public hearing. Two 
weeks before fhe session ended -the facts 
became known and a hurried campaign 
slew the bill when it was about to become 
statute law. It will be tried again when 
the next Congress meets 

Now, this is what Section one of the 
Omnibus bill proposed to do. Section 
one empowered the Secretary of the 
Interior to appoint three appraisers to 
appraise all the property of whatever sort 
of each Indian tribe living on a reser- 
vation, except the Oklahoma tribes and 
the Pueblos. The appraisers would make 
a report. The report would not be 
binding on the Secretary, but after 


(Continued from page 15) 


receiving it the Secretary, using his own 
judgment, would be authorized to divide! 
the total wealth of each tribe by the total 
namber of Indians. 

Thereafter the Secretary would be 
authorized, in person or through his agent, 
to go to any given Indian and to dangle 
before him the cash value of his per 
capita share in the tribal estate. If the 
Indian took the cash (and the Indian, 
like a white man, would generally take 
it). in that act he, the Indian, surrendered 
all partnership in the tribal estate. Oil 
might be discovered next year, multi- 
plying the value of the tribal estate, but 
the “allotted” Indian could claim nothing. 
Appraisers might conveniently overlook 
the oil, or the Secretary of the Interior 
might conveniently overlook the report 
of the appraisers. There is no recourse 
for the Indian. 

In brief, this section preposed that 
Uncle Sam, trustee and guardian for the 
Indians, should proceed to buy out the 
ward and heir on terms fixed by Uncle 
Sam and in a manner perfectly calculated 
in advance to dissipate the Indians’ 
wealth in the shortest time and turn them 
into landless drifters in the shortest time. 
And this is how Mr. Burke justified this 
amazing Section which came within a 


99 


hair’s breadth of becoming law: “Much of 
the confusion and turmoil among the 
Indians today comes from the class of 
Indians that have been declared compe- 
tent, that have am education, that have 
dissipated everything they have received 
from their allotment, and they usually 
sell it very promptly after they receive a 
patent in fee.” These Indians must be 
got rid of. This lamentable result of 
fee-simple allotment is now to be expanded 
on a huge scale through the device of 
Section one which has no precedent in the 
relation of any trustee or guardian to any 
ward. 

After the Indian took his arbitrary 
stipend of cash, his name would be 
stricken from the tribal rolls. He would 
cease to exist as an Indian. He could be 
driven by force out of the reservation, 
away from his family, his people, his 
spiritual heritage. Thus, by the measure 
in which Commissioner Burke _ takes 
personal pride, the Indian could be 
“civilized.” 

Destroying the Bodies of the Indians 


Sophists may argue that poverty 1s 
good for the body and soul. But sick 
Indians are sick Indians and dead Indians 
are dead Indians. It is true that General 
Sherman was quoted as saying that the 
only good Indians are dead Indians. | 
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Champion 
Double-Ribbed Core 
for your protection 


A Champion 
In Every Cylinder 





Means Better Car Performance 


You can’t see the real difference in 
Champion Spark Plugs themselves. You 
can’t see the betterment that comes with 


the new Champion Double-Ribbed core. 


But you can—and will—sense the differ- 
ence, and the betterment, by way cf the 
performance of your car, from the day you 
equip every cylinder with Champ ‘ons. 


You will rote improved power and pick- 
up. You w'll note the absence of the 
logy-sluggish feeling the engine had. You 
will note even a saving in gas and oil. 


the mixture in the cylinder so that it 
burns rapidly enough. Much unburned 
gas is left. This wastes fuel. It lessens 
power—impairs engine operation. 


New Champions will change all that. A 
complete set means better combustion. 
That means more power. Better pick-up 
and starting. Economy in gas and oil 
sufficient to cover the cost of the plugs. 


Until you get Champions in your engine 
—a full set—-you cannot realize, of 
course, how much better they are. 


For your own protection, be 





Even more, you wil find that 
a complete new set of de- 
pendable Champions each 
season is reliable insurance 
against many motor troubles 


CHAMPION 
X 


The Ford 
standardequip 





due to faulty ignition. 


Not only do you save in ac- 
tual running expense, but 
you avoid costly repair work 
which non-firing cylinders 
might necess:tate. 


Old spark plugs do not ignite 





ment for 10 
years. Recog- 
nized by deal 
ers and owners 
as themosteco- 
nomical, most 
efficient snark 
plug for Ford 
cars and trucks 
and Fordson 
tractors. Sold 
everywhere 


sure you get the Champion 
with the Double-Ribbed core 
—and install a set at the first 
opportunity. 
Look for the Double- Ribbed 
core. Buy Champion Spark 
Plugs by the set. A type and 
size for every engine. Any 
dealer interested in selling you 


the best spark plug satisfaction 
will recommend Champions 


Champion Spark Plug Co. 
Toledo, Ohio 








Champion Spark Plug Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
— Windsor, Ontario 





CHAMPION 


Dependable for Every Engine 
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such be the slogan of the Indian Office it 
at least is simple and definite. 

For people at large the medical service 
question will be the acid test of the Indian 
Office. The following charges were made 
at the hearings 1 in C ongress: 

1. There is excessive sickness—pre- 

ventable and curable—among the Indians, 
and a sensational death-rate. 
2. The Indian Office medical service 1s 
scandalously meager; the essentials of 
preventive health work are systematically 
neglected; and in the light of modern 
public health experience the service is 
archaic and mal-organized. 

3. Because of these conditions the 
Indian reservations are breeding-grounds 
for disease, which the Indians give back 
at compound interest to their white 
neighbors in most of the states west of the 
Mississipp1. 

4. For unknown reasons the Indian 
Office stands as a “dog in the manger;”’ 
denies the facts which its own records 
prove and categorically or practically 
shuts away from the Indians the medical 
and health aid which other branches of the 
Federal Covernment and the state govern- 
ments are equipped to render. ‘The Indian 
Office monoply policy is seen in its most 
hideous aspect when seen in relation to 
sick and dying and dead Indians. 

What did the hearings show about 
Indian health? First there were general 
testimonials like the following from Dr. 
G. S. Luckett, Director of Public Health 
for the State of New Mexico: “The 
medical service furnished the Indians is 
pitifully inadequate. . . . In some cases it is 
farcical The revelations made by Dr. 
Frederick Hoffman, Chief Statistician 
of the Prudential Life Insurance Com- 
pany, are amazing and pathetic.” (The 
whole of Dr. Hoffman’s report, detailed 
and dreadful as it was, was placed in the 
record at the House Hearings.) “The 
Agent of the reservation is in supreme 
command. His authority supersedes that 
of the physician... . Dr. Hoffman showed 
that the tuberculosis death rate was ten 
times as great among the Navajos as in 
the registration area of the United States. 

. The Government’s treatment of the 
Indian has been calculated to destroy him 
rather than protect him... . Turkish mas- 
sacres have had their counterpart on our 
own soil.... lhe state governments are 
usually given to understand clearly that 
their intervention in Indian (health) 
affairs is not wanted.” 

The following from Dr. C. A. Harper, 
State Health Officer of Wisconsin, echoes 
Doctor Luckett’s statement. ‘The House 
Committee refused to allow Dr. Harper’s 
statement to be put in the record: “The 
Department at Washington, as far as 
these factors (health and medical treat- 
ment) are concerned, is wholly indifferent, 
worthless and, I might say, inhuman. It 
appears as though they have adopted the 
policy of extermination, through the 
agencies of disease, of the Indian popu- 
lation of this country.’ 

Narrowing the statement to the Pueb- 
los, detail after detail was given at the 


‘“‘No Trespassing’’: 


John Collier 


hearings to substantiate the above charges 
made by disinterested public health 
officers. From Indian Office records it 
was shown that 19 per cent of the 
Northern Pueblo Indians have trachoma, 
this being a minimum figure based on 
examinations professedly incomplete. It 
was shown that this disease, which is 
highly infectious and which leads to 
blindness, was being allowed to run its 
the 


course—and that means infecting 
whole Pueblo population. ‘There is 


increasing tuberculosis about which sub- 
stantially nothing 1 Is done. Infant mor- 
tality is excessive.” (Due mainly to the 
failure to provide sdseaie in dietetics 
and infant hygiene.) ‘“There is no pre- 
natal work. There is no dental or eye- 
refraction service. For venereal disease 
there is neither diagnosis nor treatment.” 
(An authoritative medical campaign now 
being privately financed at Taos pueblo 
has revealed that at least twelve per cent 
of the Taos Indians have syphilis, a dis- 
ease not more than two or three years old 


in this pueblo.) “Against the deadly 
enteric diseases there is no preventive 
work done. The casual observer is 


impressed with the apparent malnutrition 
of the children, which is shockingly 
apparent at San Ildefonso and Tesuque.” 
And so on. 

It was proved at the hearings, from the 
reports of Indian Office agents and from 
exhaustive studies made by competent 
social-research specialists, that the Pueb- 
los are living just above the starvation 
line, which means chronic undernourish- 
ment and places the Indians at the mercy 
of diseases like tuberculosis, which follow 
undernourishment. It was proved that 
two Pueblos were completely destitute; 
that the Indian Office was rationing them, 
but in so niggardly and partial a manner 
that charitable givers from the east, 
kind-hearted merchants of Santa Fe and 
the scientific workers of the Museum of 
New Mexico were helping with money and 
food. ‘There was no effort to dispute the 
facts in detail, only the old familiar 
blanket denials. 


“Let Us Alone Till We Finish the Job” 


Two incidents must be given with 
great condensation. 

Mrs. H. A. Atwood, chairman of the 
Indian Welfare department of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs requests to 
be heard in order to make an unsolicited 
statement about the sources and uses of 
the money required for her work on behalf 
of the Indians, and to place certain facts 
about Pueblo starvation and disease in 
the records. This devoted woman, far 
past middle years, inexperienced in police 
court proceedings, scrupulously honest in 
her speech as in her thought, kindly 
toward Mr. Burke and his subordinates, 
is told to sit at the table. To right and 
left and in front are the Committee mem- 
bers and behind them are the Indian 
Office officials who make a humming 
sound as they buzz suggestions into the 
ears of the members. 

She talks a few 


minutes. ‘Then the 
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members begin to spread their trap of 
leading and hypothetical questions. Miss 
Robertson of Oklahoma, a member of 
Congress, contributes to the atmosphere 
by innuendoes such as: “One must have 
clean hands, Mrs. Atwood, to help the 
Indians!” In the sultry air the rumbling 
of the “criminal libel” charge is heard, 
Mrs. Atwood seeks to refresh her memory 
on a certain point. She is denied the 
privilege. ‘The Committee scents blood. 
Now the quiet woman, representative of 
two million women who are to be ‘‘t: vught 
a lesson,” is a center of six cross-exami- 
nations which cut across one another. She 
has come to give facts about the Indian 
situation; she finds herself at the bar like 
a criminal, but unlike a criminal she may 
not confer with counsel. The leading 
questions have tangled her in an apparent 
self-contradiction. It has to do with an 
insignificant and neutral matter, but lo! 
it is hurled back at her as a fearsome 
inveracity. The Committee has tasted 
blood. Thereafter the examination, drawn 
out for three -and one half hours, appears 
rather more an inquisition than a Com- 
mittee hearing. At one point Congress- 
man Sears of Florida shouts: ‘Mr. Chair- 
man, is this a criminal proceeding?” 

What are the women of America and of 
Congressman Snyder’s constituency and 
some other constituencies, going to do 
about this incident? For Mrs. Atwood 
was more than the representative of the 
federated women’s clubs. At this hearing 
Mrs. Atwood was simply Woman, trying 
to extend the compassion of motherhood 
to the most persecuted and wronged 
element in the United States; she was 
Woman invading a field of public work 
where, until now, Man has rollicked and 
fattened supreme. And they browbeat, 
taunted and insulted her. 

“Let us alone till we finish the job.” 
Thus speaks the Indian Office. ‘This 
Bureaucracy of several thousand white 
men, with its brainless and_ ruthless 
oficialdom, goes on. It tramples our 
guarantees, nullifies our treaties and obli- 
gations, turns our guardianship into sys- 
tematized exploitation. It dictates and 
vetoes legislation. It is legislature, execu- 
tive and judge for our helpless race of 
wards. It is the wastrel which wastes 
the Indians’ domain. 

Shall it be allowed to go on? 

There is being formed an American 
Indian Defense Society. ‘This Society 
will be nation-wide. The announced 
intention of the Indian Office to debar 
investigators, reporters and “‘propagan- 
dists” from the Indian reservations 1s not 
going to keep this Society out of the reser- 

vations. It is not going to keep the Indian 
Welfare Committee of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs out of the 
reservations. Any citizen who can not 
best serve in this cause through the 
Women’s Clubs, can find a way to serve 
by joining the American Indian Defense 
Society. 

Other articles on the Indian problem by 
Emerson Hough, John Collier and others 
will appear in future issues.—The Editors. 





The Silver Anniversary Number of Sunset 


will be issued next month. 


by well-known writers, in addition to the regular features. 


It will review the growth and progress of the West in a number of articles 
See page 89 of this issue. 
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The cheapest health insurance for the 
whole family is a Chevrolet. 


In a few minutes it transports you from 
the close and sultry atmosphere of the 
city to the pure invigorating air of the 
country. The nerve-racking city sights 
and sounds are left behind and replaced 
by the restful and inspiring vistas of 
green fields, babbling brooks, cheering 
songs of birds, lowing of cattle, the rare 
color of wild flowers and the scent of 
new mown hay. 


Without counting the daily utility 
of a Chevrolet for going back and 
forth to work, shopping or taking 
the children to school, etc., its value 
in saving doctor’s bills, broadening 
your mental horizon and keeping 
the whole family physically fit, 
amounts to more than the cost of 
the car and its upkeep. 


It makes possible the suburban or 


ES oes oe SE 2s country home far from the trolley 
: ee ee — or railroad tracks. 

Prices F. O. B. Flint, Michigan : Call on the nearest Chevrolet dealer 

sn Zemrenans Deine oe = and learn how much daily utility 

ive Passenger Touring . . « 52 ’ ~ 

Two Passenger Utility Coupe . e « 680 and year ’round health aud happi 

Four Passenger Sedanette . . . 850 ness can be had for a sum so low 

Five Passenger Sedan . . . . . 860 that almost any American family 


i li ee ae ee . . 
Light Delivery = can easily finance the purchase. 


Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Mich. 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Dealers and Service Stations Everywhere. 
Applications will be considered from high grade 
dealers only, for territory not adequately covered. 
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At the western end of the old historic Santa Fe Trail an obliging community has provided conveniences for campers 


from every state in the union 


A Wayside Auto Inn 


This Open-Air Caravansary is Free to All Who Ride 


E are apt to dwell 
with a_ certain 
longing more or 
less sentimental 
upon the picturesqueness of 
past times without realizing sufficiently 
the picturesqueness inherent in the 
present-day life about us—in the present 
which is to be the past of the future. 

One finds this pleasantly exemplified in 
a public camp ground some twenty miles 
north of San Bernardino, called Camp 
Cajon, beside the automobile highway 
that leads through Cajon Pass and carries 
a constantly increasing overland travel 
by automobile i into and out of California. 
Here in a grove of willows a couple of 
hundred feet from the borders of Cajon 
Creek, the county of San Bernardino 
maintains an open-air caravansary with- 
out charge for the use of all travelers. 

In the grateful shadow of this grove 
if it be summer, or in its pleasant sunshine 
if it be winter, twenty-five or thirty 
round concrete tables are fixed each with 
its quota of concrete seats; there are stone 
fire-places, ovens and broilers, and, for 
special jollifications, a huge barbecue pit; 
a pump yields to the energetic the refresh- 
ment of cool sweet water. Moreover 
there are a postoffice, a table with a 
checked top for checker players, a grocery 
store and a gasoline station—what more 

can the reasonable wayfarer who carries 
his own bed ask? In the center of each 
table top is a metal plate with an in- 
scription. In many cases this adver- 
tises some town or section of San Bernar- 
dino county and in half a dozen words 
sums up its claims to consideration. 
There is, for instance, “Apple Valley, 
whose apples, they say, keep the doctors 
away’ — a fair warning to the medicos; 
“Fast Highland, the Buckle of the Citrus 
Belt”—a rather neat epigram; “Baldy 
Mesa, where things grow without irri- 
gation,” and so on. Other tables repre- 
sent a purer philanthropy, as the double 


By Charles Francis Saunders 
Author of: The Paradox of the Desert, etc. 


one anonymously ‘“‘Dedicated to the Fat 
Man,” and that other inscribed with a 
special touch of kindliness, “To all Nature 
Lovers by the employees of the State 
Hospital at Patton.” 

It will pay you to loiter here for an 
hour or two. Every few minutes, on 
most days, a car rolls in from the desert. 
Some draw trailers, their piled contents 
snugly covered in with dusty tarpaulins. 
Others are loaded to capacity with rolls of 
luggage strapped to the sides, a shovel and 
ax, perhaps, tucked under the ropes. 
Occasionally one carries a mattress debo- 
nairly on the roof; dogs, clinging by their 
toes to the running boards are, of course, 
commonplaces; cats, parrots and caged 

canary birds mingled with the passengers 

are less so, but occur. A type of house- 
car is not infrequent, fitted up with gaso- 
line stove and lamps, folding couch beds, 
cooling closet and shower bath. The 
thrifty proprietor of one such informed me 
he contemplated adding a small back 
porch to his, as there was space over his 
rear water-tank which it seemed a pity to 
waste! These house-cars have developed 
a new type of tramp—the hobo on wheels, 
he might be called, though he would 
doubtless resent the term for he is of 
necessity a man of property—even if his 
cash runs low sometimes and he has to 
pawn a blanket or a shotgun for a last 
charge of gasoline and oil to carry him 
over the mountains. 

“‘Me and the old lady here have been 
out over a year now,” remarked one of 
this sort as he smoked his pipe on a little 
door-step let down from the upper works 
of the car, ‘‘and there’s mighty little of 
the U. S. we haven’t poked a nose into. 
You see, I had a little ice-plant in Colo- 
rado, and after the war the boys come 


home dead broke and had to 
get to work pretty pronto; 
and so we talked it over, me 
and her, and we decided to 
turn the business over to 
them, and we old folks ’d hit the pike 
and see America first, like. The boys 
pay so much once in so often out of the 
earnings, you see, and we just mosey 
along as it suits us and take in the 
sights. It don’t cost much. I’m a bitof 
a mechanic, so there aint no garage bills; 
and we snap our fingers at the hotei prof- 
teers, of course. Grub for two aint a 
killing matter, though when the old lady 
gets a fit of feeding us on lettuce- —just 
lettuce—by gosh! me and Jim here”— 
patting the head of his dog—‘“sighs for 
other days.” 

Cars from practically every state in the 
Union drift in at one time or another— 
from Maine to Florida and from New 
York to Nevada, to say nothing of Cali- 
fornia. Cars with California _ license 
plates are privileged to stay only twenty- 
four hours in the Camp; to all others the 
hospitality is without limit. They make 
an interesting company, these newcomers 
from the East, lounging about their novel 
wayside inn and fraternizing after a was 
up and a shave, swapping stories of their 
overland adventures and discussing pros 
pects in this land of their dreams on whost 
borde rs they at last stand. 

| figure It’ s cost me $20,000 to land in 
Californi: a,’ ’ I heard one elderly man tell 
another, “but it just had to be. You see, 
I started to come fourteen years ago. 
Well, sir, I sold out on a bum market, an 
so as to get all my belongings in cash the 
things were sacrificed all of $5,000. An 
then family troubles occurred that kept 
us from starting at all; and so I had to get 
into business again; and one night blame 
if the whole works didn’t burn up to the 
tune of $15,000, by gosh. So you see— 
well, we’re here now, and Ill see if it’s 
worth the money.” 
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Non- 


Detonating 


Gasoline 


—do you use it in your car? 


Gasolines explode in two ways. One kind 
explodes instantaneously—detonates. _It 
has the effect of a sledge hammer blow. 


It crashes against the piston head, forcing 
the stroke by the single impulse. 


It limits the compression because of its 
tendency to explode prematurely, and thus 
reduces powe: and efficiency. 


Detonation causes “knocking.” - You 
notice it especially on the hills. It increases 
vibration, thus increasing wear and tear. 


The Prolonged Impulse 


The other kind of explosion—the more 
efficient kind—you get from Union Gaso- 
line. 


It is a prolonged explosion. The impulse 
is progressive and sustained—not crashing 
and instantaneous. 


It thrusts the piston throughout the entire 
stroke. 


So Union Gasoline permits increased 
compression in your motor, for compres- 
sion, as authorities agree, is limited by 


Union Oil Company 


of Arizona 


the tendency of gasoline to detonate. 
And on the maximum compression is 
dependent maximum efficiency and power. 


More Power on Hills 


Thus Union Non-Detonating Gasoline 
makes your trucks and cars better hill climb- 
ers. You find a new “lift.” Cars are, in 
fact, pulled up by a steady, sustained im- 
pulse rather than by a series of jerks. 


Likewise you have new speed on the level 
and more snap in the getaway—both re- 
sults of high compression. 


Your cars run more smoothly. They 
have less vibration, for the power impulses 
are smooth and constant—saves wear and 
tear. 


And you obtain more miles per gallon be- 
cause of increased efficiency. 


Union Gasoline is the product of progres- 
sive refining methods. Its quality is gov- 
erned by exhaustive tests. It is constantly 
being improved by the research of able 
chemists who are aided by the very finest 
equipment for studying refining processes. 


Union Oil Company 


of California 


Union Oil Company 
of Nevada 


Union Oil Company 
of Canada, Ltd. 


UnionGasoline 
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The patio, or garden entrance, is enclosed by a cement wall. 


HE skill with which a plain 

one-story house can be 

made distinctive is demon- 

strated in this adobe resi- 
dence of Spanish type. Attrac- 
tive because of its simplicity 
and well-ordered arrangement, it 
deserves the attention of any one 
aspiring to build a house that will 
answer all necessary require- 
ments of good taste and moderate 
means. Also it is peculiarly 
adapted to the California environ- 
ment with its substantial walls, 
red-tiled roof and walled-in patio. 

The slender pine tree planted 
at the left of the front elevation is 
appropriately chosen, and in con- 
junction with the circular window 
in the gable adds a_ softening 
effect to the architectural severity. 
At the right of the main structure 
the patio, or garden entrance, is 
enclosed by a cement wall, delight- 
fully broken by the front and side 
gates. 

Entering the gate one is con- 
fronted with the charming view 
of the patio and front entrance of 
the residence. Yellow marigolds, 
coreopsis and nasturtiums are 
planted against the walls and a 
few exotic trees and_ striped 
bamboo are used successfully. 
Several cement steps rise from the 
broad terrace which extends from 
the front door. This door is of 
Flemish oak, dark and _ heavily 
paneled, the two upper sections 
having insertions of plate glass 


Spanish Casa 

















The sun-deck is approached by iron-balustraded steps 


A red-tiled roof gives necessary color 


protected by hand-wrought grille- 
work of rusty iron. 

Directly the door is opened into 
the domed vestibule the harmony 
of golds, blues, blacks and rose of 
the spacious living-room charms 
the eye. It is a fine example of 
a well-proportioned, well-lighted, 
airy living-room whose furnish- 
ings are chosen with appropriate 
elimination and with plenty of 
regard for comfort. ‘The vaulted 
ceiling and arched doorways with- 
out casings contribute a note of 
historic tradition. ‘This feeling 1s 
enhanced by the presence of the 
pairs of rusted iron sconces placed 
symmetrically in either end wall. 
and by the few ancient family por- 
traits, dark and rich, distributed 
on the walls. 

Plaster walls and ceiling are 
coated with a luminous burnt 
amber oil paint and are slightl 
roughened by strokes of the 
trowel, added while the plaster 
was still damp. The ample fie- 
place, flush with the wall, has 4 
caen-stone margin and fire-stont 
brick lining and is the dominant 
feature of the room, as the prin 
cipal massing of the large pieces of 
furniture is centered round tt. 
Facing the fire-place and in almost 
the center of the room is a wide 
divan with frame-work of greem 
and gold, made comfortable with 
velvet cushions. On either side 
are luxurious fireside chairs and [ 
carved tables adorned with books, 
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“It’s the Plug Hat 


Or ope 


SHE first portable electric suc- 
3 tion sweeper on the market 
was The Hoover. 





It is the first today. 


Year in and year out it has renewed and 
reinforced its leadership by the unremitting 
thoroughness of its work. 
Only a product of unique and special virtue 
can do that. 
It is always the outstanding thing that is 
the tempting target; and like the leader in 
every field The Hoover is the focus of 
competitive attack. 
So far as we can learn, this attack assumes 
only one character. 
It does not deny the efficacy of Hoover 
design, Hoover construction, or Hoover 
performance. 
But it seeks to spread the impression that 
The Hoover is hard on rugs. 

* * 
Do you think The Hoover is hard on rugs? 


If it were, would it be the largest 
selling electric cleaner in the world, 
with more than a million satisfied 
users? 

If it were, would it be the choice of 
rug experts as the preserver of car- 
petings beyond price? 
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If it were, would more than 50,000 users of 
many years’ experience have voluntarily 
written us their enthusiastic indorsement? 


If it were, would more than 48% of our sales 
result from The Hoover being recommended 
by users to their friends? 


If it were, would from 30% to 40% of our 
sales be to persons who have owned other 
machines? 


If it were, would more than $71,000,000.00 
worth of Hoovers have been sold, representing 
perhaps twice as much money as has been 
invested in any other cleaner? 


If it were, would leading merchants every- 
where have risked the confidence of their trade 
by continuously indorsing The Hoover— 
many for over 14 years? 


If it were, would The Hoover be the standard 
against which all other cleaners are judged? 


If it were, would it enjoy the undeniable 
leadership of the industry? 


No, dear reader, The Hoover is 
not hard on rugs. 


It is only hard on competitors. 


THE HOOVER COMPANY 
Nortu Canton, Onto 


The oldest and largest makers of electric cleaners 
The Hoover is also made in Canada, at Hamilton, Ont. 
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The spacious living-room has a vaulted ceiling, arched doorways without casings, and is a fine 


vases and golden-shaded reading-lamps. 
Black printed linen curtains lightened by a 
rich-colored flowered design hang at the 
windows. The arrangement of the room 
is conducive to the happiness of a family 
group and includes possession of a fine 
player piano at the farther end. An 
agreeable feature of this home is the syste- 
matic arrangement of the rooms into 
groups in answer to their particular needs. 

The arched door leading from the liv- 
ing-room is so located as to preserve the 
privacy of each room. The dining-room 
is decorated in amber with a note of blue 





Bring Your Trowel 
and Build 


N the foothills of the Sierra Nevadas 
there are many ‘“‘washes” where acres of 
stones lie exposed. The rolling, rubbing 
and washing of mountain streams has 
made these stones smooth and rounded. 


example of appropriate furnishing 


in the upholstery and has golden brown 
velvet hangings. Beyond this are the 
kitchen, service quarters and laundry. 
From the front vestibule on the other 
side of the living-room a door opens into 
a hall-way leading to the three bedrooms. 
French doors open from each bedroom on 
to cement porches, thus making the 
garden easily accessible. One of the 
rooms is unique, its principal feature 
being a quaint hand-carved bed of ancient 
design, made unusual by a handsome per- 
simmon-colored brocaded satin coverlet, 
(Continued on page 80) : 


Each year scores of small homes and a 
number of pretentious residences are 
erected along these washes. Builders 
have to clear their sites of the stone but 
do not have to haul in materials for outer 
walls, as the illustration shows. “Bring 
your trowel and build” has become the 
slogan in such districts. CAG. 

















Some Days 


Oh little white house with shutters green 
And gravel walks with lawn between, 
Beneath your roof discreet I dwell 
And make my nest and love it well! 
Heart-gladdening duties fill my days, 
For I would learn housewifely ways, 
The charm of sweetly ordered rooms, 
The thrill of tending garden blooms! 


But, little white house with shutters green, 
You have not seen what I have seen! 
A gypsy heart you have brought to rest, 
And wandering wings you have sought to 
nest! 

Some days there are when I heed it not, 
Your tender spell, for my blood leaps hot 
To the drone of a far-off aeroplane 

Or the whistle sharp of a westbound train. 


Oh little white house with shutters green, 
These are the days that were unforeseen, 
When my best-loved tasks neglected lie 
And the spirit within me rushes high; 
When I feel the wind of a western sea 
And hark to a surf that is calling me; 
When I smell the sage of a desert land 
Where a full moon gleams on desert sand. 


For I have followed too many a quest 
To north and south and east and west, 
And I must rebel at quiet ways 

To the end of my life—some days, some 


days. —Alice May Hand. 
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Do you buy your bedding as 
intelligently as your clothes? 


When you purchase a suit, a dress 
or a coat, you insist on knowing 
exactly what you are getting— 
all-wool, silk, linen or cotton. 


When you buy a mattress and 
spring, does the same intelligent 
care and knowledge of the best 
materials guide your choice? 


Yet the garment is worn for only 
a season or two, while the bed 
—good or bad—settles for many 
years to come whether you enjoy 
deep, strength-restoring rest or 
suffer broken, irregular sleep 
and all its serious consequences. 


Set aside enough time today to 
call on your furniture dealer and 
examine the Simmons springs 
and mattresses he has provided 
in a wide variety of styles and 
prices to suit any income. 


Test them all. Compare the bed 
you are using with a Simmons 
spring and mattress of fresh and 
buoyant new material, that fully 
meet your ideas, needs and tastes. 


Then decide for yourself whether 
vigor, energy and personal suc- 
cess are not worth more than the 
cost of Simmons sleep comfort. 


SIMMONS 
Beds Mattresses Springs 


BUILT FOR SLEEP 
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Western Housekeeper 


Conducted by HESTER CONKLIN and PAULINE PARTRIDGE Jf } 
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This table is arranged in good taste for a small formal dinner 


SILVER AND FINE LINEN 


HEN tribes broke up into 

families and tents gave place 

to dwellings, the round table 

became the center of a com- 
munity interest which has come down to 
the present day from the mists of an- 
tiquity. 

Slowly from the early Anglo-Saxon 
period through succeeding centuries the 
dining table has gathered refinements in 
linen, silver, table setting, service and 
manners, but even in the days of Eliza- 
beth the cleanliness of the cloth was a 
matter of pride and importance, the 
dishes, few though they might be, were 
of silver, and the hands and lips were 
cleansed before and after eating. These 
few simple rules are the foundation of 
table setting and serving which well-bred 
people follow today. With a spotless 
cloth, gleaming silver of a simple design 
and china following a uniform pattern 
that avoids the flamboyant in shape and 
color, the requirements of good taste 
have been fulfilled and custom and con- 
venience will govern the smaller matters 
of table arrangement to a large degree. 

There is a reason for most affairs which 
have developed into arbitrary rules, and 


so it is in table setting. The placing of 
silver, china and napkins is based on 
necessity and convenience. If a perplex- 
ing question arises and various sources of 
information disagree as is often the case, a 
sensible judgment may be reached by 
deciding on the simplest way and follow- 
ing it. Behind such a reason lies sound 
good sense which gives certainty and con- 
fidence to the hostess who avoids con- 
fusion in this way. 

Breakfast and luncheon are the two 
informal meals of the day. In setting the 
table, doilies or table runners in white or 
in colors with napkins to match may be 
used on a bare, well-polished table. The 
luncheon table is of course more elaborate 
than that of breakfast, especially if a 
formal luncheon is to be served. Table- 
cloths, embroidered or lace trimmed and 
following the shape of the table, may be 
used with napkins of the conventional 
luncheon size. 

At dinner a heavy linen damask cloth 
is the correct choice. This should be 
unornamented save perhaps for a heavily 
embroidered monogram on each side of 
the cloth about eighteen inches from the 
center. The rectangular dinner cloth is 


to be preferred without regard to the 
shape of the table. This should be laid 
over a silence cloth of white double- 
faced material, thick enough to deaden 
sound and protect the table. Dinner 
napkins are usually about thirty inches 
square and match the cloth in texture and 
pattern. 

In arranging the table for any meal, 
allow twenty-five inches for each person 
and fifteen or sixteen inches on the table 
from the edge toward the center for the 
cover. The glasses and plates will all be 
set within this space. The plate marks 
the center of the cover. The napkin 
should be folded square and plain an 
placed on the service plate or to the 
extreme right of the silver, arranged at 
the side of the plate. 

Knives are placed at the right and forks 
at the left, spoons at the right of the knife, 
the one at the extreme right being first to 
be used. The cutting edges of knives are 
placed toward the plate, the tines of forks 
and bowls of spoons are turned upwards. 
Plates and silver are set about an inch in 
from the table edge and should always 
be laid evenly and with mathematical 

(Continued on page 74) 
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The luncheon 
she never gave 


Felicia Holmes and Eleanor 
Duncan and the two Tal- 
bots and the Baxters — jolly a 
girls all-—and all so nice to ss > 

her. If only she could have ADS. Se 
them at her home for a 
luncheon! But no, it 
couldn’t be—not with eight 
at the table. There wasn’t 
silverware enough. And they 
all entertained exquisitely 
—the lack of the right things 
would be too noticeable! 


Have you enough silver 
to serve correctly? 


PERHAPS you have been hin- 
dered many times in giving a 
luncheon, tea or dinner because 
you have not had enough silver- 
ware or the right kind of pieces. 
But such annoyance is unneces- 
sary. In 1847 Rogers Bros. 
Silverplate you can add the pieces 
you lack, a few at a time and at 
reasonable cost. A set of six ice 
cream forks, for instance, in the 
graceful Ambassador or the other 
1847 Rogers Bros. patterns costs 
only $6.00. Other pieces—salad 
forks, bouillon spoons, orange 
spoons, serving pieces—are 
priced as moderately. 


1847 ROGERS BROS. 


SILVE 
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Remember that “1847 Rogers 
Bros.” leaves nothing to be de- 
sired in beauty of design, dura- 
bility or guarantee. Its quality 
has been tested through three- 
quarters of a century. Your dealer 
will be glad to show you “1847 
Rogers Bros.” In the newer pat- 
terns you will find just the pieces 
to complete your silver service. 


Send for “How Much Silver- 
ware,’ booklet E-44, which out- 
lines the table service families of 
different sizes should have— 
every day and for entertaining. 
We also furnish handsome illus- 
trations of the Ambassador and 
other patterns. International 
Silver Co., Meriden, Conn. 


RPLATE 





Ice Cream Fork 
Ambassador Pattern 


AMBASSADOR 
Arrer-DINnNER CorFeeE SET 
This fine service matches knives, 
forks and spoons in the Ambas- 
sador pattern. Such pieces are 
immensely decorative and prac- 
tical, whether platters, vegetable 
dishes or trays. They are made 
to match the newer 1847 Rogers 
Bros. patterns. 
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Since the discovery of vitamines, fresh vegetables have come to have a new value in the diet 


MODERN MAYBASKETS 


HEY used to be filled with the first 
spring flowers, these tokens of 
remembrance, but in these prac- 
tical days the fresh vegetables that 
first appear to announce the return of the 
warmer season are fully as welcome to the 
housewife as the more romantic blossoms. 

Since the discovery of vitamines, 
vegetables have come to have a new value 
in the diet. They give balance to the 
heavier foods, regulate the body with 
their mineral salts, keep the skin clear and 
the eyes bright and assist nutrition to 
such an extent that a greater amount of 
nourishment is received from all classes 
of food if a liberal supply of vegetables are 
included in the meal plans. 

With the coming of the spring season 
comes a desire for change and refresh- 
ment that concerns the menu as well as 
other departments of the home. If the 
spring Maybasket of the housekeeper 
contains the same bouquet of vegetables 
which the season has brought before she 
may gain the much-desired variety by 
preparing them in new ways and serving 
in different combinations. 

Although most vegetables are available 
in some form during all twelve months 
of the year the wise housewife will keep 
them somewhat within their natural 
seasons so that, with the return of spring, 
a joyful welcome may be accorded to the 
first arrivals, while a new note in their 
preparation emphasizes the pleasure of 
their reappearance. 


Tomatoes Toledo Style 
3 large tomatoes 16 cup grated cheese 

1 teaspoon salt Paprika 

'4 teaspoon pepper Cayenne 
Wash tomatoes and cut in slices about 
1g inch thick, discarding a thin slice at 
stem and blossom ends. Arrange on a 
broiler and sprinkle with salt, pepper and 
grated cheese. Sprinkle paprika and a 


few grains of cayenne over the cheese and 
cook under the broiler heat until cheese 1s 
golden brown. Serve at once. 


Pan Broiled Green Tomatoes 
1 tablespoon sugar 
1 cup fine dry crumbs 
Fat 
Discard a slice from stem and blossom 
end of each tomato and cut in quarter 
inch slices. Spread on plate or platter, 


sprinkle with salt, pepper and sugar and 
coat with crumbs. Melt fat in frying 


4 or 5 tomatoes 
11% teaspoons salt 
1% teaspoon pepper 


e and cook slowly until browned on 
oth sides. 


Spanish Tomatoes 
6 green peppers 1 cup soft crumbs 
4 tomatoes 2 tablespoons 
1 onion (medium butter 
sized) Few drops Worces- 

1 teaspoon salt tershire sauce 
14 teaspoon pepper 

Cut slices from stem ends of each green 
pepper and discard seeds. Peel tomatoes 
and cut in small pieces. Chop onion and 
the pepper slices cut from ends and mix 
with tomatoes, crumbs, salt and pepper. 
Fill the peppers with the mixture and put 
a teaspoon of butter on each. Sprinkle 
with a few drops of Worcestershire sauce 
and place in baking dish. Add water to 
well cover bottom of pan and bake in a 
moderate oven (350 degrees Fahrenheit) 
until peppers are tender. 


Artichokes mntnin 
6 artichokes 16 cup water 
4 tablespoons Few grains c: ayenne 
butter 1 egg yolk 
1 tablespoon flour 3 tablespoons lemon 
14 teaspoon salt juice 


Cut off stems of artichokes close to 
leaves, remove outside bottom leaves and 
trim tops by cutting top off an inch with a 
sharp knife. Soak a half hour in cold 
water, drain, wash thoroughly and cook 


in boiling salted water 35 to 45 minutes, or 
until tender. Drain off water and stand 
artichokes stem end up in covered pan ina 
hot place to drain thoroughly. To pre- 
pore the sauce melt 2 tablespoons of the 

utter, add flour, salt and when well 
mixed add water and bring to the boiling 
point, stirring constantly. Keep hot in 
double boiler and just before serving add 
egg, remainder of butter, cayenne and 
lemon juice. Stir until egg thickens and 
serve a small portion of the sauce with 
each artichoke. 

Brussels Sprouts in Piquante Sauce 
4 cups Brussels 1% teaspoon pepper 
sprouts 1 cup water 
2 tablespoons fat 2 tablespoons 
3 tablespoons flour vinegar 


1 teaspoon chopped }4 cup chopped 
onion pickle or chile 


14 teaspoon salt sauce 


Look over sprouts and remove wilted 
leaves. Soak in cold water at least a 
half hour. Drain and cook in boiling 
salted water until tender. Melt the fat, 
add flour and stir until it is well browned, 
add onion, salt, pepper and water and 
bring to the boiling point, stirring con- 
stantly. Add vinegar, pickle and well 
drained sprouts, again allow to boil and 
serve. 

Scalloped Brussels Sprouts 
2 cups Brussels 14 teaspoon dry 
sprouts mustard 
2 cups sliced celery 14 teaspoon pepper 
2 tablespoons fat 2 cups milk 
3 tablespoons flour 1 cup crumbs 
16 teaspoon salt 1 tablespoon butter 


Wash the sprouts, remove wilted leaves 
and soak in cold water at least a half hour. 
Cook in boiling salted water until tender. 
Melt the fat, add flour, mustard, salt and 

epper and when well mixed add milk. 
Brine to the boiling point, stirring con- 
stantly. Add the well drained celery an 
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sprouts and arrange in a greased baking 
dish in two layers with crumbs between 
and on top. Cut butter in small pieces 
and put over the top. Bake in a hot 
oven (475 degrees Fahrenheit) about 15 
minutes or until crumbs are brown. 


String Beans Saute 
3 cups string beans 2 tablespoons 


3 thin slices bacon vinegar 
1% teaspoon salt 4 tablespoons chop- 


4 tablespoons finely ped parsley 
chopped onions 


Wash the beans and cut or break in 
pieces. Cook in boiling salted water 
until tender, and drain. Cut the bacon 
in small pieces and cook in frying pan 
until delicately browned. Add beans and 
sprinkle with salt, onions and _ parsley, 


| Cover and cook slowly 15 minutes, add 
| vinegar and serve. 





Russian Beets 
8 or 9 young beets 1% teaspoon salt 
2 tablespoons butter 14 teaspoon pepper 
1 teaspoon fresh 2 tablespoons lemon 
grated horseradish juice 


Wash the beets and cut off tops within 
two inches of the beets. Cook in boiling 
water until tender. Drain, run cold 
water over them and rub off skins. Cut 
off stems, cut each beet in quarters and 
put in double boiler. Add butter, horse- 
radish, salt, pepper and lemon, cook until 
heated through and serve. 


Creamed Beets 

5 or 6 young beets 1% teaspoon pepper 
2 tablespoons butter 1 tablespoon vine- 
3 tablespoons flour gar 
¥ teaspoon salt 1 cup boiling water 

Wash beets and cut off tops within two 
inches of beets. Cook in boiling water 
until tender and drain. Pour cold water 
over them and rub off skins, cut off stems 
and slice. Pour the one cup of boilin 
water over the beets and allow to stan 
for 5 minutes, then pour back into cup. 
Melt butter, add flour and seasonings and 
when well mixed add the liquid in the 
cup and bring to boiling point. Add 
beets and vinegar and when hot they are 
ready to serve. 


Spinach Portland 
2 lbs. fresh spinach 1% teaspoon pepper 
2 tablespoons 3 tablespoons lemon 
butter juice 
1 teaspoon salt 2 hard cooked eggs 


Wash the spinach and put into a large 
sauce pan without any more water than 
that which clings to the leaves after 
washing. Cover and cook slowly until 
tender, from 30 to 45 minutes. Remove 
yolks from hard cooked eggs and finely 
chop the whites. When spinach is done 
add butter, seasonings and lemon juice 
and put in a serving dish. Sprinkle with 
chopped egg white and force yolks 
through a strainer over the top. Serve 
at once. 


Savory Peas 
2 cups peas © 1 slice onion 
¥4 teaspoon salt 1 tablespoon butter 
34 cup cream or rich 2 tablespoons | 
milk chopped mint 


Add just enough boiling water to the 
peas to cover them. Add salt and onion 
and cook slowly until tender, allowing all 
liquid finally to cook away. Remove 
onion, add cream, butter and chopped 
mint. When heated they are ready to 
serve. 

(Continued on page 74) 
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' tender and serve. 


‘Blind Man's Buff 


when nm youbuy_: 


‘A 
hocolate? 


When you buy chocolate (or cocoa) 
in bulk you are utterly “in the 
dark”’ as to what you are getting. 
Even if bulk chocolate were abso- 
lutely clean (which it can’t be) you 
have no way of knowing whose 
chocolate you're getting and whose 
guarantee of quality is back of it. 
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Ghirardelli’s Ground Chocolate 
is never packed in bulk but in tins 
This protects the purity 
and flavor of the chocolate and pro- 
tects you against ‘“‘just-as-good” 


D. GHIRARDELLI CO. 


San Francisco 


Ghirardellis | 


Say “Gear-ar-delly” 
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REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 


Through Car Service on Household Goods and Automobiles 
From and te all parts of the East. Consult our nearest office hefore 
shipping. Cars carefully loaded and unloaded by experienced men. 
T S-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Monadnoek Bidg., San Franeisco Van Nuys Bidg., Los Angeles 
Alaska Bidg., Seattle 
Philadelphia, Drexel Building Boston, 014 South Building 
Cleveland, Hippodrome Building 


New York Cineinnati 
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and mirror 


They get best results when they use | 


WHITING-ADAMS 
BRUSHES 


es properly illustrate woman’ activities, 
e ‘finish_comes from usin: 
WHITING-ADAMS BRUSHES 


Send for Illustrated Literature 


JOHN L.WHITING-J.J. ADAMS CO.,Boston,U.S.A. 


8rush Manufacturers for Over 113 Years and the Largest in the World 
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Squash I] Trovatore 
4 summer squashes 1 teaspoon salt 


3 tablespoons butter 14 teaspoon pepper 
1 clove garlic 


Wash the squash and cut in pieces, 
Melt the butter in a saucepan, add 
squash, seasoning and garlic, cover and 
cook over a very low heat until squash is 


Glace Carrots 
8 young carrots 2 tablespoons 
4 cup brown sugar butter 
6 14 cup lemon juice 


V4 teaspoon salt 
14 teaspoon pepper 4 cup water 


7 


y 


Wash carrots and steam or boil without 
When tender drain, cover with 
cold water and remove skins. Arrange 
in a shallow greased baking dish. Sprinkle 
with sugar, salt and pepper. Melt butter, 
add lemon and water and pour over them. 
-ut in a moderate oven (325 degrees 
Fahrenheit) for % hour and_ serve, 
Increase the heat the last 10 minutes to 
brown. 
Celery Au Gratin 

4 cups sliced celery 11% cups milk 

2 tablespoons fat 1% cup grated 

3 tablespoons flour cheese 
1% teaspoon salt V6 cup fine crumbs, 
1g teaspoon pepper 1 tablespoon butter 


Cook the celery in sufficient boiling 
salted water to cover until tender, finally 
allowing water to cook entirely away. 
Melt fat, add flour and seasonings and 
when mixed add milk. Bring to boiling 
point, stirring constantly, add cheese and 
when this is melted add well drained 
celery. Pour into a greased baking dish 
and cover with crumbs. Cut the butter 
in small pieces and arrange over the top 
Brown quickly in a hot oven (500 degrees 
Fahrenheit). 

Creamed Cucumbers 
4 large cucumbers or 14 teaspoon salt 
6 small ones 14 teaspoon dry 
1 tablespoon butter mustard 
2 tablespoons flour VY teaspoon pepper 
114 cups milk 

Pare the cucumbers and cut into length- 
wise strips. Cook in boiling salted water 
until tender and drain. Melt butter, add 
flour and seasonings and when mixed add 
milk. Bring to the boiling point, stirring 
constantly. Arrange cucumbers in a hot 
vegetable dish, pour sauce over them and 
serve. 


Silver and 


Fine Linen 


(Continued from page 68) 


precision. This harmony of line gives 
satisfaction to the eye and a pleasing 
sense of unity. Even such small details 
as this contribute to the general dignity 
and beauty and should not be neglected 
or overlooked. 

Near the point of the dinner knife set 
the glass for water. Goblets often take 
the place at dinner of the tumblers used 
for see a and luncheon. Butter 's 
usually omitted at a formal dinner. 
roll or square of bread from which the 
crust has been removed may be tucked in 
the folds of the napkin. 
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Most Beautiful 
Engagement Ring 


Ever Designed 


RBUTUS, THE BRIDAL FLOWER OF 
PRISCILLA AND THE PILGRIMS 
wrought into a delicately carved mounting to 
carry a genuine Wood diamond in all its per- 
fection and fire. 


This is the accepted ring for the Engaged 
Maiden of 1923. Symbolizing the delicate 
sentiment attached to the ARBUTUS—whose 
blossom early in the morning looks like a lovely 
pink heart; later opening into a joyous wedding 
bell; then expanding into the five pointed star, 
like the star of the East, guiding the way to 
lasting happiness—designed wonderfully to 
display the rare brilliancy of the diamond in a 
setting of unusual loveliness. 


The genuine Arbutus engagement ring made by 
the house of J. R. Wood & Sons may be found 


at all first class jewelers. It is identified always 


















Worthy Mate to 
famous ARBUTUS 
Wedding Ring 

by the mark © inside the band. More than 

twelve thousand jewelers rely upon us for their 

diamonds because of their unusual brilliancy, 


correct grading, perfect cutting and assured 
value in the choice of the world’s finest stones. 


Up-to-date “Brides-to-Be” know the Arbutus 
Blossom Wreath Wedding Ring with its 
famous mark # inside the band. This is the 
latest Wedding ring designed by J. R. Wood 
& Sons, the house that makes more different 
styles of engagement and wedding rings than 
any other jewelry house in the world—wedding 
rings and other high grade jewelry standard 
with the jewelry trade for 73 years. 


Seamless ring; wrought in platinum, yellow, green 
or white gold. Better quality and a better finish 
than in the ordinary ring. The wedding ring 
that will outwear any other made. 


J. R. WOOD & SONS 4 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


Will this Coupon bring you a Good Luck Ring? 


We will send it for 25c to cover postage, packing 
and insurance. 

Fill out the coupon. 
for ring size and signature. 
25¢ for packing. 

If you wish to make a present of a Good Luck 
ring like yours to your intended husband, you can 
get it from your jeweler for $1.50. 


Every girl about to become engaged or married 
should send for our booklets “‘What you should 
know about your diamond.”’ and ‘‘How a wedding 
ring is made.”’ 

To each of the first 250 sending for the books 
we will send one solid sterling silver mystic 
Chinese Good Luck Ring inscribed with characters 
calling for long life, health, wealth and happiness. 


Take it to your jeweler 
Mail it to us with 





J. R. WOOD & SONS, San Francisco: Iam an engaged girl and am interested in your booklets. 
Send them to me together with Chinese Good Luck Ring. Enclosed find 25c to cover postage, 
packing and insurance. 


Name 
Jeu € le T 
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Carnation is universally 
used for creaming coffee 
—just as it comes from 
the container—for it is 
just the consistency of 
rich, country cream. 


Fruit for breakfast has 
much more nourishment 
when Carnation is added. 
On cereals too, it gives 


CARNATION MILK 


fee, fruit 
cereal 


the creamy richness and 
genuine food value. 


Nothing can be more 
wholesome, for Carnation 
is pure cows’ milk, with 
about 60% of the nat- 
ural water content re- 
moved by evaporation, 
hermetically sealed and 
sterilized. 


Propucts Company 


562 Stuart Bldg., Seattle 


Carnation 


“From Contented Cows” |‘ 


Milk 


The label is red and white 





Wr rvarcnayes Wee Carnation Milk Products 
MI L; Company 
A New York Chicago 
Seattle Aylmer, Ont. 





Carnation as Cream in Coffee—To give your cup 
of coffee an appetizing flavor with golden brown 
color—use Carnation undiluted as it comes from the 
container. A teaspoonful is enough. 

Carnation Bread Pudding —3 tbsp.sugar, 234 cups 
water, 1% cups Carnation Milk, 2 cups stale bread 
crumbs, 2 eggs, % tsp. salt, 4 tsp. vanilla. Scald 
milk diluted with water, pour over bread crumbs, 
add sugar and salt. Let cool, then add slightly beaten 
eggs and flavoring. Pour into a buttered pudding 
pan and bake in a slow oven. 


Custard Sauce—3 egg yolks, 114 cups water, 33 cup 
Carnation Milk, 34 tsp. salt, 2 tbsp. sugar, \% tsp. 
vanilla. Scald the milk, diluted with water, beat 
yolks slightly, add sugar and salt. Stir constantly 


while adding the hot liquid. Cook in double boiler 
stirring until the mixture thickens and a coating is 
formed on the spoon. Strain, add vanilla and chill. 


This recipe serves six people. 


There are many other recipes as good 4s these 
in the Carnation Recipe Book. Send for it. 
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For luncheon, bread and butter plates 
are used and are placed at the tip of the 
fork at the left of the cover. Butter 
spreaders are laid across the plates and 
the butter, one square to each person, 
should be on the plates when the meal is 
announced. or. 

Salt and pepper may be supplied in 
small individual shakers, when they 
occupy a place just in front of each cover, 
or they may be placed between each 
two covers or near the corners of the 
table in a line with the inside edges of the 
service plates. 

A low bowl of flowers of a color in 
harmony with the room and the general 
scheme of decoration is the most suitable 
centerpiece for a luncheon where con- 
versation is usually general. At a dinner 
a more formal arrangement of flowers may 
be used and candles give a subdued and 
pleasing light as well as a note of festivity 
to the dinner table. ' 

The meal is announced quietly by the 
waitress who speaks only to the hostess. 
She in turn indicates to her guests that all 
isready. There are three well recognized 
styles of table service, the Russian, the 
English and the mixed, or compromise 
service, the form most in use in this 
country. When a meal is served in 
Russian fashion all dishes are served from 
the side table. The meat is carved and 
passed on platters to the left of those at 
table who help themselves. Salads and 
desserts are arranged on individual plates 
which are set before each person from 
the right side. This is the most formal 
type of table service and suitable only 
where there are one or more waitresses, 
since nothing is placed on the table except 
the centerpiece, or possibly, if the meal 1s 
dinner, a dish of bonbons 

If the English form of service is used 
the food is served from the table. The 
host carves the meat or fish and serves to 
each person the desired portion. Vege- 
tables are also served at the table and 
bread, butter, pickles, relishes or jelly 
are given their places. 

The mixed style is self explanatory. 
The meat course may be carved and 
served by the host while the vegetables, 
salads and dessert may be passed to the 
guests from the side table. This form 1s 
much used for luncheon service and at 
small dinners, adding an informal touch 
to the occasion. 

There are a few general rules for table 
service which it is well to remember. All 
dishes from which food is to be taken by 
the guests themselves should be passed 
to the left of the person at the table and 
the dish or tray held low enough so as to 
make the service as easy as possible. 
Individual servings of salad or dessert 
should be set in front of the guest from 
the right. Only one course appears at a 
time and when that has been finished 
everything pertaining to it is removed 
before the next course is served. 

In clearing the table the food is taken 
away first, then the soiled dishes and last 
such clean dishes or accessories as pertain 
strictly to that course. 

Before the sweet course the crumbs are 
removed. If the table is covered with a 
cloth a silver implement is used. 
napkin and plate may be substituted ona 
polished table-top 

A formal luncheon or dinner may have 
as its first course fruit or a fruit cocktail, 
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Lifetimes Travel 


in Four Months 








EIGHTEEN COUNTRIES IN ONE CRUISE 








To sail around the world! 
To ports of a thousand romances! 


Now, for the first time, you can make the Grand Tour on the magnificent 
Empress of Canada (33,000 tons displacement) under Canadian Pacific man- 
agement all the way. This simple statement guarantees the high character 


ADEIRA first, an ocean 
oasis. Then Gibraltar. 
Algiers, an ivory city 


beside a sapphire sea. Monaco’s 
luxurious gaiety. Italy, with 


glowing civilization amid mem- 
orials of ancient glory. Egypt, 
on perhaps the very day old 
kings are newly brought to 
light. Port Said. Suez — 
Bombay and Colombo, the 
gorgeous East. Kipling’s In- 
dia throbbing with mystery 
under the Southern Cross. 
Rangoon, Singapore, Java— 
with the splendor of jewelled 
temples. The Philippines— 
America in the Orient. China, 
Japan, Hawaii, Vancouver, the 
Canadian Pacific Rockies. 


Allanta, 49 N. Forsyth St. 
Boston, 405 Boylston St. 
Buffalo, 160 Pearl St. 
Chicago, go N. Dearborn St. 
Cincinnati, 430 Walnut St. 
Cleveland, 1040 Prospect Ave. 


Detroit, 1239 Griswold St. 

Duluth, Soo Line Depot. 

Kansas City, Mo., 601 Railway 
Express Bldg. 

Los Angeles, 605 S. Spring St. 

Minneapolis, 611 Second Ave. S. 


of this Cruise Magnificent scheduled to sail from New York, January 30, 
1924. 


Everything will be Canadian Pacific standard—there is none better. 
What golden experiences, what priceless memories these four months will 
give you—four months that yield a lifetime's travel! 


Fare, $1600 and up from starting point in the United States or Canada, 
back to starting point. Limit 500 guests. Shore excursions at ports of 
call included in fare. Privilege of side trip across India. Fifteen days 
overland Shanghai to Yokohama. Eight days across the Flowery King- 
dom. Privilege of stop-over in China or Japan, using any later Empress 
to Vancouver. 

Romance in excelsis. The last stone in the arch of culture. The great- 
est of all vacations. Around the globe under the flag of a Canadian Pacific 
Empress. The world a passing pageant at your feet. 

Let the nearest Canadian Pacific Steamship Agent send you booklet 
and particulars. Let him look after all arrangements for you. 


Canadian Pacific Agents— 


Montreal, 141 Saint James St. Seattle 608 Second Ave. 

New York, Madison Ave. at 44th St. St. Louis, 420 Locust St. 
Philadelphia, Locust and 15th St. Tacoma, 1113 Pacific Ave. 
Pittsburgh, 340 Sixth Ave. Toronto, 1 King Street, East 
Portland, Ore., 55 Third St. al py on, D. C., 1419 Nex 
San Francisco, 675 Market St. Ave. 





(Canadian Pacifie"@i3" 


iT SPANS THE WORLD 




















No. 641 Chaise Longue 
A comfortable lounging piece with 
luxurious K ar penesque upholstery. 
Adaj table ts any decorative color 
scheme. 
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“How to make the “Sun Room’ the 
cheeriest spot in Your home 


Furnishing the Enclosed Porch is a Question of 
Taste, Not Expense 


By MATLACK PRICE 


It is astonishing how much one can 
do with comparatively little money 
wisely spent, in making the Sun 
Room the brightest, gayest, most 
livable spot in the home 


Thoroughly American in practical 
utility and comfort is the enclosed, 
or glassed-in, porch 


The enormous popularity of this 
inside-outdoor room has resulted in 
developing an entirely new style 
in furniture 


Lovely New Furniture Effects 


The Karpens have provided Sun 
Room fittings of exceptional loveli 
ness. Originated in the Orient 
porch furniture had so much ot 
colorful beauty and picturesque 
form that the designers found a rich 
field of inspiration. The perishable 
brittleness of reeds, rattans and 
willows led the Karpens to develop 
a new material, woven from jute 
fiber, more beautiful, more plastic 
and practically indestructible. This 
they call Fiber Rush. It takes a 
great varicty of finishes and has 
been woven into lines of exquisite 
charm 

this Handwoven 
arpens have used 
brilliant cretonnes and_ chintzes, 
gorgeous hand-blocked linens in 
striking color combinations, glowing 
tapestries, velvets and even tinted 
Jeathers. ‘The result is charming 


In = aeonnge ong 8 
Furniture the 


Beauties of Karpen Pieces 
To graceful forms have been added 
modern color schemes of decoration. 
And every piece is upholstered with 
that devotion to expert craftsman- 
ship and luxurious comfort which 
has ever distinguished the products 
of this house 


A Sun Room furnished this way 


becomes the favorite gathering 
point of the home, whether for 
family use or for entertaining _ 
guests Flooded with sunlight in No. 642 Chair 
winter, it becomes a happiness A deep seated 


center; while awnings and shades 
keep it cool and wide open to the 
breezes in hot weather. 


Send For This Book Free 


splendidly shaped 
arm chair, suit- 
able for porch 
or living room, 


finished and up- 
holstered in any 


In my book, prepared for Karpen, I 
have plans for Sun Rooms that may 
give you inspiration 
tor beautifying your 
own enclosed porch. 
It will alsoshow you 
hew to transform 
uninteresting living 
rooms and halls into 
harmonious beauty 
spots” by a gradual 
replacement proc- 
ess, at moderate 
expense, buying a 
piece or two at a 
time. Write for this 
book. It will be 
mailed free on 
request 


Se AR FP EM 


| PIRES . 
/ KARPEN \ 
Construction 






S. KARPEN & BROTHERS 


Also manufacturers of Karpen Handwoven Fiber Rush and Reed 
Furniture and Office and Windsor Chairs 


desired color com- 
bination. 











S. KARPEN & BROTHERS 

Dept. F-5, 801-811 S. Wabash Ave., 

Chicago 

37th and Broadway, New York 
Please mail me free and postage pre- 
paid the Book of Interiors by Matlack 
Price on How to Make a Little Money 
Go Far in Transforming a Living 
Room or Hall, and name of nearest 
Karpen dealer. 


Cee 





City and State. . 

















| or in the living room. 


| together. 


appetizers in the form of oysters or clams 
or a fish cocktail, or it may begin with 
soup. A distinction is made here in 
serving soup at luncheon in cups while 
the soup at dinner appears in a flat soup 
plate set in a service plate. 

Fruit cocktails are served in cocktail 
glasses set upon small plates, or imbedded 
in deep plates containing ice. spoon 
may be placed on the plate or may be laid 
at the extreme right of the cover when the 
table is set. 

Oysters and clams may be served on the 
half-shell in a deep plate on a bed of 
cracked ice or they may be removed from 
the shell and placed in cocktail glasses ina 
cocktail sauce. They are usually accom- 
panied by an oyster fork on the plate, 
although if desired this may be laid at the 
extreme left of the cover. 

If the meal begins with soup a large 
service plate is placed at each cover to 
contain the soup plate or cup, and soup 
spoons are placed at the extreme right. 
When the soup is finished the service 
plate is removed with the soup plate. 

After dinner coffee may be served with 
the sweet course, at the close of the meal 
With the dem:- 
tasse loaf sugar should be passed and 
cream may be offered although after 
dinner coffee is usually taken black. 

Considerable thought should be given 
to seating the guests at dinner as the 
success of the occasion usually depends 
largely on the placing of congenial persons 
The guest of honor, if he isa 
man, sits at the right of his hostess, if a 
woman, she is placed at the right of her 
host. In serving the guests, all the women 
may be served before the men, beginning 
with the hostess or the guest of honor, 


| or the guests may be served in regular 


order round the table, which avoids con- 
fusion. It is well to serve one course 
round to the left and the next to the right, 
so that the same person is not served last 
each time. 


THERE are so many households where 
dinner is served without a maid that a 
few suggestions for simplifying such ser- 
vice may not be amiss. 

Select a simple menu that can be pre- 
pared beforehand to some extent, in the 
morning if possible. 

Arrange on a convenient side table or 
tea wagon extra plates and silver and 
place near at hand the cups and saucers, 
sugar and cream service for coffee. 

Have the first course on the table when 
you announce dinner. 

Plates should never be piled up but 
removed two at a time. Piles of plates 
are always a breach of good service. 

There is something more in a well 
appointed table, fine linen, bright silvet 
and dainty china than convenience o 
utility, for by these means come the 
refinements of living. 


Twenty-five Years Old 


SUNSET will celebrate its Silver Anti 
versary by issuing next month—June—the 
largest, most attractive magazine it hs 
ever published. Turn to page 89 for advanct 


| information about the contents of SUNSETS 
| Silver Anniversary Number. 
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Jeff Davis’ Camels | 


in Arizona 


(Continued on page 31) 


team of camels. The other camels were 
hought by two Frenchmen who took them 
to Nevada to use them in the transpor- 
tation of salt from the Reese River region 
to the Comstock mines. 

The railroad came to Comstock and 
that ended the usefulness of the camels 
as freighters of salt and hay. ‘They were 
next employed in packing firewood from 
the mountains round Como, nine miles 
fom the Comstock. This proved hard 
on their feet, so eventually they were 
returned to Arizona, where they were 
used in freighting ore from the Silver King 
mine down the Gila River to their old 
home at Yuma. Finally the entire herd 
was turned loose on the Arizona desert, 
near Maricopa Wells. 

They lingered near the overland trails 
and earned anew the hatred of the team- 
sters, Whose frightened mules would run 
away, scattering freight and teamsters 
over the plains. The mule-drivers never 
missed a chance to kill a camel, and their 
ancient enemies, the Apaches, again took 
a hand in the game of extermination. 
Other causes contributed to their extinc- 
tion. In 1882 several of them were 
rounded up and sold to a circus. Yet as 
late as 1901 a pioneer resident of Los 
Angeles stated in an address that soldiers 
had seen wild camels “‘white with age”’ on 
the Arizona deserts not long before. 
Which inspires the question: Was the 
bull camel killed at Harrisburg, after all, 
the last of the herd “rought over by Hi 
Jolly? 

Hi Jolly, by the way, was not his real 
name. He was a native of the Levant, 
and his contract with the war department 
stipulated that he was to remain at least 
two years with-the camels in the United 
States. His pay was fifty dollars a 
month, with rations and quarters. His 
name, as it appeared on the army payrolls, 
was Charles Teadro, but his frequent use 
of the oriental salutation “Hadj ali’? was 
corrupted into “Hi Jolly” and bestowed 
as a nickname on the excessively good- 
natured, short, squat camel-captain. He 
died at Quartzite, Arizona, in 1904. 

The ghost of the big bull killed at 
Harrisburg did not return to haunt his 
murderers, but he left a reminder of his 
existence anyhow. A _ pair of thrifty | 
Mexicans stripped his skeleton, made 
jetky of the meat and sold it to Mike 
Welz, a merchant at Tyson’s Wells, forty- 
five miles away. Welz resold it to the 
residents of Harrisburg, who took it for 
beef, and the major part of the population 
required the services of a physician before 
the incident could be considered as 
closed. And (mark the hand of retribu- 
tive justice!) one of the chief sufferers 
was old Bill Baer, a mule-packer on the 
Southwestern desert in the days when the 
Mule-packers’ Union conspired to put the 
camel out of business. It took more than 
Jetked camel to put old Bill out of business 
permanently, however; he was still hale 
of body and clear of mind at the age of 
ninety-two when, but a few years ago, he 
related this last chapter in the history of 
what I prefer to believe was the last of 
Jef Davis’ camels. 
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700,000 Homes 


Seven hundred thousand women now 
do their housework with Eureka 
Vacuum Cleaners. They no longer 
beat rugs and carpets. They no longer 
pull down portieres or tear up stair 
runners. They are spared the drudg- 
ery of taking down beds and pounding 
mattresses. They don't have to upset 
the whole house for days at a time, to 
make it fresh and clean. 

For with the wonderful Grand Prize 
Eureka Vacuum Cleaner, they do all 
these tasks far more quickly, far bet- 
ter, and with much less effort. 


You try the Eureka—see what a dif- 
ference it makes. Clean your rugs and 
carpets thoroughly, right where they 
are. Renovate your mattresses with- 
out even removing them from the 
beds. Brighten up your upholstery. 
Go over your stair carpets and hall 
runners. Renew the freshness of your 


Now Cleaned with Eureka Vacuum Cleaners 


portieres, drapes and tapestries. Learn 
how quickly and easily it can all be 
done. You'll be amazed! 


Modern housekeeping with an Eureka 
is easy. You don't need to undermine 
your health and youth trying to keep 
your house clean by old-fashioned 
methods. Get an Eureka—now— 
when you need it most. Test its worth 
in the hardest work you have to do 
Find out for yourself, in your own 
home, how your house-cleaning wor- 
ries can be ended. 

Simply telephone the Eureka dealer. 
If you do not happen to know his 
name, write us. He will bring a Grand 
Prize Eureka Vacuum Cleaner right 
to your door. You will not be obli- 
gated or inconvenienced in any way. 
But you will find out what a surpris- 
ing help an Eureka Vacuum Cleaner 
would be to you. 


EUREKA VACUUM CLEANER ComPANy, Detroit, U. S. A. 


Makers of Eureka Vacuum Cleaners since 1909 


Canadian Factory, Kitchener, Ontario; Foreign Branch, 
S Fisher Street, Holborn; 


VACUUM CLEANER A 


“EF GETS THE DIRT’ 


London, W. C. 1, England (79) 
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as he also 
ruined our teeth ? 


HE CHEFS of France have had 

a tremendous influence onAmer- 
ican food. They have taught us 
how to delight our palates, but they 
have almost ruined our teeth! 


Teeth need work and gums need 
stimulation, and with this creamy 
modern food of ours, there is neither 
work for the teeth nor stimulation 
for the gums. 





all 


Trouble on the increase! 
Consequently, teeth and gums are today 
less robust. Trouble from both is on the 
increase. The prevalence of pyorrhea is one 
item in a long list. 

Thousands of dentists have written us 
to tell how they combat soft and spongy 
gums by the use of Ipana. 


The use of Ipana 


In stubborn cases, they prescribe a thorough 


gum-massage with | pana after the ordinary 
cleaning with Ipanaandthe brush. For 
Ipana Tooth Paste, because of the presence 
of Ziratol, has a decided tendency to heal 
the soft gum and to keep the healthy gum 
firm, 

Ipana is a modern tooth paste formulated 
with an eye to the welfare of your gums, 
whether they give you trouble or not, and 
in addition it is a tooth paste of remarkable 
cleaning power and unforgetably good taste. 


A ten day trial tube will be 
sent to you upon request 
—use the coupon below 


IPANA 


TOOTH PASTE 


— made by the makers of Sal Hepatica 









In generous tubes, 


Bristol- 

Myers at all drug and 
Co. department 
43Rector St. stores—S50c. 
New York, 

N.Y. 


Kindly send me 
a trial tube of 
IPANA TOOTH 
PASTE without 
chargeor obligation on 
my part, 


Address a 
City 
State 
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(Continued from page 69) 


drawn ove the bed in such a way that the 
two free corners heavily tasselled extend 
out at either lower corner of the bed. 
Sage-green curtains hang at the windows 
and give the complementary value in 
color. The corner bedroom has daintily 
colored walls, a mulberry rug, and hang- 
ings and decorations in red, rose and 
lavender. A dressing-room has robin’s- 
egg-blue woodwork and golden walls. 
The bath adjoining these two rooms is 
It has sea-green 


border of black. Above the sunken tub 


is inserted a large white Grecian plaque 
of Diana and her Maids, and at the 
window is a flower-figured glazed chintz 
shade, while on the floor is a round green 
and black woven rug. 

There is a deck, seen from the patio and 
approached by _iron-balustraded steps, 
which commands a view of the country 
for miles round. From a swinging ham- 
mock one can peer into the roomy trunk 
attic at the left, over the house. Allto- 
gether, this homeis a fine example of the 
builder’s and interior decorator’s art. 

MarGareT Craic. 











A Cloister Entrance 


HE little stucco house illustrated 
here has an interesting feature, the 
cloister entrance. ‘The cloister is 
designed with a lean-to roof of tile 
of red and dark brown colors and with 
graceful arches on the front and side, the 
ones on the side opening to a pleasant 
garden plot surrounded on the two open 
sides by a very low brick-coped wall. 
It is floored with brick and from it a 
pair of glass doors open directly into the 
dining-room and a single wood door gives 
access to the living-room. Another 
feature of the house’s exterior arrange- 
ment is the small cement-floored porch 
in the rear, accessible from one of the 
bedrooms. 
‘The walls are white cement-stucco over 








The plan provides for three bedrooms 








oO 
, 





frame construction, and the flat roof, set 
a few inches below the top of the walls, is 
of composition. There is a large outside 
chimney of brick construction and brick 
also enters into the construction of the 
cloister arches in a decorative way. Two 
of the windows of the front walls, it will 
be noticed, are symbolical of the Spanish 
hacienda, being provided with lathe 
turned grilles. 

As reference to the floor plan will show, 
the house contains, in addition to the 
other rooms, three bedrooms and a small 
breakfast-room. Connections between the 
several divisions are made especially con- 
venient and with extremely little floor 
space given over to a hall. The built-in 
features include a buffet in the dining- 
room, a draught cooler-closet, cupboards, 
sink and so forth in the kitchen, and a 
linen cabinet in the small square hall, 
while each of the bedrooms has a closet. 

Interior woodwork consists of pine 
throughout. In the living-room and dit- 
ing-room it is finished in very light gray 
with embonized trimming; in the break- 
fast-room and bedrooms, as well as the 
hall, it is in old ivory, and in the kitchen 
and bathroom it is done in white enamel. 
Hardwood flooring is used in all divisions 
except the kitchen and bathroom, and tile 
is employed for the latter. The walls of 
the two rooms just named are finished to 
a height of about five feet with a smooth, 
hard plaster coat enameled like the wood- 
work, and elsewhere they are plastere 
and papered. The fireplace of the living 
room is of brick construction finished with 
a wood mantel-shelf. 

The house has no basement or cellat, 
although either could have been provided, 
with an inside stairway descending from 
a somewhat enlarged rear entry porch. 
The equipment includes built-in gas radix 
tors for heating and all the other modem | 
conveniences. CHARLES ALMA BYERS. 
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See the Children Safely to School 
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Why worry about the safety of your little ones on did 

> “ > eee ~ ' ° : + °-m 

for Economical Transportation the highways or crossing city streets on the way en 

The low price and small upkeep of a Chevrolet is a 

cheap insurance against such risks. no! 

Then, too, driving the children to and from school stul 

gives mother or big sister pleasing relief from _ 

household duties, and shopping can be done at the n 

same time. i 

way 

Chevrolet 5-passenger Sedan is the ideal all-year .% 

. . . on, 

TT family car, combining the comforts and atmosphere j 
a of home with high grade body construction, me- com 
+4 = chanical reliability, ease of handling and low pur- vs 
Po] | chase and operating costs. Every home garage abr 
en should house a Chevrolet regardless of whether or 88 
a, —— not another car is owned. sad 
, ata ce oo Big 
PROUT Chevrolet Motor Co., Detroit, Mich. | «vy 
hat OOO st P P me. 
Division of General Motors Corporation SI 

est, 

* 

i There are now more than Prices f. o. b. Flint, Mich. well 

ecient — wenisheinenag erase 2-Pass. Roadster . $510 just 

ih yi ania" 5-Pass. Touring . . 525 av 
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SILVER 


(Continued from page 21) 


home kids ought to have. I think we 
did rather well, Elise! But now, an 
house—full of memories —isn’t 


empty 
worth the price—eh, Elise?’ 
“No. An empty house—full of memo- 


ries—isn’t worth the price. They don’t 
need our sham any longer, and we have 
no obligation to the others.” 

“It’s queer, isn’t it, how we’ve always 
stunted each other. I don’t like a single 
thing about you; your bridge games, your 
taste in books, the precise way you dress 

-not a single thing!” 

“And | hate your lounging, untidy 
ways—so half-savage; the way you walk, 
and eat—as if you were starved!—and, 
oh, i, haw 

They laughed. “A perfect case of in- 
compatibility,” nodded Gordon. He 
stirred in his chair, redistributing ashes 
about his person. ‘‘Next year you'll go 
abroad, probably. I can see you- 
cathedrals and galleries and polite in 
hemia! And next year, if things break 
right, | intend to go abroad, too. Africa. 
Big game. And I want to see Siberia some 
day. Siberia has always appealed to 

e. 

She shuddered. “You have the strang- 
est, most unnatural tastes.” 

“On the contrary, Elise. Your tastes 
are unnatural—hot-house tastes. Oh, 
well, it’ll soon be over. Then you can be 
just as lady-damn-fool as you like.” 

“And you may freeze in Siberia, if you 
want to. J shan’t mind.” 

Again they laughed. It was a most 
satisfactory talk. 

“I must go up and pack now.” Mrs. 
Gordon rose. “I won’t be down again. 
Good-night, Herbert.” 

“Good-night, Elise.” 

A clock announced a quarter to nine; 
a French clock, with an absurd, small 
chime that Gordon hated. 

Mrs. Gordon was a third of the way up 
the stairs when the doorbell rang. She 
started, for it was a loud bell. Gordon 
had installed it himself—‘“‘so as to have 
one he-noise in the house,” he had ex- 
plained at the time. She had always de- 
tested it. 

“Shall I go?”? demanded Gordon, with- 
out moving. The servant had gone to 
the movies. 


“No, I will.” Mrs. Gordon came down 
again, frowning. 

As she opened the outer door she saw 
that the veranda was crowded with 
people. As soon as they saw her they 
began to laugh and to talk all at the same 


time. She recognized friends and neigh- 
bors. Mrs. Stermer stood in front. Mrs. 
Stermer was carrying a basket. “Hello, 


Elise—aren’t you going to invite us in!” 
she demanded. 

“Why, certainly, Helen—come in, all 
of you.” Mrs. Gordon’s tones faltered 
slightly. 

There were about a dozen people. 
Several carried baskets, and one man held 
a large steaming coffee-boiler by its bail. 
Mr. Stermer, a small, spry man, was just 
behind his wife, staggering under a large 
box. The conversation was a loud buzz. 

Mrs. Gordon’s fine color ebbed, then 
returned. She held her head high. ‘‘Her- 
bert, come here,” she called. “We— 
we seem to be having a party!” 

Gordon appeared in _ the 
tousled and perplexed. 

“Why, Elise Gordon!” Mrs. Stermer 
shrieked. “You act so funny. And you, 
too, Herbert. I'll bet you two have for- 
gotten what day this 1s!” 

The Gordons exchanged dismayed 
glances that sent the crowd into a shout 
of laughter. “You win, Helen,’’ Gordon 
said to Mrs. Stermer. “‘We had _ for- 
gotten. Come in, fellows—girls—come in!” 

The guests trooped into the hall like 
children. 

Suddenly Mr.. Stermer balked. ‘‘Oh, 
hang it, let’s get the speech over with 
here in the hall, so we can go in and start 
the phonograph!” He began to tear the 
wrapping paper from the large box. His 
wife helped him. 

As the paper fell to the floor, the 
Gordons stared. Resting on Mr. Stermer’s 
arms was a brown embossed case, which 
sprang open and revealed a silver tea- 
set in a rose velvet nest. A heavy, ornate 
tea-set, too heavy to please Mrs. Gordon, 
too ornate to suit Gordon. 

Mr. Stermer cleared his throat with 
burlesque seriousness. But his voice 
squeaked with sincerity. ‘““To the hap- 
piest couple we know—on their silver 
wedding anniversary!” 


doorway, 





How to Make the Child Grow 


(Continued from page 29) 


vegetables, do contain it and that is in 
part why these also are such important 
foods in the dietary of every healthy, 
growing child. The cream of a quart 
of milk contains as much of this vital 
substance as is found in all the skim milk 
left after the cream is removed. 

A second recognized vitamine is present 
in all foods consumed in their natural 
state and if cows are properly fed their 
milk will contain this valuable vitamine 
in sufficient quantity to maintain health. 

‘his vitamine is known as Water Soluble 


B. A food like milk which combines 
enough of both of these vitamines to 
allow normal growth and development 
has a value in the child’s dietary greater 
than that of any other single food 

It is true that appetite in many cases 
has to be considered. An exclusive diet 
of any single food substance becomes dis- 
tasteful and tends to lower the digestive 
processes and to cause impaired nutrition. 
An exclusive milk diet is not what | am 
trying to emphasize, but rather the regu- 
lar consumption of an adequate amount 











ervice, 


To serve you happily and 

quickly, every day of your 

voyage to Hawaii on Matson 
steamers, is our aim. 


There are stewards on 
Matson ships who have been 
with the company for years 
Our standard of service is 
that of the best hotel or club. 


Every steward on Matson 
Line steamers is taught that 
although this is a big steam- 
ship line, the human element 
in dealing with the public 
must not be forgotten 


Sailings from San Francisco every 
Wednesday and from Seattle every 
35 days. 


MATSON 


(a oS 
COMPANY 


118 Market Street, San Francisco 
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If the subscriber paid direct 


Suppose that every Monday morn- 
ing all the people who have a hand 
in furnishing your telephone service 
came to your door for your share of 
their pay. From the telephone com- 
pany itself, would come operators, 
supervisors, chief operators, wire 
chiefs, linemen, repairmen, inspectors, 
installers, cable splicers, test-board- 
men, draftsmen, engineers, scientists, 
executives, bookkeepers, commercial 
representatives, stenographers, clerks, 
conduit men and many others, who 
daily serve your telephone require- 
ments, unseen by you. 


There would be tax collectors to 
take your share of national, state and 
municipal taxes, amounting to over 
forty million dollars. There would 
be men and women coming for a fair 
return on their money invested in tele- 
phone stocks and bonds—money 


toward Better Service 











“Sega” 


Huntington Lake 
Camp for Girls 


JULY 3rd to 30th 
A healthful, ideal vacation for 
girls of ten to sixteen years 
Ruth Heyneman, A. B. 


2721 Clay St., San Francisco 
Full information on request 








which has made the service possible. 
Then there are the people who pro- 
duce the raw materials, the supplies 
and manufactured articles required 
for telephone service. 


They would include hundreds of 
thousands of workers in mines, smelt- 
ers, steel mills, lumber camps, farms, 
wire mills, foundries, machine shops, 
rubber works, paint factories, cotton, 
silk and paper mills, rope works, glass 
works, tool works, and scores of other 
industries. 


When you pay your telephone bill, 
the money is distributed by the com- 
pany to the long line of people who 
have furnished something necessary 
for your service. The Bell System 
spares no effort to make your service 
the best and cheapest in the world, 
and every dollar it receives is utilizea 
to that end. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 


ENNETTS 


TOURS 


§ EUROPE Ly. APRIL, MAY, 


JUNE, JULY 


JAPAN & CHINA 
Lv. JULY and SEPTEMBER 
HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 
Lv. JUNE and JULY 
ALASKA Lv. JUNE 
AROUND THE WORLD 
Lv. SEPTEMBER 
Booklets Sent on Request 
é Bennett’s Travel Bureau, Inc. 
681 Market Street, San Francisco 





























of milk. A child’s dietary can not be 
made adequate without milk, eggs and 
vegetables in liberal amounts. Hard 
foods, such as dry toast and zwieback are 
required for mastication, for the develop- 
ment of the jaws and teeth. A child 
should not be allowed to refuse milk as a 
substantial part of his daily diet unless so 
ordered for some special reason by a 
physician. Healthy normal children can 
be made to like a varied diet, to eat what 
is good for them and to finish the entire 
meal provided. 

Patience, persistence and tact are 
needed to teach proper food habits to 
the child and to be effective, this disci- 
pline must be maintained from birth. 
Frequently both the taste for a food and 
the appetite are more successfully culti- 
vated when they are least noticed. The 
effort to force a child to eat something he 
dislikes may establish a greater distaste. 
Nothing is so contagious as seeing other 
people enjoying what they eat and a 
cheerful happy atmosphere at meal times 
is a great aid to good digestion. Under 
such surroundings, a child can be taught 
to eat what is given him as a matter of 
course. This form of happy example 
explains why children, in a group of 
friendly eager children, will eat what they 
never will touch at the solemn, scolding 
family table where every one watches 
them. 

The conclusions from a survey in the 
Los Angeles schools of the children who 
drank a sufficient amount of milk was 
that milk 

Increases body weight; 

Increases rate of growth; 

Increases physical power and skill; 

Increases mental alertness; 

Increases rate of school progress; 

Increases resistance to disease; 

Increases social adaptability. 

The bread-and-milk luncheon in the 
San Francisco and Oakland schools has 
proved over and over again these same 
facts. And all schools that have really 
tried out getting their pupils in some way 
to drink sufficient milk as part of their 
balanced dietary have found that it 
improved the physical condition of their 
pupils and their ability to progress faster 
in their studies. 

Dr. McCollum of Johns Hopkins says: 
“The people who have used milk and its 
products liberally are the people who have 
achieved, who have become large, strong, 
vigorous people, who have reduced their 
infant mortality, who have the best trades 
in the world, who have an appreciation 
for art, literature and music, who are pro- 
gressive in science and in every activity 
of the human intellect.” 

Pacific Coast children already have a 
natural start on all the children of this 
country, as was found by the examination 
of thousands of little children during 
Children’s Year in 1918. They were 
found to be % of an inch taller and ) 
pound heavier than children of the same 
age from other parts of the country. 
Now let us keep up our record of having 
the best, healthiest and brightest children 
by having them drink plenty of milk as 
one way to increase all these qualities we 
want our children to excel in. 


Other articles on this vital subject, 
written by leading medical and dietary ex- 
perts, will appear in forthcoming issues. 

—The Editors. 
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i "ald paler i “the plant wizard?’ has dwelt for half a century 
amidst his gardens at Santa Rosa. This year, thousands of visitors 
- will make pilgrimage there during the Luther Burbank Golden Jubilee, 
pagthoesh a from May 17th to 20th. 
e same wy ; = 
» really ot Burbank’s gardens are symbolic of the beauty and fertility of all 
ry pd “9 Northwestern California. Throughout this favored region stretch acres 
cle . of rich farm lands and orchards; vineyards clothe its hillsides; and in 
wp hs sheltered valleys flourish the orange, the olive and the palm, in semi- 
gy ws Ag tropic luxuriance. Rose-farms and nurseries add fragrance to the air and 
A color to the landscapes; the springtime orchards are masses of blossoms, 
1s ri . pink and white; and everywhere bloom golden California poppies, 
a a lupines and other wild flowers in profusion. 
no Ne 
strong, The giant Redwoods of this region, attesting the marvelous fertility 
d their of its soil, are proclaimed by scientists the most perfect growths in the 
deve vegetable kingdom. 
-c1atio a 
ire pro- With a climate uniformly mild, Northwestern California encourages 
ictivity human existence at its best. Here you may dwell this summer, beneath 
blue California skies, at a rustic resort amidst the Redwoods or in flower- 
ea . . e . 
ot covered bungalow. Plan now a vacation in Northwestern California. 
ination For fares and further particulars write Northwestern Pacific Railroad Company, 64 Pine Street, San Francisco, California: 
| ing or consult agents of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad, and of Southern Pacific Lines. Special low round-trip 
aquring fares for week-ends and longer periods. 
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Save it with 


Take a Tip from 
Winthrop Wise: 
“Save the Surface’ with 


Kyanize 





HES .aN 


MAHOGANY 


Boston VARNISH)CO: 


BOSTON, CHICAGO, MONTRER AL. 





“Save 
yy save 
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Attic Disgorge 


Cuairs, dressers, or tables now 
resting in dust laden repose should 
be in active service downstairs. 
Save them with KYANIZE Floor 
Finish, the ideal, easy-working, 
waterproof varnish. Eight shades, 
from Light Oak to Dark Mahogany, 
or clear varnish if you prefer. 
Tough enough for floors—the very 
reason it’s ideal for furniture. 
Guarantee — Absolute satisfaction 
when applied as directed, or money 
back for the empty can. 

Send for our free booklet, “The In-! 

viting Home,” illustrated iin colors. 


BOSTON VARNISH COMPANY 
Everett Station, Boston 49, Mass., U.S. A. 
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Boating in the 
Bowels of the Earth 


(Continued from page 20) 


most of them green—to four boats, it 
was inevitable that two units of the flotilla 
should be manned single-handed. Because 
my little engine promised to give no 
starting trouble, ‘lom designated me as 
one of the lone mariners. ‘The choice of 
the other was between Bill Jones and 
Lute Ramsaur. Tom made tentative 
award of the honor to Bill on the score of 
his more comprehensive angen He 
had been a stoker in the Navy during the 
war, and later the secretary and zanjero 
of a water district. Lute would claim no 
more than that he had paddled round a 
bit after ducks on the sloughs of an 
Alamitos gun club. As there was no 
question but that irrigation ditches 
flowed faster than duck sloughs, Bill 
seemed to have a distinct edge in the 
matter of swift-water experience. “Tom, 
as befitted a Commodore of a Flagship 
that would also have to function as a 
Relief Ship, claimed Bill Ramsaur as 
Chief Mate and Bo’sun. Lute went to 
Andy’s boat in similar capacity. 

With all the engines hitting sharply 
and evenly, Tom signaled for our friends 
to cast off, and out into the current we 
swung in a very fair imitation of “Line 
Ahead.” In the deep quiet current 
flowing for a quarter of a mile above the 
Ferry every one had power and to spare; 
also water. But where a sun-splashed 
stretch of undulant tawny gold revealed 
the presence of a slight but unmistakable 
rifle both of those prime desiderata 
became matters of immediate concern. 
Tom, steering cannily and with plenty of 
power in reserve kept right on going, 
but the rest of us were quickly in trouble. 
Jiggering away at my throttle, I took my 
eyes off the river for an instant and so had 
the distinction of bumping the first rock. 
A sickening undulation ran along the 
sodden bottom as the boat slid over the 


_ obstruction, and then the motor, knocked 


askew on its clamps by a fierce side- 
swipe from below, uttered an explosive 
sputter of protest and died outright. ‘Ihe 
questing noses of two or three more rocks 
poked playfully into the bottcm in the 
hundred yards or so I floated back while 
getting the motor started again, but the 
current was not swift enough to make the 
situation serious 

Working back up the riffe again, | 
found two of the boats laid up against 
the bank with scowling figures bending 
above their motors. Bill Jones had gone 
aground on a bar and Andy, after going 
to his assistance, was having trouble 
getting his own motor again into action. 
Tending throttle and timer by fumbling 
touch, I kept both eyes on the channel and 
pushed on up through the riffe without 
interfering further with the mosaic of the 
river bottom. 

We kept fairly well bunched until I 
rammed Bill Jones and killed his engine 
at a point where he needed all his power 
toget by. That was pretty near to being 
a real mess-up. 

Tom and Andy, chugging along a couple 
of hundred yards ahead saw nothing 0 


the aa mix-up and so kept right 
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Ride pe Hike Through the Rockies 


from Bungalow Camps 


There's a trail winding up a rugged mountain side, through fragrant 
forest—a trail skirting lakes that mirror snow capped sentinels. Here 
morning mists that drape mountain peaks are lifted by the bright sun. 
Here is the song of wind in the trees, and murmur of waterfalls. Here 


nature exhibits her masterpiece 
majestic, ageless. 


Ride through this glorious moun- 
tain scenery this year from the 
Canadian Pacific Bungalow Camps. 
They are set wherever the site 
commands a thrilling view. Yet a 
vacation at these camps actually 
costs less than a holiday at an 
ordinary summer hotel. Each 
camp is composed of rustic bunga- 
lows grouped around a central club 


608 Second Ave., Seattle, Wash. 
675 Market St., San Francisco 
Madison Ave. at 44th St., New York 


the Canadian Pacific Rockies, aloof, 


New Camps—New Heights to Conquer 


house where you can dine, dance, 
or indulge in social recreation. 
The bungalows are comfortably 
furnished and the meals excellent. 
Do you want to ride, hike, swim, 
fish, take pictures ur paint them? 
Or do you ;ust want to spend a 
vacation close to nature? These 
bungalow camps will satisfy your 
every wish. 


For full particulars consult one of the following Cenadian Pacific Agents: 


55 Third St., Portland, Ore. 
605 S. Spring St., Los Angeles 
140 S. Clark St., Chicago 








CANADIAN PACIFIC 


IT SPANS THE WORLD 
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The Great 


Northwest 


Have You Seen It? 


HE beautiful Northwest — the 
“charmed land’’—have you tried 
that country for your vacation? 


Odorous pine forests; still, deep moun- 
tain lakes; trout streams galore; long 
quiet stretches of road for the medita- 
tive driver; real mountains and the cool, 


tang-y breeze—all these are waiting for 


the tired worker who chooses Oregon, 
Washington, British Columbia for his 
summer play-and-rest place. 


Frankly, if we were asked to name an 
ideal vacation spot for our best friend, 


a vacation spot in the fullest sense of 


the word—a place where the mind may 


be ‘‘vacated,”’ emptied of its cares—our 


answer would be, ‘‘The Northwest, 
almost anywhere.” 


OW to go? Ask the SUNSET 
Guide Post. The Guide Post exists 
to serve you and all other SUNSET 
readers; to give you travel information 
of any sort no matter where you wish 


y 
to go. 


The Guide Post is not a booklet or a 
form letter; it is a service department in 
the offices of SUNSET Magazine; a 
department whose sole business it is 
to handle, individually, every request 
for travel information. 


Write the Guide Post Today. Ask 
that vacation question that’s on your 
mind—as it is on everyone’s at this 
time of year. We are here to answer 
travel questions of amy kind. 


There is no charge for the service. All that we ask is that you enclose 
with your letter a two-cent stamp to cover the cost of our reply. 


(me Sunset Guide Post 


460 FOURTH STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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on going. We two culprits, for a few 
moments rather inclined to howl for help, 
gained renewal of courage as soon as it 
was evident that we were neither swamped 
nor swamping. Five minutes baling got 
rid of the worst of the shipped water and 
hurried tests revealed nothing wrong with 
the motors for all of their bumpings. 
Cheering Bill by assuring him that this 
was a mere incident in comparison to 
what happened to Powell and the Kolbs 
every day of their Colorado voyages, I 
proceeded to outline a plan for getting us 
both out of our difficulties. Since my 
motor was the easier started, I explained, 
I would push out into the stream hrst, get 
going, and then swing back and take his 
painter for a tow. That would ease off 
the water pressure against his propeller 
and give his engine a better chance to get 
to hitting. 

Tilting my engine clear of the water, I 
sat down to my oars and pushed off. 
Pulling out of a rock-beset whirlpool is not 
the sort of an operation at which one can 
ever display much smartness and finesse; 
even so, I still can not look back with 
much pride on the fact that I circled this 
one five or six times—bumping hard 
against Bill’s boat and each of the 
encompassing rocks at every circuit— 
before floundering into clear. Fortu- 
nately, I pulled well out into the stream 
before leaving the oars and turning 
attention to my engine 


The Unseen Canon 


\bout the only thing needed for the 
proper rounding out of that little episode 
was the entangling of Bill’s painter in the 
fly-wheel of my motor—and I did it. 
Being towed is a real help in starting a 
cranky outboard motor, but it is only 
practicable when there is an extra man in 
the leading boat to look after the line. 
I caught Bill’s flung painter smartly 
enough, but when four or five pressing 
navigational duties developed at the same 
instant I can not censure myself over- 
severely—in retrospect at least—for not 
preventing the frayed end from fouling 
the spinning wheel. Bill’s boat was 
whisked out of the whirlpool and wound in 
like a tafrail log, but by great good luck 
the motor stalled down and died before 
the painter was all reeled up. 

Running with only minor mishaps for 
the rest of the morning, we landed for 
lunch on a talus of great sandstone boul- 
ders in the shade of an overhanging cliff. 
It was not until Tom tried to describe 
for me a point not far back as the site of 
the great Lee’s Ferry Dam that I realized 
how very little of the Cafion I had seen- 
with an eye, that is, to fix any image in 
my memory. Beyond a vague impression 
that the walls had been getting higher and 
more abrupt as we proceeded, the sum 
total of my mental pictures had to do 
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A Pleasure 
To Farm Here— 
Where the Roosevelt Dam Helps You 


The best of schools, 


civic organizations are to be found in 


Climate and soil are favorable to all 
growing crops all through the year in 
the healthful Salt River Valley. 

For here in Southwestern Arizona are 
choice farming lands of exceptional 
fertility irrigated by the great Roose- 
velt Dam. 

Controlled irrigation enables each 
farmer to receive all the water he needs 
at regular intervals. The perfect 
growing of a large variety of crops is 
thus assured—no droughts—crops all 
year ‘round. Thousands of acres of 
rich farming land has resulted. 


Prosperous Cities 


In the heart of this valley, is the 
capital of the state, Phoenix, a thriving 
city of 35,000 progressive people easily 
reached by the Southern Pacific or the 
Santa Fe Railroads. And within the 
valley are other prosperous cities con- 
nected by the finest of paved roads. 





churches and 


every city. Unsurpassed mountain 
scenery along the famous Apache Trail 
Highway permits an endless variety of 
pleasant diversions during leisure hours. 


Better Opportunities Here 


Exceptionally good farming land and 
cozy country homes are available at 
moderate prices and on easy terms. It 
will pay you to investigate thoroughly 
the better opportunities of this fertile 
valley. Roosevelt visualized these 
opportunities—the Dam built by the 
government has brought them to you. 
For here you can make more money and 
reap the year around. Just fill in the 
coupon or address a letter to our organ- 
ization for full details about these better 
farming opportunities in this prosperous 
valley. 


Salt RiverValley_ 


Irrigated by the Great Roosevelt Dam ~ 
Arizonas All be tae Land 


with a corridor occupied at one end by a 
spinning fly-wheel and at the other by the 

“V” of the bow silhouetted against a red- 
brown sheet of rolling water. Of the 
natural features of that striking reach five 


miles above Lee’s Ferry that is rated as | Salt River Valley Arizona Cau, Ponertnases 105, 
> . . e Bida.. seretgy =r : 
possibly the most favorable of all Colo- Chamber of Commerce Bldg 10enix, Arizona 
rado River dam-sites, I have no recol- | Gentlemen:— 
i er da es, Please send me detailed information about the fertile farming lands in the Salt River Valley and the opportu- 
€ctions Ww hatever beyond those gained nities which are open to newcomers. It is understood this incurs no obligation on my part whatsoever 


when we halted there on the downward 
voyage. 

Glen Cafion is the Grand Canon on a 
slightly reduced scale; but what it lacks 
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Street or Ri. BD: 


City faeeiert State.... 
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in sheer magnitude it makes up in the 
added charms of its gentler natural 
beauties. Although its walls are neither 
less sheer nor less lofty than the average 
run of those of the Inner Gorge of the 
greater chasm, the less torrential current 
of the river—due to a slighter declivity— 
in Glen Canon has permitted the forms- 
tion of more frequent and more fertile 
stretches of wooded bank and bench. One 
is never out of sight of trees, nor often 
of flowers. Very rare are the reaches 
where there is not a fringe of willows at 
the foot of one wall or the other. But the 
crowning glory of Glen Canon is in the 
bower-like amphitheaters of verdure that 
were responsible for its name. ‘These are 
primarily due to the seepage of water 
down through the porous sandstone to 
drip in sparkling showers from the over- 
hangs and bubble in clear springs from 
the base of the cliffs. The loftier bowers 
—some a thousand feet above the river, 
close under the canon rim—form an 
almost unbroken chain of hanging gardens 
throughout the hundred and fifty miles 

el 1 Honolulu- | from the mouth of Fremont River to the 
[= V a | head of Marble Canon. As far as the glass 
reveals, their verdant brightness is that 
of trailing fern. The river-side bowers 
NIVE NEW, luxuriously equipped 1. o. | are ee less frequent. They are 
Government ships are operated from San veritable tropical jungles of oaks, berry 

5 se ae Japan, Pine wed ehe Philippines bushes and blossoming flowers. And 


deep back under the cliff behind tl 
by the Pacific Mail Ste: umship Company. If a ee ee ee 
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masking verdure is always to be found a 
you are going to the Orient, send the informa- = of clear, - waar = more 
enchanting retreat from the _ blistering 
al arn in detail about this g stering 
tion blank below and lea 1 noonday heat of the river could have 
superb service. Learn how you can spenc been designed by a Titania. Many a 
wonderful di iys at sea at sm: ull expense, away sun-scorched brow and riffle-ruffled tem- 
ie per did we cool in the lucent depths of 
‘ 5 of work-a-day life and = ees 
from the fret and or ind “ these bowers of Glen Canon. 
see Hawaii, Japan, China and the | hilippines. | 
ie : ) éc | Hard Going 
This trip over Pacific Mail’s famous “Sun- 7 
: Fas Rai Beds, seh neiiats With replenished tanks and _ freshly 
shine Belt to the Orient,” has been made per- greased gears we shoved off after lunch to 
fect by a tr jiumph of modern ship | building — | meet a very purposeful set of current that 
the remarkable vessels of the “5 35°’ type. You came swaggering down walls that sprang 
ERT. ae ey ae sheer from the water on either side. At 
should know about these wonderful new Amer- page Di gine ar ea ose 














ican-built oil-burners. ‘They are: no place to wade and tow in the event of 
| engine failure, we faced our first real test. 
President Pierce . . . « Sailing May 17 ‘| Tom seemed to get by with a shade to 
President Wilson . . . . sailing May 31 spare. Andy was harder put, but won 
President Lincoln . . . . Sailing June 14 | through with the very material help of 
President Taft . . . sailing June 28 Lute at the oars. With me it was touch 
President Cleveland . . . «sailing July 12 | and - ~ a few —. pico Nggpir 
z speeded up to the last notch, taking 
—_ advantage of every little swirl and eddy 
INFORMATION BLANK Tescnvalsoabcca aera ciao benke 

Write Today To U.S. Shipping Boerd_ where the base of the cliff checked the 
Information Div Washington, D. C. sweep of the current, my progress for the 
Pe ay; See 8D 3 worst hundred feet was literally inch by 
et your ravernment help Please send without obligation the U.S. Gov sncl Mv t ae lost = feam- 

you with your travel plans. eriment Booklet giving’ gravel facts: 20am | inch. My motor was lost in sted 
Send in the information blank considering a trip to the Orient (), Europe [), | clouds as I came out to the easier water, 
tuday — now, and learn in South America, | and Tom greeted me with an “I-told-you- 
detail about the Pacific Mail If go date will be about | so” grin where he was waiting against the 

service. The ‘Sunshine | bank. 

Belt”* is delightful all year ‘hone | “Mebbe you'll believe now what I tell 
round. Experienced trav- you about what the Colorado does to 
elers are enthustastic about My Street No. or RED my : al sale 
this route. Find out why. plunger pumps, le remarked grimly, 
There is no obligation. ‘ ia flicking water on my sizzling cylinders. 
a J “That new one of yours is all in at the 
v end of four hours’ running. Can’t do 
For information in regard to sailings and accommodations address nothing for it now. Nurse her along for 
Pacific Mail Steamship Co. another hour or to if you can. Well 
508 California St. 503 So. Spring St. 10 Hanover Sq. make camp early if we have to and you 


San Francisco, Cal. Los Angeles, Cal. New York City can rig up acan like the rest of us. W ork 
Managing Operators for heron easy. Give \ youa tow if you nee adit. 


nly and Lute hove in sight while | 
U © S ° S H I r P I N G B OA R D was “nursing her along,” but in trying to 
Owners of the Vessels aan by and pass me a tow-line their 
Foe oS 2525 aaaGasabaGas a saa aaaGe Sooo oP Geoe Seger GrGeoeSeSeSeSeSeSeSeSes¢ ©4| propeller smashed into the gravel and 
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OPENING 
Summer Vacation Season 


Back East Excursions 


to many eastern points at greatly reduced fares 
for the round trip— 


Tickets on Sale Daily 


May 15 to Sept. 15, inclusive 
Return Limit Oct. 31, 1923 


Liberal Stopovers—Diverse route privileges 


Dining cars on all through trains 





Excursions to Summer Resorts 


located on Pacific Coast—in mountains, at seashore 
or in National Parks. 


Reduced Fare for Round Trip 
Tickets on Sale April 27 to Sept. 30 


4 ~4 SEASON: 3 months but not later than Oct. 31, 1923 
Return Limit | Weex-enb: 15 Days 


Agents will gladly give all detailed information regarding 
fares, train service, rates and accommodations 
at various resorts, etc. 


Ask For Outing Resort Booklet 


Southern Pacific Lines 

















stopped the engine, apparently for the 
day. Rigging bow and stern lines to 
control the course of the boat, I set off 
towing up the bar. With properly 
adjusted lines, and under favorable con- 
ditions, it is possible to steer a boat almost 
where one pleases in this way. Slacking 
the bow-line and taking in the stern causes 
the current to drive the boat away from 
the bank. The opposite procedure brings 
itin. Even a single man may exert his 
strength to good effect in towing by this 
method, but only when he has a stream 
fairly deep and clear of rocks and a good 
bank to walk on. On this occasion it 
failed on account of the shallowing of the 
bar along the riffle. I overcame that by 
taking hold of the bow and wading, but it 
was punishing work with the heavy boat 
among the slippery boulders. With a 
slower current and only sand underfoot, 
it was easier going above the riffle, that 
is, until all going on, the hoof ceased 
abruptly where the bottom shelved 
sharply at the foot of a sheer red wall. 

The pump spat nothing but steam when 
I started the engine again, so I only kept 
it running long enough to cross to the 
opposite bar. Resuming my wading in 
quieter water, I doubled a long spit of 
sand at the end of a quarter of a mile, to 
be greeted with the welcome sight of a 
blue curl of camp-fire smoke at the head 
of the next bend. 


Dancing Dervishes 


Our camp that night was pitched on the 
hump of a clean, white newly-uncovered 
sand-bar. A bar lacks a good deal of 
being the most favorable character of 
camp-site offered by Glen Cafion; at the 
same time it is far from the worst. In 
favor of the bar is its comparative freedom 
from snakes, scorpions and centipedes, 
the hard, firm landing it provides and 
the fact that it is always approximately 
level. Against it is its lack of shelter, the 
shiftiness of the sand and the fact that it 
is always in danger of inundation in the 
event of asuddenrise. At one or another 
of our sand-bar camps we experienced 
diversions due to each of these causes. 
That of the first night had to do with wind 
and the unstable mindedness of sand. 

Later, when we became more sapient of 
Glen Canon meteorology, we learned to 
expect and to prepare for the gusty twi- 


| light wind squalls that seemed invariably 


to follow a clear, hot day. These appeared 
to be caused by the highly heated aur- 
columns between the Cafion walls rising 
to get above the more rapidly cooled ait 
strata of the open plateaus. It was always 
a good deal of an atmospheric rough-and- 
tumble while it lasted, with the inoffensive 
bystander usually coming in for all the 
worst of it. Directly the sun had ceased 
to strike the higher levels, the fast chilling 
atmosphere would come tumbling down 
over the rims in great fresh cataracts of 
coolness that set going a veritable aerial 
maelstrom in the hot pool of the Canon. 
Coiling air columns danced like dervishes 
over bar and bench, flinging on high all 
that was loose, spraying with a blast of 
air and sand all that was fixed. In from 
twenty, minutes to half an hour atmos- 
pheric equilibrium was restored, and a 
cooled and freshened Canon grew quiet 
for the night. 

As we learned better how to pick our 
sand-bar camp-sites with the river, 4 
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rock or a patch of willows to windward, | 
this twilight changing of the aerial guard 
came to trouble us less and less. That 
hastily pitched camp of the first night, 
however, was in the heart of a waste of 
loose sand, so that the dancing dervishes, 
swooping down from the cliffs that walled | 
three sides of the bend, met, mingled and | 
mangled directly over Tom’s nascent 
driftwood fire. The fire, except for the 
few heavier brands that found lodgment 
among the unrolled bedding, dissolved 
heavenward in a shower of spinning 
sparks. The half-cooked supper might 
have gone farther but could hardly have 
fared worse. 

Stamping out the scattered fire-brands, 

we suppered on crackers and bully beef, 
shook the sand from our blankets and 
turned in. Tom’s axe, cracking up the 
wood for the breakfast fire, was the only 
other thing to disturb my rest that night. 
Heclaimed that it was four o’clock the next 
morning, and showed a watch to prove it. 
I knew better, but somehow couldn’t 
present my arguments effectively, espe- 
cially when I found all the others had been 
deluded into getting up and—if somewhat 
languidly—even packing up. 


Thunder-Heads 


We ran in good luck all morning, and 
must have put over six miles of winding 
cafion behind us before tying up for lunch 
in the deep pool of clear water at the 
Wa-weap. Standing squarely across the 
mouth of the creek and forcing it sharply 
to the right in finding a channel to the 
river, is Sentinel Rock, one of the most 
distinctive and striking landmarks to be 
found anywhere on the Colorado. It 
consists of a slender pillar of red sand- 
stone, scarcely thicker at its base than at 
its pinnacle, two hundred feet above. It 
had once stood as the apex of the main 
cliff, and has probably been reduced to its 
present graceful proportions as a conse- 
quence of continual encroachments upon 
its base by both the stream and the main 
river. 

We were speculating upon the possible 
effects a cloudburst-wave rushing down 
Wa-weap would have on Sentinel Rock 
when, by a somewhat remarkable coinci- 
dence, a rumble of sudden thunder and 
the flare of hidden lightnings signalled 
the advance of an unseen storm of con- 
siderable force. Tumbling over one 
another like scuffing bear cubs, the black 
water-swollen thunder-heads came rolling 
up the gorge, blotting out the light of the 
sun-bright ribbon of the rim-framed sky. 
The gay golden noonday glow of the 
canon faded to a ghastly green; then 
dulled through a dusky olive to a sinister 
purple. 

With another bank of storm clouds 
blowing up from the south, Tom decided 
torun along toa big cave and camp within 
teach of shelter. One sharp squall broke 
while we were working up the river. The 
two leading boats came in for something of 
adrenching, but Andy and I, by running 
under a long overhang of cliff, came 
through almost dry-backed. Busy as I 
was steering between the Scylla of the 
tain and the Charybdis of the cliff, I still 
could not quite miss the Aladdin’s Cave 
eect lent to the innermost depths of the 
overhang by clustering knuckles of water- 
polished garnets. 

With the half-dozen ducks that had 
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Husky youngsters at school near San Francisco 


Tor the next generation- 


1 j JERE would your baby choose to live and 
grow up, supposing that your baby had a 
voice in the family councils? 

Would it not be California? 

Consider these facts: 

In California babies weigh from two to four 
pounds more at the end of the first year than 
in other parts of the country, according to 
Federal statistics, and children of six years and 
under average two-fifths of an inch taller and 
three-fourths of a pound heavier than children 
elsewhere. 

Of twelve cities, ranging in population from 
10,000 to over 250,000, listed by the American 
Child Hygiene Association as having the lowest 
infant mortality rate in the country, six are in Calt- 
fornia. San Francisco, for example, has an infant 
inortality rate of 51, as against an average for the 
country of 77.9. Everywhere there is more clear 
and sunny growing weather for children as well as 
for the trees and plants that make the fame and 
fortune of California’s agriculture. 


The Best in Schools 
Butthisis notall, When these children reach school 
age they are taken into a school system that ranks 
among the bestin America. Teaching requirements 
are higher, salaries are better,and school buil dings 
better designed in California, and much of the 
teaching is done out of doors. Inthe rural districts 
are many “union schools”, notably beautiful in 
architecture, to which the children are brought and 
returned by motor busses rolling over the magnifi- 
cent California highways. In their playtime, they 
Inke, they hunt, they fish, they p'ay tennis and 
golf twelve months in the year; a little later they 
go to college (the University of California is the 
second largest university in the world) and con- 


tribute to California’s astonishing yearly quota of 


tennis and track champions, and All-America 
football stars. 


And When the Child Becomes a Man— 
Here is California, with its Great Central Valley 
—an Empire half-built, waiting for his hand, with 
rich and varied opportunities in every department 
of life, with State development surging ahead at a 
rate that promises to triple the present population 
wi:htn less than fifty years. 


Will he be a farmer? From six to ten million 
acres of fertile land still await development in the 
Great Valley. Each year seven thousand new 
twenty-acre farms are ready for families. The av- 
erage farm in the United States produces $2,300 
worth of crops every year. The average farm in 
California produces $5,000 worth —twiceas much. 

Will he be a manufacturer or merchant? Be- 
tween 1910 and 1920 the output of California’s 
factories increased from $771,291,000 to $2,649,- 
000,000—over 243 %, and more than 53 % of all 
manufacturing in the State is concentrated in the 
distri around San Francisco Bay, the greatest 
land-locked shipping port in the world. A hundred 
opportunities lie open to him to throw himself into 
the mounting stream of California’sindustrial and 
commercial development and build his own fortune 
atthesametime heis helping to build the new West. 


Let Us Tell You More About California 


Take advantage of the low excursion fares on all railroads, 
starting May 15, and see for yourself this year how Nature 
is kinder in California, living is cheaper, homes are more 
homelike—that life is really better in most of its aspects. 
To enjoy all this, year after year, you need only the same 
resources as e’sewhere for your beginning, and the rewards 
are vastly greater. CALIFORNIANS INC.,a non-profit 
organization of California citizens and institutions inter- 
ested in the sound development of the State, invites you 
to come and wishes to serve you without charge in every 
possible way. Write us for full information, and for our 
new, free, illustrated booklet, ‘California, Where Life Is 
Better.” Address: 


ians 
as 
HEADQUARTERS 

SAN FRANCISCO 





140 Montgomery Street, Room 509-C, 
San Francisco, California 

Please send me your booklet, 
“California, Where Life Is Better” 
Name 


J CALIFORNIANS Inc., 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

I 

| Street 

| 

I 


City 


Print Name and Address Plainly 
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the saa line ceder one manafement— 


fornia to Chicago 


insuring uniformity of service 
Visit world's Greatest scenic wonder — 


Grand 


Canyon 


pen only via The Atchison Topeka @ Santa Fe Ry. 
other points of interest enroute~ Petrified Forest ~ Yo- 
e Valley ~ Big Trees (Sequoia Gigantea)~Prehistoric Clif F 


Dwellings and Indi: 


Indian Pueblos~ Garden of 


the Gods~Colorado 


Rockics. Information and illustrated booklets mailed ie upon application . 
Jas. B Duffy 


J. F. Moses 
«Fast. General Passenger. Loant 
Santa Fe Building 
San Francisco,Cal 
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$ 
YOSEMITE 


cAll year ea] 
National Park/ 


—In California— 


Every month in the year, Yosemite Nat onal 
Park, in California, extends its welcom: to ill 
travelers, to enjoy the exceptional beauty and 
majesty of its world famous natural wonders, 
its motor tours, trail riding, summer and winter 
recreations, and mountain : climbing 

The new “Y T S’”’ Tour, 156 miles by rail and 
240 miles by motor car, offers a specia! attrac- 
tion this year, between June 1 and Octobe 1, 
reaching all main points of interest, includ:ng 
Merced River Canyon, Yosemite V° ley, Hetch 
Hetchy Valley, Inspiration P at, Maripx sa 
Grove cf 600 Big Trees, Wa\.una Poin, aid 
(after June 15) Glacier Point and Overhangi 1¢ 
Rock, at a cost of $35.00 for round trip trar 
porté ation from Merced, California where : |I 
main line railroad tickets permit free stopover -. 
See Yosemite this year. Write to lay tor ircc 
Illustrated Descriptive Folder. Address 


Yosemite National Park Co. 
Dept. S Yosemite, C. if. 








T ” touch e 


unusual flavor— 


Do you know that a STEERO 
bouillon cube added to hash, stew, 
soup, Or gravy gives a deliy ehtful 
tastiness—the last touch of an un- 


usual flavor? Any warmed-over dish 
will be more appetizing if flavored 


with a STEERO bouillon cube. 


STEERO 


BOUILLON CUBES 


Try this—Miacaroni Sauce 


Melt in frying pan 2 tablespoonfuls 
butter, adding equal quantity of 
flour and 11% cuptuls of milk, stir- 
ring till thick. Then add 2STEERO 
bouillon cubes dissolved in 14 cup 
of boiling water. 

for STEERO bouillon cube 


ak book 


N.Y.C, 


Send 10 cents 


/ 


amples and sixty-four-page coc 


Schieffelin & Co., 294 William St., 
Distributors for 


American Kitchen Products Co. 
New York 

















fallen to Lute’s gun in the course of the 
morning, and plenty of time for cooking 
with frills, supper that night was a very 
different affair from that of the previous 
evening on the wind-scoured bar. The 
storms passed over early, leaving the air 
fresh and cool, and so in no need of 
equalization from above through the 
medium of the twilight dervish dance 
of w arring winds. ‘The great arching 
cave, running back fifty feet or more into 
the cliff, was dry as a bone, but its pave. 
ment of bat guano had a musty smell and 
a verminous look. The Ramsaurs and 
I were for risking the rain by sleeping 
on the beach; Tom, Andy and Bill Jones 
shouldered their beds and toiled up 
through the brush to the cave. 

-.ad the boom of an axe on a hollow log 
was the morning of the next day. 

The general average of our navigation 
was unproving steadily with experience. 
Colusic ie with rocks and groundings on 
bars were less frequent than at first, and 
delayed us less when they did occur. We 
were also acquiring the technique of 
working up through the eddies more 
effectively, making the most of slack 
water and picking the best courses through 
the swift. This, and the lightening boats 
about offset the slowly but steadily 
quickening of the current that we knew 
was to be expected all the way to Hall's 
Crossing, our destination. Starting delays 
were still frequent and annoying, but in 
spite of these—and barring a breakdown 
of the engines or the smashing of some 
of the boats—there seemed a good pros- 
pect of averaging the ten miles a day that 
would take us to our up-stream goal with 
a good margin of time to spare. 


A Dramatic Spectacle 


An advancing phalanx of thunder 
clouds that came rolling up from. the 
southwest while we were at lunch on the 
third day of the voyage proved to be the 
curtain of one of the most stupendous 
natural dramas I have ever had _ the 
fortune to witness. Except in the one 
case in ten thousand that this one proved 
to be, people seeing cloudbursts have 
always been either too near to, er too far 
from, the center of action to be able to 
gain any connected impression of how the 
thing really works. Usually, as in our 
case the previous day, they are at 80 
distant, or so unfavorably located, 
vantage point that they see no more i 
a great big, black lightning-riven_ rain 
cloud. One did not need to be over! 
weather-wise to know that the oncoming 
storm was just as certain to miss the ben 
where we waited as it was to hit a great 
jagged pink and terra cotta butte that 
towered three or four thousand feet in the 
air a half mile up the opposite side of the 
river. To make assurance doubly sutt 
on the score of our own safety, the heav) 
overhang of the cliff in whose shadow We 
lounged offered secure retreat in the 
unlikely event of the storm’s flying off on 
a tangent when it collided with the 
obstructing butte. We had the best seats 
in the house for the show of a lifetime. 
The curtain was up and there was nothing 
to do but munch raisins and wait for the 
climax. ; 

The drama developed without hitch. Not 
a cue was missed. Even the sun obscured 
at first by a maverick flight of frosty cirrus 
turned on a golden sheaf of spotlights. 
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“That segging-bellied cloud,” 1 -began 
largely in an attempt to be impressive, 
“reminds me of a bombed Zeppelin | once 
saw trying to drag its punctured gas-bag 
home across the North Sea. I was in a 
destroyer out from Harwich—” 

“Zeppelin, your hat!” snorted Tom, in 
fagrant disregard of the fact that my only 
piece of head-gear had gone into the river 
an hour previously; “nothing so soft as a 
gas-bag "bout that devil. He’s carrying 
3 million tons of water stowed under his 
belt. Looks to me more like a raging 
black bull.” 

It still seems to me the simile of the 
punctured gas-bag conveys to the imagi- 
nation the most graphic picture of the look 
of things at the climax. Nothing could 
have been more suggestive of a wounded 
balloon than the way that sinister low- 
:geing cloud bumped along the top of the 
plateau. Dusky streamers of rain, trail- 
ing far astern like drag-ropes, told that the 
blows from the smooth round knobs of 
sand-stone had set the inner envelope 
leaking without holing it. One sensed an 
almost rubbery toughness in the bounding 
water bag, and felt that it was equal to 
withstanding those soft bludgeony bumps 
indefinitely. It was going to take some- 
thing jagged-edged or sharp-pointed really 
torip a proper gash in a fabric of that 
character. That rough-necked, red-headed 
fitan of a butte was just the sort of thing 
for it; and exactly in the right place, too. 

The blue-black shadow of the racing 
cloud clapped down over the high-flung 
pinnacle of the butte like the death-cap 
over the head of a medieval executioner; 
and what followed maintained the simile. 
It was doubtless the sudden crash of 
thunder and spatter of lightning that 
created the illusion of a solid impact when 
the flying ball of nimbus impaled itself 
upon the jagged fang of rock. Ripped 
fom end to end, the great water-bag 
spewed forth its imprisoned flood and dis- 


Sé 


thinning vapor. It was not simply a 
terrific rain that was released; the earth- 
ward flying mass of water was as solid and 
as ponderable as the flood from an opened 
head-gate. 


Breath-T aking Thrills 


The supreme wonder of the spectacle 
came with the crashing of the waters upon 
the rocky base of the butte, a thousand 
feet or more below. Only fluttering 
gleams—as evanescent as the lightning 
but less brilliant—revealed the cataclys- 
mic discharge while it was still in the air; 
but where it dashed upon the rock it was 
a though hundreds of yards of the 
plateau along the lower slopes of the butte 
had been changed at the wave of a wand 
to the boiling pool at the foot of a heaven- 
igh cataract. One instant we were 


gay red rock; the next at a seething, snow- 
white welter of water that rebounded high 
ito the air and dissolved in sun-shot 
spray. Spreading fingers of drainage 
fanned out to left and right, and three or 
four of them ran to feed sudden, short- 
lived falls from the rim to the river, such 
4 we had seen the day before. ‘The 
duration of the flood of solid water could 
not have been more than a minute or 
two, though tumbling cascades from the 
bigher levels, half veiled in a rising cloud 
 rainbowed mist, continued to run for 
much longer. 
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SPUR TIE 
Four-in-Hand 
All tied for you—no 
wrinkles—slip on and off 
with ease—all for $1.00 
Soli by dealers whohan 
ile -ye Spur Tic Bow 
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BULLDOG 


‘y SUSPENDERS + 
/\ 75¢@ UP \ 
4 \ 
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HE dealer who se 


ALL TIED FOR Y¥OU 
é ON'T envy that chap with the bow tie that 
hugs his collar with such an air of jaunty- 
style. Just step into the nearest haber- 
dashery and give the countersign—Spur Tie Bow! 
Say it once—and you'll get 50c worth of the big- 
gest neckwear value in the world. Twice—and 
your dealer will produce two of the snappiest bow 
ties you ever wore—for $1.00 
And—style isn't all, where the Spur Bow’'s concerned “ou 
get convenience too. FortheSpur Bow is all tied for you—by 
hand—all ready to slip right on. No guesswork—no fussing 
Accept no substitution for the Spur Bow. Others imitate but 
do not equal Ihe Spur Bow has exclusive features __ Insist 
on the genuine The name “Spur” is plainly stamped on 
every tie 
If your dealer will not supply you 
50c for one; specifying size (large or 1 
preference and whether elastic band or slip-on-grip. 
LOOK FOR THE NAME SPUR ON THE TIE 
HEWES & POTTER, Boston, Mass. 
On the Pacific Coast, PAUL B. HAY 


120 Battery Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


end $1.00 for two; 
mall), color 
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BULLDOG 
GARTERS 
50¢ 


LL DOG 


Ils you your Spur Ties will show you Bull Dog 


Out of s1 ht mi 
St e 


75¢ 


Suspenders and Garters, guaranteed 365 days’ wear—Vestoff Sus- 
penders worn out of sight ‘neath the shirt and Bull Dog Belts 
noted for their style and value. Write for style booklet on all Bull Dog 


Products and the Spur 


BULLDOG BELTS *1°°@UP THE BUCKLE THAT WILL NOT SLIP 


Tie—Bow and Four-in-Hand. 
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“The Arm of Law and Order” 


S ite home deserves the sure protection 
afforded by a Colt Automatic Pistol or 


COLT Revolver. 


Send for booklet 


“The Romance of a Colt” 
COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MEG. CO. 


Hartford, Conn. 


Pacific Coast Representative, Phil. 


B. Bekeart Co. 
717 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
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Shoe Polishes 
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[ SOFTENS. 
PRESERVES 


Only one of the many Whittemore 
Superior Polishes and Cleaners to 
keep shoes looking new. 


| save ®50 
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A WEEK’S 
FREE TRIAL 
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New OLIVER 


With Standard Keyboard 


Here it is. Our NEW Oliver, ‘‘Quiet Speedster’’ Model, with 
every modern improvement and refinement, including the 
standard 3-bank keyboard, so any typist can use it at once 
without loss of speed or output. The easiest machine and key- 
board for beginners. And we GUARANTEE to save you_ $25 
to $50, or more, on the price of other standard machines. This 
is the finest typewriter we have ever built. The fastest, most 
silent, easiest to operate. 


FREE TRIAL —Write Today 


We will send you this latest and greatest Oliver on FREE 
TRIAL for a week. Test it. Use it. Compare its speed, its 
typing, its appearance. Note the simple durability and 
strength. Then if you are convinced it is the best typewriter 
you everused pay forit atour SPECIAL LOW PRICE ontime 
or for cash. If not returnit atourexpense. You run no risk. 


° 
CATALOG FREE—WriteToday 
ite AT ONCE f r FREE catalog, 1923 edition. It wil 

babi aks you WHY and HOW we can afford to sell you this 

new typewriter for $25 to $50 less than other standard ma- 

chines. Get our free trial offer, our terms and cash discount. 

This request places you under no obligation. 

THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
( 415 Oliver Typewriter Building Chicago 


| The earth-shaking crash of the de. 
| scending floods was in itself a thing 
to make a man gasp and hold his 
breath. It came to our ears in a great 
Savage wave of sound perhaps two 
or three seconds after our eyes told us 
that masses of solid water were being 
precipitated upon the butte. While it 
lasted the roll of the thunder shrunk to 
the rat-a-tat of a boy’s snare-drum and 
the native rock upon which we ssat 
shivered as in the grip of an earthquake 
The sound—in its raucousness, its raw- 
ness—was more that of an imminent 
avalanche of great volume than a water- 
fall. At Niagara, Kaiteur, Yguazu, even 
at the Victoria Falls of the Zambesi, one 
is conscious that the resonant roar he 
hears is that of water falling upon water. 
Here one knew that his ear-drum was 
being torn by the aerial vibrations result- 
ing from solid water rending solid rock. 

So considerable a meteorological dis- 
turbance as that which we had just wit- 
nessed could hardly take place without 
leaving a few stray odds and ends of high 
and low pressure tumbling about in its 
immediate wake. Reckoning that these 
were just as likely to take a form cal- 
culated to help as to hinder up-stream 
navigation, fom ordered the flotilla to get 
under way. Bill Jones and I, pushing of 
in advance of the other two boats, ran 
out to midstream just in time to connect 
with a fine spanking little southerly 
squall that might well have been hurrying 
up river to see what had become of the 
pieces of the parent cloudburst. Tom 
and Andy missed the very substantial lift 
that timely series of gusts gave us, but 
received the full benefit of a side-winding 
squall that came boring down over the 
rim of the bend we had just left. Perhaps 
benefit is hardly the word to use, for that 
vicious little twister drove both of their 
boats over against the sheer cliff of the 
right side of the river. 

It is only to be expected that the finer 
intricacies of navigational finesse should 
be considerably blunted under conditions 
like those. Of course Bill rammed me, 
and of course I rammed Bill, and of course 
the both of us rammed and re-rammed 
the cliff. Strangely enough, none of these 
little rammings did very much _ harm. 
But where the fur and feathers really 
began to fly was when we caromed off the 
cliff and went over and rammed that baby 
cyclone. The only thing comparable in 
my experience to that sudden twisting 
jolt of impact was toddling into the side of 
a spinning merry-go-round when | was 
four. The one nice thing in connection 
with the sequel was having the blown sand 
washed from my eyes by the flying spray, 
and that—with the air stiff with blown 
water—didn’t widen greatly my range ot 
vision. 

It wasa rather remarkable fact that not 
all of the water and sand with which they 
had been deluged sufficed to stop either 
motor. Popping somewhat erratically, but 
still with a goodly amount of kick behind 
them, they pushed us up toa landing ona 
hard bar where the right-hand cliff edged 
back a few yards from the river. Here, 
bailing, cleaning up and snugging down, 
we waited for the other boats to come up 
from what Bill facetiously called “The 
Valley of the Shadow of Bluffs.” 


Mr. Freeman’s next article in this series 





will appear in an early issue.—The Editors. 
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The Crystal | 
Cave Man 


(Continued from page 11) 


came home this morning. I had to save 
her—for Kit.” Tears were in her blue 
eyes. 

““T surrender!’ said St. George, but he 
kept his gun in full view. 

“Your gun on it,” said Nan. So St. 
George handed over his gun pliably. With 
his big fingers he locked her little ones 
round it. There was a thrill for him in 
that, and she dropped her eyes and 
blushed under his look. 

“Let’s sit down on the step and talk,” 
said Nan McVeigh, sober for her. 

“About crystal caves and that,” said 
St. George gravely, and then he leaned 
forward and said in a quick voice, “Talk 
about you and me just coming in off the 
gypsy highway.” 

“Oh, John Ridd—don’t—don’t like 
me!” implored Nan, putting out her 
hands. 

“T love you!’ St. George answered. It 
was the first time he had ever said the 
words—even to Pee Wee, when he had 
given her the straw-colored betrothal ring. 
He caught one of Nan’s outstretched 
hands and kissed it. That was the 
beginning. 

It was the beginning of the maddest 
courtship ever carried on in the Prickly 
Pear. There wasn’t a day that St. 
George didn’t ride over to the Circle O. 
There wasn’t a night that those two 
weren't finding nev: trails in the moon or 
starlight. She taught him more ways of 
love in a month than he had learned from 
Pee Wee Ludlow in five years. For Nan 
McVeigh knew all the routes through a 
man’s heart. She had the chart of all his 
ways. She knew the landmarks of his 
soul. And she traversed St. George 
lrevarthen pretty thoroughly. St. George 
never knew it, but in those days, Kit 
Retallick was the only one who took his 
part. 


“YYHAT’S your game, Nan?” she de- 
manded. “You ought to be ashamed! 
You’re wearing Will Wright’s carat and a 
quarter round your neck, and monogram- 
ing table linen for your home in the 
Bronx. Everybody says St. George is 
going to marry Pee Wee Ludlow any- 
Way. 
“He doesn’t,” said Nan with spirit. 
Kit, | don’t know what’s come over me, 
but he—he’s different from the men I’ve 
known. He—he’s a real man, Kit—even 
if—even if I—” 

“You don’t mean you'd be fool enough 
tomarry him and spend your life out here 
on the Blue Cloud?” 

“T might,” said Nan softly, “and I 
might not—as it is I’m a menace to this 
valley—like Mad Edsten and Fanny Gal. 
I ought to be shot!” She cried into a 
buffet cover she was embroidering. 

But for all her tears that might have 
showed contrition in any one else, she was 
more often cruel than kind to Trevarthen 
She mocked him worse than Kit Retallick 
ever had Jem. In the end she got him so 
mad and bewildered and by turns so 
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wildly glad and grateful for her lightest 
touch, that he didn’t care any more for 
the Blue Cloud that had been his idol 
than he did for Pee Wee Ludlow and the 
brindle bull that always followed her. 
It was Nan McVeigh and the cool clear 
starlit Montana nights he thought of now, 
It was as if the trails of his good sober 
wholesome days had gone brittle and 
glittering shiny for him, and he just 
followed them, dazzled, till they wound 
up at night in crystal caves under the 
moon. 

When Nan had him the most uncertain 
and was the most tantalizing and provok- 
ing with him, he went one day to Pee Wee 
with it, pretending the syndicate wanted 
to bargain for some of the Ludlow stock. 
Perhaps he had a vague notion of getting 
free, too, in a formal way, although it was 
late for that. He found Pee Wee matter- 
of-fact and no different than she had been 
when he had last seen her, and they 
walked by the river when his business was 
done, and St. George’s troubled spirit fell 
quiet again and he found himself con- 
fiding somewhat in Pee Wee. She sat on 
the sand looking up at him tolerantly, as 
though she had been his niother. 

“It began the day she saved Fanny 
Gal by the trick. She is full of tricks, 
Pee Wee. Her ways aren’t like ours. 
She’s pretty, but at first—I didn’t mean— 
that is—” 


E had a boyish impulse to throw him- 
4+ 4 self down by Pee Wee’s side on the 
sands and sob out to her his wild passion 
and suspense, but she smiled up at him 
coolly. 

“Her saving Fanny Gal was as silly as 
your saving Mad Edsten. Now if she had 
gone to the trouble for a dog like this one 
—or you had saved a man like—yourself 
—worth saving—” 

“Pee Wee, you don’t despise me, 
then?” 

“No, I don’t despise you, St. George, 
but I despise her—Fanny Gal.” 

St. George wished he could make Pee 
Wee understand something of what had 
occurred. He felt he should justify 
himself to her. He tried to tell her that 
he had lightened up somehow and that 
the old ways had seemed too dull to be 
borne. 

“Have you ever heard of crystal caves, 
Pee Wee?” 

She turned her brown eyes on him for a 
moment and if he had been looking for 
something more substantial than his 
reflection in crystal he would have seen It 
then, but he was watching the river 
sands, pushing them about with his 
fingers, as though in search of sapphires. 

“There’s a crystal cave in Kentucky, 
St. George. Don’t you remember in 
school we read that it was dark inside and 
blind fish swam in its waters?” 

“Oh, not that kind, Pee Wee! ‘The 
kind I mean Nan told me about. Where 
she came from they make things like that 
for play. It makes a man long for 
livelier ways and pretty things—hearing 
about such-like, don’t it, Pee Wee?” 

“IT suppose the fish in those caves 
wouldn’t be blind,” said Pee Wee. ' 

“If there was any fish. Nan didnt 

” 


ay. 3 
“There always are,” Pee Wee rejoined 
patiently. 
A moment longer they sat there ill at 
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ease, and then St. George pushed up a 
blue sapphire half as big as the end of his 
thumb. He turned it this way and that 
like a child with a bauble, pleased because 


he’d wanted one like that for the gay little | 


piece. 

“Oh, St. George—” Pee Wee began, 
and then she slipped off her straw-colored 
sapphire and laid it in his big palm. 
“Take this to her, too!” she said and rising 
she left him by the river, polishing the 
blue stone on his sleeve. 

As he rode back to the ranch he looked 
up through the little coulee of McKennon 
Gulch. Edsten had been mild for a lene 


| 
time now, panning a little gold from his | 


placer and bartering it for provisions in 
Helena. Nan McVeigh and Trevarthen 
had met him in the valley once or twice, 
as they rode there with Fanny Gal loping 
along behind them. Once when Nan had 
been alone with her dog she had seen 
Edsten peering at her from behind a 
boulder. She caught a vague flitting 
glance from his light-lashed blue eyes. 
After that she had threatened to ride up 
the Gulch and talk to him. When every- 
thing else went stale, she teased Trevar- 
then with her threats, and knowing her 
foolish bravado, he was frightened. 


THE day after he had seen Pee Wee, 
while the blue sapphire was still in his 
pocket, Nan was more provoking and 
capricious than usual. She had Fanny 
Gal tagging along, and frightened sorrel 
Tim by firing at the power poles as they 
rode with Trevarthen’s own gun, which 


she had never relinquished. “Instead of | 


riding to their own needle-strewn slope 
under the pines beyond the Blue Cloud, 
Nan dragged the procession to the coulee, 
which she called .he Doone Gate, and 
stopped there, stubborn. 

“Gypsy with me up the gulch, dear 
lad,” she coaxed, “‘or wait here for me. I 
must havea picture of Mad Edsten before 
I go back. The girls who come back 
from the West always have pictures of 
wild men and the ones I have of you 
won't be enough, I’m sure—”’ 

“Before you go back—” Trevarthen 
repeated stupidly, then he said hotly, 
“You’re never going back—never!”’ 

“Next month, John Ridd, before the 
round-up. I must! Everything has an 
end—even this—” 

“Don’t laugh, Nan! Stop! You’re 
driving me daftlike, Nan!” 

_ She laughed up at him as she had the 
hrst day. 

“Let me go my way back to the crystal 
caves, dear man, and you ride to your 
Pee Wee, that do be a good lad!” 

“T’'ll ride to the devil!”’ St. George called 
out, and turning he sent Tim away into 
the valley leaving the gay little piece 
sitting there surprised. St. George never 
looked back for all of a mile. His talk 
with Pee Wee the day before had unsettled 
him. This gay flouting didn’t sit as well 
as it might. 

Trevarthen didn’t look up for all of a 
mile, but for the last quarter of it his 
anger was waning and his worry waxing. 
What if she should take this rebuff for 
hnal and ride back to Retallick’s another 
way? What if she would have no further 
trafic with him? What if he never saw 
her again? Never again touched her 
little hand or brushed her bright hair 
with his lips? If his anger had been 
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A SUIT | wilder. He forced Tim about—the sorrel de 
0 | pirouetting like a colt. ni 
| St. George stared at the back-track at 
| with starting eyes. There was no flash no’ 
| of scarlet sweater and yellow head any- roc 
| where in the valley. Nan McVeigh had fell 
disappeared as completely as though the ‘ 
dune sand and sagebrush had absorbed hac 
her. Pee 
She might be hiding among the creek She 
willows. She had had time to ride to the we 
cottonwoods that hid the Alamo Ranch hin 
from the road. St. George refused to —- 
gaze on the pine-and-brush-bound coulee val 
that leads to broader, wilder reaches up i 
McKennon Gulch. He pelted away past pas 
the willows and through the cottonwoods, To. 
into the Alamo corral to find Pee Wee. ca 
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“T shall give you time to think of the 
days you rode into the Alamo and took the 
woman I wanted from me. You laughed 
at me, big feller!’ Yah! I shall laugh 
now! In a minute you go up like a 
rocket I think! Ha! Laugh, now, big 
feller!” 

St. George saw for the first time what 
had turned Edsten’s fury against him. 
Pee Wee must have known all the time. 
She must have known.that Edsten loved 
her. Small wonder that she had begged 
him to send Edsten away. In that last 
moment of all, Trevarthen’s sense of 
values shifted. As a man drowning sees 
his true self and his accomplishments 
passing before his mind’s eye in review, 
Trevarthen saw himself go in shame with 
his light regard of Pee Wee. He saw the 
gay little piece crumpled before him with 
less poignancy of pain then he recalled 
the look in Pee Wee’s eyes as she had laid 
the straw-colored sapphire in his palm. 
The last moments of a life which had been 
wholesome and heavy and satisfying of 
old, and of late bitter-sweet and madden- 
ing and feverish and bewildering, were 
being ticked off fast. Nan continued to 
strain at her bonds, whimpering and 
sobbing. Fanny Gal whined in_ the 
corner. Behind Edsten there was an 
open window, across which a pine bough 
swept back and forth. It swept the scent 
of the forest into the dank room. 


HE draught from the open window had 


closed the door some time ago. It | 


opened again softly and Pee Wee Ludlow 
came into the shack. She had no weapon 
of any kind and she stood among them as 
quiet and self-contained as though she 
were in her own kitchen. Her eyes were 
calm and steady and they held Edsten. 
He stepped back a pace or two, but kept 
lrevarthen covered. Nan stared at Pee 
Wee and wrung her hands. Fanny Gal 
crept forward until she touched Pee 
Wee’s dress. ‘The girl lifted one heavily 
shod foot and pushed Fanny Gal away 
from her. 





“What are you doing now, Ole?” Pee | 


Wee asked. 


“I’m going to blow Trevarthen’s head | 


off, and [’ll keep her—his girl.” 

“That’s foolish of you, Ole, when you 
can have me instead. I’m his girl.” 

“No—she’s his girl. He does for her 
like he never did for you. I know. I’ve 
seen them together. He loves her. I 
shall keep her for mine after he goes to—”’ 

Pee Wee shook her head firmly and her 
next words carried conviction, not only to 
Edsten but to St. George as well. 


“He thinks he loves her, Ole, but he | 


loves me. He has always loved me, | 


although he does not know it. Let them 
both go and I will stay. He will be sorry 
afterward that—I stayed with you, Ole. 
Itis the only way.” The last words were 
addressed to St. George. ‘‘Ole, let them 
go. You want me. You always have. 
Iwill stay.” 

St. George made a quick movement 
forward. Edsten’s finger tightened on 
the trigger. 

“Stop, St. George! There is no use in 
wasting yourself. Take her away—now!”’ 


“Let them both go free, Edsten and let | 


me stay,” said Trevarthen then. 
“No—no—no—” sobbed Nan. 
“Untie her and take her away, St. 
jeorge—hurry!” 
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“Oh, yes—burry!” begged Nan. 

Big target that St. George was, with- 
out a show for his life, he leaped at the 
mad Swede—leaped so quickly that 
Edsten’s bullet went low and missed him. 
Pee \, ee whistled once, and the brindle 
bull came through the window behind 
Edsten and took him by the throat. 

Fanny Gal still whined in the corner. 

St. George and Pee Wee trussed Edsten 
up with the rope he had used on Nan and 
they left him in McKennon to be called 
for by the constable. Pee Wee chafed 
Nan’s hands and feet and held her on her 
knee until Nan was fit to be moved. 
Then she lifted her and laid her in St. 
George’s arms. 

“You'll have to carry her down the 
trail, St. George. She isn’t able to sit 
her pony. Put your arm round his neck 
—so. Here, St. George, whistle to Fanny 
Gal! I'll take care of the ponies.” Pee 
Wee and her brindle bull led the way 
down the gulch. 

Trevarthen had to walk the trail’s 
length with that little bobbed head on his 
breast, where he had so often longed for 
it to lie, and her arms about his »eck as 
he had so often longed to have them, and 
now and then she would look up at him 
with eyes as blue as the sapphire in his 
pocket; and if ever there was love and 
tenderness for a man in a woman’s eyes 
he could have read them in hers, if he 
had looked. But St. George’s eyes were 
set straight ahead on the trail and his 
face was like granite. She was going back 
to the crystal caves —out of his life. And he 
would not t:y to stop her. She got heavier 
and heavier as they went after Pee Wee. 

Goodbye, Pee Wee—Grace. I'll see 
yuu to-night!’ St. George called as Pee 
Wee set her face toward .the Alamo. He 
put the gay little piece on her pony and 
with Fanny Gal disporting herself like 
nothing had happened, he rode to Retal- 


lick’s. 


HE moon was rising over Elkhorn as he 

rode back to Pee Wee. She met him 
on the door sill, knowing he would come. 
There was nothing artificial about Pee | 
Wee. She loved St. George Trevarthen 
and she knew that he loved her. He took 
her in his arms. It was good to be back 
again—back with Pee Wee—her equable 
presence and her comfortable smile. 

One thing, though, the crystal caves 
had taught St. George Trevarthen: that 
love was something outside the day’s 
work, and sweeter and kinder and gentler 
than he had ever supposed it could be; 
that his love for Pee Wee Ludlow was not 
at all sorry and mixed-up and foolish as 
had been his love for the gay little piece. 
He knelt down beside Pee Wee and said 
to her all the words she had longed to hear | 
when first he gave her the straw-colored 
sapphire. He left nothing unsaid that a | 
man should say to the woman he loves. | 

| 
| 





| 
| 
| 
| 


He said over and over 

“You had it right, in Edsten’s shack 
Pee Wee—Grace. It’s you I love! I 
love you, Pee Wee! Grace, I love you!” 
And at the last— “Will you marry me | 
next week—in time for the round-up?” 

“T always intended to, St. George. I | 
wanted you to choose me there in Edsten’s 
shack—before her —as you did.” 

“You knew then that the dog was out- 
side. It was a test-like, Pee Wee, dear | 


” 
| 


lass! | 
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durability 
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“IT knew she was there, because | left 
her outside the window with orders. | 
wanted to give you—your choice.” 

St. George stared at Pee Wee, thinking 
that maybe after all he was getting one of 
these smart women. 

She smoothed his dark 
suringly. 

“Poor boy,” she said softly. 

“Poor blind fish swimming home from 
crystal caves!” he answered very neatly. 


The Book Corner 


(Continued from page 38) 


hair reas- 





departed from the recognized methods. 
In the “Critical Game”’ he tells us, first 
of all, just what good criticism is and then 
proceeds, naively enough, to give us from 
his own works some examples of what a 
real bang-up critical essay looks like. And, 
despite the fact that his bland assumption 
of authority makes us chuckle a little 
when we see what he’s doing, the entire 
book, his own essays included, is em- 
inently entertaining to the bookishly in- 
clined and to the average reader as well. 

Those who worship Conrad will find 
much to their liking in this book, as will 
followers of Tolstoy, Strindberg or Walt 
Whitman. We should like to shake Mr. 
Macy’s hand for giving us something so 
readable and informing as well, and, were 
it possible we should also like to propose 
a toast in which we would insist on Mr. 
Macy’s joining: “The Critics; bad ones 
and good ones—especially the good ones; 
but anyhow the Critics.” 


America’s Favorite Englishman 
AVID Lloyd Ceorge is undoubtedly 
one of America’s favorite English- 
men; as far as our own public is concerned 
the first extensive study of the man* will 
prove a disappointment. The critic who 
wrote ‘Uncensored Celebrities” essays a 
picture of Lloyd George and a critical 
narrative of his achievements in a style 
that will probably appeal to the ruling 
classes in England as faultless. But his 
attitude towards his subject is too lofty 
for us; he sees always from the viewpoint 
of an English gentleman a little annoyed 
at the turbulence and pugnacity of a man 
to whom he refers again and again as 
coming from the lower middle classes. 
Moreover he is far more concerned with 
the parliamentary and political aspects of 
Lloyd George than with those fighting 
human aspects which, it may safely be 
assumed, appeal most strongly to the 
imagination and sympathies of Americans. 
No book about Lloyd George, however, 
could be wholly dull. The man’s indomi- 
table spirit, his courage, his bluntness, 
his scorn for sham and fumbling and 
ineffectualness and his daring militancy 
in behalf of any person or group or nation 
appealing to him (rightly or wrongly) as 
unrighteously attacked stand out in this 
narrative from the first page to the last. 
ethaps our admiration for him will be 
heightened by the touches of patronage 
contributed by Mr. Raymond. “Mr. 
Lloyd George” is one of those books that 
are eminently worth reading in spite of 
their faults as much as because of their 

Virtues. W. H. 


*Mr. Lloyd George. By E. T. Raymond. Geo. H. 


Doran Co. $3.00. 
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Prettier Teeth—Whiter, Cleaner, Safer 


Look about you and you'll see glisten- 
ing teeth on every side today. 

Teeth which once were dingy now have 
luster. And women smile to show them. 

The reason is this: A new way has been 
found to fight film on teeth, and millions 
now employ it. It is also at your com- 
mand—a free test. So don’t envy such 
teeth, but get them. 


That cloudy film 


There forms on your teeth a viscous 
film. You can feel it now. It clings to 
teeth, gets between 


Now leading dentists all the world over 
are urging their daily use. 

A new-type tooth paste has been 
created, based on modern knowledge. 
The name is Pepsodent. These two great 
film combatants are embodied in it. 


Two other effects 
Pepsodent is based on modern dental 


research. It corrects some great mistakes 

made in former dentifrices. 
It multiplies the starch digestant in the 
saliva. That is there todigest starch deposits 
which may otherwise 





the teeth and stays. 

That film absorbs 
stains. Then, if left, it 
forms the basis of dingy 
coats, including tartar. 
That’s why teeth don’t 


enamel. 





Avoid Harmful Grit 
Pepsodent curdles the film and re- 
moves it without harmful scouring. 
Its polishing agent is far softer than 
Never use a film combatant 
which contains harsh grit. 


cling and form acids. 
It multiplies the alka- 
linity of the saliva. 
That is Nature's agent 
for neutralizing acids 
which cause tooth de- 








shine. 

Film also holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acids. It holds the 
acids in contact with the teeth to cause de- 
cay. Germs breed by millions in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 

Thus most tooth troubles, which few 
escape, are now traced to that film. 


Now we combat it 


Old methods of brushing are not suf- 
ficiently effective. So nearly everybody 
suffers from it more or less. 

But dental science, after long research, 
has found two film combatants. Able 
authorities have proved their efficiency. 


Pepsaodént 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, which 
whitens, cleans and protects the teeth 
without the use of harmful grit. Now 
advised by leading dentists the world 
over. 





cay. 

Thus Pepsodent gives a manifold power 

to these great tooth-protecting agents in 
the mouth. 


Watch them whiten 


Pepsodent will bring to any home a new 
dental era. Millions of people have 
learned this, and now enjoy its benefits. 

Send the coupon fora 10-Day Tube. Note 
how clean the teeth feel after using. Mark 
the absence of the viscous film. See how 
teeth whiten as the film-coats disappear. 

One week will convince you that you 
and yours should use this method always. 
Cut out the coupon now. 





10-Day Tube Free 








THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 907, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
Mail 10-day tube of Pepsodent to 


Only one tube to a family. 
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A kind for - The Clinging 


every purpose 


Made “spe ially tor 


Murriorr 


Noiseless 


Murriory 
Underwood 
Fan Fold 











Murniorv 
Royal 
Quiet 


Noiseless Typewriters. Pro 
duces beautitul, clear-cut 
copies of good color 
strength. Copies will last 
as long as the paper holds 


together 


— 


send us samples of your 
copy paper and number of 
copies. you wish to pro- 
duce, and we will prescribe 
a carbon for your Fan Fold 
machine that will give you 


the greatest satisfaction. 


This carbon paper is made 
especially for use on the 
Royal Quiet Model. Pro- 
duces copies of fine color 
strength, and gives the 
greatest satisfaction on this 


machit 








Ask your stationer for your kind of MultiKopy. 

{f he cannot supply you, write to our nearest ware- 

house. 

A kind of carbon paper and typewriter ribbon for 
ery purpose and every poc ketbook. 


F. S. Webster Company 
Incorporated 
576 Mission St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Main Office: 335 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
Branch Warehouses 


A. New York Chicago Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 


uitiIKOPY 


MARK 


Carbon Papers 
A kind for every purpose 





A Beautiful Dainty 
White Skin for You 


—in one minute— 





=~ 
We guarantee DERMA 
VIVA flesh, white and 
brunette — will in one 
minule — make Red, 
Brown or Dark face, 
neck, arms or hands a 
lovely white, regardless 
of your age or condi- 
tion{of your skin. Is 
used in place of pow- 
der. Has better effect 
but does not show. Ab- 
solutely harmless. 
Avoid substitutes. 
60c from DERMA 
VIVA CO., Chicago 

—If your dealer dees not 

u supply you. 











or your money back 








Vine Type 
Continued from page 27) 


if she did they put her in a strait-jacket. 
These girls you and I know—and they’re 
not all in the business world, either—are 
just as clean and modest and sweet as any 
girls that ever lived, but you can’t sell 
them any gold bricks in pants and 
imported overcoats made in a Hester 
street sweat shop! They want homes 
and babies and cake-making and even 
husbands—but they want them on some- 
thing like equal terms and you may take 


it from me that they are going to have | 


them on those terms or not at all. 

Florence Fess had a hard struggle along 
about then. I hear a lot that I shouldn’t, 
of course, and I knew what was going on. 
Finally she came to me. 

“Mrs. Davey,” she said, “my husband 
has straightened up and settled down and 
he is making a good salary. Mr. Post 
likes him and is going to shove him 
ahead.” 

“Beans dropped a cent and a half last 
month,” I said. ‘Go on.” 

Florence didn’t get me, but she went on. 

“The trouble with Henry was that his 
people spoiled him and—I helped. No 
one made him understand that he had to 
work if he was going to be any good; now 
that he has found it out he is a man.” 

“Even with sugar down,” I said, “case 
goods are going to go up.” 

“Yes’m.” I know Florence thought | 
was getting senile. ‘The point is, Mrs. 
Davey, that Henry wants me to remarry 
him.” 

“T see in*the Grocers’ Bulletin that 
hams and bacons will be short in August,” 
I replied. 

“Excuse me, Mrs. Davey,” Florence 
said, “but I guess maybe I’m bothering 
you. It doesn’t seem to me—excuse me 

that what you are talking about has 
anything to do with Henry and me.” 

“Not a thing, my dear,” I said, ‘‘and 
neither have any of the things you are 
telling me.” 

“Oh,” she said. 

“Oh,” I said. ‘There is just one ques- 
tion you've got to answer, Florence—and 
that’s your answer to Henry, too. Would 
he make you happy now?” 

She thought a minute. | 

“No, Mrs. Davey,” she answered then, | 
“he wouldn’t. You see, I’ve found that 
Henry was a poor boy without the right 
sort of ideas about life. I married him 
and clung to him like—like ivy. But he 
wasn’t an oak.” 

“He was a cross between a weeping | 
willow and a slippery-ellum tree,” I said. 
“Don’t mind my being brutal, my dear. 
Go on.” 

“Well, I did the only thing for Henry | 
that was ever done for him—I made him | 
face the facts. I think perhaps what I | 
did made a man of Henry. But now I | 
find that he isn’t—isn’t exactly—”’ | 

“The sort of man you want to marry?” | 
“T’m afraid he isn’t, Mrs. Davey.” 

| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


“But Tom Mendry is, eh?” 

Florence blushed and looked away. I 
had seen tears in her eyes and if there’s 
anything I can’t stand it’s watching a girl | 





He first notices your complexion! 


y¥ Enhance your natural attractiveness 
' More than a million women use 


Carmen Powder 


| because it blends exquisitely with the complex- 


ion, giving the skin a wonderful softness, trans- 

parency and velvety texture without a trace 

of artificiality. It does not rub nor blow off, 
White, Flesh, Pink, Carmen Brunette, 50c 


CARMEN COMPACTS 


A cake of Carmen in a pretty metal box with 


Mirror and Powder Puff. Choice of 
White, Flesh, Brunette and the new ¢ 
L’Autumn shade. 


At dealer’s or by mail prepaid 
Stafford -Miller Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


— 
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Relieves earache! 


Mothers; Dent's Earakine re- 


lieves that distressing 
children’s ailment—earache. 
Have it ready. Good also for 
adults. Softens the wax. Any 
drug store or by mail 50c. C.S. 
Dent &Company, Detroit, Mich. 


DENT'S 





GUARANTEED 
SAFE AND RELIABLE 

















An unscented, antisentic liquid—applied twice a week, will 


free Po from all perspiration annoyances. KEEPS UN- 
DERARMS DRY AND ODORLESS-~ Endorsed by physi- 
cians and nurses. SEND 4C FOR TESTING SAMPLE. 
50c (several months’ supply) at ali leading 
toilet and drug counters, or by mail (postpaid) 


The Nonspi Co., 2653 Walnut St., Kansas City,Mo. 














FRECKLES 


Don’t Hide Them With a Veil; Remove 
Them With Othine—Double Strength 


This preparation for the treatment of freckles is 
usuaily so successful in removing freckles and giving 
a clear, beautiful complexion that it is sold under 
guarantee to refund the money if it fails. 

Don't hide your freckles under a veil; get an 


| ounce of Othine and remove them. Even the first 
| few applications should show a wonderful improve- 


ment, some of the lighter freckles vanishing entirely. 
Be sure to ask the druggist for the double strength 
Othine; it is this that is sold on the money-back 


| guarantee. 








Williams Tours 

23 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN EUROPEAN TRAVEL 

Attention is called to our two 

SPECIAL EDUCATIONAL TOURS 
Visiting France, Italy, Switzerland, Germany, 
Belgium and England, including the World War 
Battlefields. Sailing about July 1st, returning 
September 1st. For teachers and students. 
PRICES $200 LESS 

than our regular first-class rates; but only first- 
class hotels and autos used. Parties absolutely 
limited to 18, so booking must be made early. 
Write for booklet, The Egerton R. Williams Co., 220 
Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 
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cry, because it always starts me and I’m 
too old to be dines 3 asked her 
about Tom Mendry. 

“Well,” she said, “Tom is a nice boy, to 


be sure, but he thinks a woman’s place is | 


in the home.” 


“Check,” I said. “I have Tom’s | 


number. Who else is there?” 


“There are four or five men who are | 


mighty nice to me, and who keep saying 
that they think they’d like to marry me— 


and all that. But there’s only one who says | 
that he’d marry me if I went on the stage | 
or took to walking a tight rope or stayed | 


in my job here and left him at home to do 
the cooking.” 

“An unofficial count shows him leading 
the field, then,” I said. 
let me influence you. 
of woman who can no more help having a 


“My dear, don’t | 
But you're the sort | 


nice little home and four gingham aprons | 


all different and a cat on a window seat 
and at least three babies making life 
miserable for her than she can help being 
attractive to men. Run along now and 
don’t bother me—but if you marry Henry 
Fess I’ll publish a scandal about you in 
next Sunday’s Gazette!” 


RS. DAVEY turned to her desk. 
“What happened?” 
cently. 
“Happened?” 
“To Florence? 
now, does she?” 


she inquired guilelessly. 


I asked inno- | 


She doesn’t work here | 


“She does not,” Mrs. Davey said. “She | 


is general manager of her own firm now.” 


“Oh,” I said, checked. 


“T was hoping | 


she married some one like Philo Spanner, | 


even if he isn’t much for looks—” 

“She is general manager of her own 
frm,” Mrs. Davey continued, heedless of 
my words. “They havea nice little plant 
out on Seventeenth Avenue, just beyond 
Chestnut, where they turn out happiness 
and exude joy in wholesale and retail 
quantities. The firm took in a couple of 
new partners the other day—both red- 


headed and one of them named for me. | 


The outfit is the well known company 
of Spanner-Spanner-Spanner and Span- 
ner, incorporated under the laws of the 
State of Matrimony. And if- you’ve 
taken up all the time you think you have 
to this afternoon I wouldn’t mind getting 
this income tax statement out.” 
“Excuse me, Mrs. 
humbly. “I’m going. But may I ask 
whether Henry Fess, the girl’s first hus- 
band, married again?” 
“Him? Oh, yes. Perfectly happily 
m arried and doing fine, I he: ag. 
“Whom did he marry?’ 
Mrs. Davey laughed shortly. 
“An old-fashioned girl,” she said, ‘of 
the clinging vine type. 





Moon Country 


(Continued from page 51) 


treasure, that was evident. Where, in 
this rambling great house, could a treasure 
be concealed in such a manner that one 
must dig for it? The passage, so nearly 
as he could judge, led up the stairs, per- 
haps to the very top of the place. A pick 
could be useful to tear down wooden and 
plaster walls, but a shovel—? 


Davey,” I said | 
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New Butter-Kist Machine 
Brings BIG Profits from 
SMALLER Investment! 


UTTER-KIST now offers a new and won- 

derfully improved line of Popcorn Ma- 

chines with the right model, exactly suited 
to the requirements of your own business. 


And best of all—there’s a beautiful, brand-new 
model that sells at half what former models cost! 


It’s the Gold Mine—and it’s a beauty. Mahogany-finished 
cabinet—gleaming glass sides—polished nickel parts. 
Takes up little room. Works automatically. Produces 
thirty 10-cent packages an hour. Has special compart- 
ment for peanuts—a chance for added profits. 


A better machine in every way! Pops more corn at same 
cost. And pops it under glass. No springs. Noiseless. 
Every part interchangeable. New and improved revolving 
electric sign. 

Butter-Kist Popcorn can make pig profits for you. H.C. 
Wallace writes: “In one year we made a gross profit of 
$3484’. Many are making even more. And remember, 
out of every dollar’s worth you sell, you keep 65 cents 
as your profit! 

The Gold Mine Model is your opportunity. Write for 
the Butter-Kist Easy Payment Plan. Mail the coupon. 


BUTTER-KIST Popcorn ‘‘America’s Oldest Treat’’ 


The coupon, filled in, 
offers you an easy 
road to big profits. 
Obligates you in no 
way. Fill in and 
mail TODAY. 


Hotcoms & HoKE MFG. Co. 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Popcorn Machines and Peanut Toasters 


2196 Van Buren Street * « Indianapolis 








HOLCOMB & HOKE MFG. CO., 
2196 Van Buren St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Please send me, without obligation on my 
part, your free Butter-Kist book. I also want 





the Location Chart which I will fill out and 





Name - ee 
BUT ent 
City and State- 


return to you. 








Business - 





—_ SKIST 
POPCORN AND PEANUT MACHINES 
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PDurF Belle 


HUMAN HAIR NETS 


“Made Stronger 
Last Longer 


These are the famous 
Duro Knots which 
guarantee longest life 


- ———— 
For economy, ask for Duro 
Belle the next time you buy 
hair nets. No other hair net 
can give you as much genuine 
satisfaction, because these 
famous knots are an exclu- 
sive Duro Belle feature. 


Duro Belle hair nets embody 
a most ingenious idea. 
Women everywhere have 
marvelled at the longer wear, 
the better shape, the brighter 
lustre of Duro Belle nets. 
Once tried, always used— 
simply because they are far 
superior to all others. 
Perfect material—perfect 
workmanship—perfect in- 
spection—all this you will 
find in Duro Belle Human 
Hair Nets. 

Sold by all stores that sell 
hair nets. 2 for 25c for the 
double strand—10c each for 
the single strand—cap or 
fringe style—a color to match 
your hair. 


Ask Your Veater Today 
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ATIONAL TRADING (© 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


417 DELTA BLOG. — LOS ANGELES, CALIF, 
41! CENTRAL BLDG. PORTLAND, ORE. 








Leg muscles aching from the long steep 
climb, gasping for breath, bathed in 
sweat, they felt that they stood at the 
top of the flight. Out of the darkness 
smothered exclamation from 


came a 
Quentin. Groping in the blackness on 


each side of him he became aware of 
something which flashed a sudden light 
on the puzzle in his mind. 

Earlier that morning, when he was fol- 
lowing Riddle, he had carefully kept to 
the right hand wall to guide himself. Here 
the stairs began again after a brief land- 
ing, and continued straight up to the level 
of the lower hall of the house itself. Now 
he was aware of a second passage, branch- 


ing away to the left at an abrupt angle. | 


It was merest chance that he found it, for 


the natural instinct was to follow the guid- | 





ing wall on the right as he had done be- | 


fore. 


the pick and shovel became clear. 
treasure—if there was a treasure—was 


This new passage apparently con- | 
tinued on a level and now the reason for | 


The | 


apparently hidden in the basement of | 


Sandcastle, buried somewhere beneath 


the floor. 


In a whisper he told his discovery to | 


the others, holding Joan’s cold hand in | 
his own in the darkness, then, pistol | 
drawn, groping along the wall with his | 


left hand, Quentin led the way down the 
branch passage. 

His surmise was a correct one. The 
darkness was thinned by a dim gray light. 
The passage abruptly ended beside a 
great concrete buttress in the darkest part 
of the basement. The light was struggling 
through a low iron-barred window, weed- 


| choked now, but originally planned to give 
| light and air to that part of the immense 
| space below the house. 


The basement was partitioned off in 
two great rooms. Where they stood now 
was the finished portion, cement floored, 
used in other days as a storeroom. Great 
bins for coal and potatoes were built at 
one end. Quentin could recall stacks of 
canned goods, flour and provisions of all 
sorts which had been stored here. Now 
the rafters and beams were festooned with 
cobwebs undisturbed throughout the 
years. The smaller portion had been left 
unfinished in anticipation of a furnace 
which had never materialized. Here the 
floor was of the original earth, packed 
hard. Rough boards separated it from the 
rest of the space and a door connected 
the two. That door stood open now and 
Quentin cautiously led the way to it. 
Beyond it came the dull ring of the pick. 

In the semi-darkness they could make 
out two men, their backs turned, intent 
on the corner of the earth floor farthest 
from them. The pick was rhythmically 
rising and falling, they could see the flash 
on the steel as it was lifted in the air with 
each stroke. Apparently the intruders 
felt no fear of discovery. 

Quentin was filled now with a sort of 


exhilarated calm. Here at last was some- | 
thing definite to build upon. Here was no | 


menacing mystery to rasp his nerves and 
torture him with doubts. He reached re- 
assuringly for Joan’s hand. It was icy, 
but the girl gave his fingers a vigorous 
squeeze which told of unfaltering courage. 
Riddle’s pudgy features were stony with 
concentration. Then a sharp exclamation 
from one of the men in the corner flashed 
his attention back to them. 
(TO BE CONCLUDED 








Bright and Clear 


There’s no greater aid to beauty 
than plenty of sunshine and fresh 
air. But sun, wind and dust irri- 
tate the EYES—make them blood- 
shot and unattractive looking. 
Murine soothes, brightens and 
beautifies irritated EYES. It’s won- 
derfully refreshing after motoring 
and every outdoor sport. 

EYES cleansed daily with Murine 
assume new lights and loveliness. 
It’s perfectly harmless—contains no 
belladonna orother hurtful ingredi- 
ents. Murine has been beautifying 
EYES for almost thirty years. 


Our fascinating booklet, ‘Beauty Lies 
Within the Eyes,” is FREE on request 


Murine Eye Remedy Co. 
Dept. 32, Chicago 


TIVURINE 


for Your FYES 


cries: 








KEEPS SHOES SHAPELY 
HIDES LARGE JOINTS 















Affords instant relief for bunions and large joints, hides 
irregularities of foot form. Worn in any shoe; no larger 
size required. Over one-half million in use. Ask your 
shoe dealer or druggist. Write today for special free 
trial offer. No pay if no relief. State size of shoes and 
if for right or left toot. 


The Fischer Manufacturing Co. 
First National Bank Bidg., Dept. 70, Milwaukee, Wis. 








FOOT= EASE 


| For Corns, Bunions, 


AT ALL 
DRUGGISTS 





‘Trial package and a #oot-Ease Walking Doll sent Free 
Address ALLEN’S KOOT=EASE, Le Roy, N. Y- 
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The Face of Buddha 
(Continued from page 7) 


Suddenly brave, Saunderson laughed 


upat him and shook a weak fist in his face. | 


[he strength left him then, and he fell in 
alimp hot mass at the foot of the shrine. 

The snake hissed on and stung swiftly 
into the heart of the feast. God and man 
and shriné were swallowed in a thudding 
roar which split the dark into fragments, 
which dug a great pit in the warm earth, 
which tore and uprooted and wrecked. 
[he hillside shivered, palms and trees 
staggered down drunkenly against the 
stars, and the reek of desolation hung 
heavy as a shroud. 

Far away, far below, a rain of havoc 
poured down upon the glory of the 
dancing dress of Njoman, and the great 
noise caused the white doves in their 
wicker cage to flutter and cower. Feathers 
drifted from them. 

And Njoman walked on calmly to the 
house of her father, content, unstirred, 
singing a plaintive little Malayan song, 
now high, now low. 


The Marriages 
of Minnie 


(Continued from page 13) 


clothes. I keep the wickiup clean. I do 
everything good but I no can please that 
oldwoman. All time she tell my husband 
him heap big fool te stay with nocount 
girl like me. One day my husband go 
away and no come back.” 

“Get a divorce, did he?” 

“Divorce? I don’t know. I guess so. 
He go away and marry another girl and 
no come back. I feel pretty bad two 
three weeks. All time before I think I 
keep just one husband, have children, 
grow old with same husband, like white 
women. But Piutes no do that way. I 
know better now. I was loco, crazy.” 

“Well, Minnie, the white women now 
don’t believe in keeping just one husband 
for life. They want easy divorce. They 
say it would be good for the country if 
they could get divorces any time they felt 
like it. Do you think so?” 

“Sure. White women right. Where 
would Piute women be if no could get 
divorce easy? 

“Two three weeks after,” she con- 
tnued, “along come a tall, skinny man 
tobe my husband. I work hard. I try 
to please him. But pretty soon he start 
to kick lots. What for men so ornery?” 
she exclaimed passionately. 

“Oh, I don’t know, Minnie. Are they? 
I don’t know much about Indian men but 
I think some white men are pretty good 
to their wives; don’t find much fault with 
them.” 

“Maybe-so, maybe-no. I think all 
men just about the same—ornery. Any- 
how this husband awful ornery. He find 
fault all time about everything. I think 
maybe-so because him skinny him no 
feel good. So I feed him, feed him fine. 
‘retty soon he get nice and round, fat 
like you, but it no do much good. He 
still kick, find fault, pick on me all time. 
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When You Wipe 
the Clay Away 
Your Face is 
Young Again 
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Stillwell 


PLAN BOOKS 


—show Pictures, Floor Plans 
and Estimated Costs of 
Building over 200 Selected 

“ad Designs of 







CALIFORNIA STYLE ,,!, HOME 
“Representative Calif. Homes” “West Coast Bungalows” 
| 50 Houses—7 to 10 Rooms $1 50 Houses—6 and 7 Rooms—$1 
“The New Colonials” “Little Bungalows” 


60 Houses—6 to 10 Rooms $1 75 Houses—3-4-5 Rooms §1 
SPECIAL OFFER Send $2.50 for any 
three of these books and get Garage Folder FREE. 
Moncey back if not satisfied 
E, W. STILLWELL & CO., Architeets, 978 Calif. Bidg. Los Angeles 





MAKE MONEY 
AT HOME 


you CAN earn $1 to $2 22 hour writing show cards 


at heme in your spare time. Quickly and easily 

learned by our new simple “Instructograph”’ 
met! No canvassing or soliciting. We show you 
how, guarantee you steady work at home, no matter 
where you live, and pay you cash each week. Full 
particulers end booklet free. Write to-day. 

AMERICAN SHOW CARD SYSTEM LIMITED 
Authorized and Fully Paid Capital, One Million Dollars 
401 Adams Bldg. Toronto, Canada. 











CLARK’S 20th CRUISE, June 27, 1923 


tae MEDITERRANEAN 


And Europe, by Specially Chartered White Star S. S. 


“BALTIC” *in* 





61 day cruise, $600 upward, including Hotels, Drives, | 


Guides, etc. Personally accompanied and managed by 
F.C. Clarke Rome, Athens, Spain visits specially 
featured. 11 days, Paris and London, $100. UNIVER- 
SITY-EXTENSION and other good tours to Europe 
under escort; $450 up. 


Frank C. Clark, Times Bidg., N.Y. 


f To reduce 


Fi LIZABETH ARDEN 
recommends “AMIRAL,” 
famous French Reducing Soap. 
Absolutely harmless. Absorbed 
P by the skin, dissolves fat by 
natural process. Reduction grad- 
5 ual,without flabbiness. Reduces 
just the part where used, banishes 
double chin, fatness of neck, 
r arms, hands, ankles, etc. 


Directions with every cake, $1.50. 


Send for Elisabeth Arden’s book 
» “The Quest of the Beautiful” 


5 Yie 
Elizabeth Arden 

673-0 Fifth Ave., New York 

» San Francisco, 233 Grant Avenue 

London, 25 Old Bond St. 

Paris, 255 Rue St. Hanore 
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HERRICK 


THE ARISTOCRAT OF REFRIGERATORS 





Chosen Refrigerator 


in Exclusive cApartments 


The Herrick is the refrigerator se- 
lected by building owners whose 
apartments bring them as much as 
$1000 per month. Yet its cost is 
reasonable. These same features 
that attract tenants able to pay so 
high a rental are just as available 
to more modest dwellings : 
Herrick Cold Dry Air Circulation 
keeps interior dry and clean. 
Herrick Five-Point Insulation main- 
tains low temperature at least cost. 
Herrick Removable Drainage insures 
easy cleaning and perfect sanitation. 
Herrick Outside Icing makes both- 
erless icing in summer 
sa and iceless refrigeration 
' in cool weather. Water 
cooler if desired. 


Send for Free Booklet 


“Getting the Most From Your 
Refrigerator.” 
HERRICK REFRIGERATOR CO. 
505 River St., Waterloo, la. 




















aa keeps BEST in the 
L PeOHERRICK yo 
Cuticura Soap 
IS IDEAL 


For the Hands 


Soap,Ointment,Talcum,25c.everyw! F 
address: Cuticura Laboratories, ege tention ms 


BON-OPTO 


Is Prescribed and 
Recommended by Physicians 




















for the eyes of 
motorists, to restore 
the normal moisture 


to the eyes and make 
them feel fresh and 
fine. 


BON-OPTO 
Strengthens Eyesight 
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“T no care if my husbands smoke, talk, 
gamble, get drunk on China gin. That’s 
what men are good for. I like to support 
a good husband. I like to make money 
for him to gamble. But I no like him to 
find fault all time. I like him to let me 
alone so I can have peace, be happy. But 
I no have much luck. 

“One day this husband he do something 
pretty nice. He go out and earn a dollar. 
A freighter grab him and make him load 
up wagon and then give him a dollar. I 
think my husband pretty smart. What 
you think?” 

“T think that was about the limit for a 
Piute husband. Did he give you the 


dollar?” 
husband no crazy. He 


“Huh! My 
gamble that dollar. He win an old gun 
Then he say, 


from another Indian. 

‘Minnie, I go kill a deer.” So I pack 
everything, put it on my back, follow him | 
up to the mountains. 

“He find a nice place under the big 
trees close to water. I make the wickiup. 
Then I catch some fish and we have good 
supper, fine. Next day my husband shoot 
adeer. He tell me and I go get the deer, 
bring him to the wickiup. Then we have 
lots of meat. I make a nice buckskin 
sack out of the hide. 

“T think that home pretty fine. Every- 
thing good. My husband no find much 
fault. I have my first baby. I call him 
Frank. feel pretty good, happy. I 
think maybe-so | all time be happy after 
that. 

“But good time no last. One day my 
husband find some gold in the water, big 
piece. He say for me to dig. I dig and 
find more gold, lots of gold, ten fifteen 
pounds. I put all the gold in the buckskin 
sack. Then my husband want to go 
back to Chuckawalla. 

“When we get to Chuckawalla my 
husband take the gold and sell it, get two 


thousand dollars. Then he say, ‘Wait.’ 
I set down on the sidewalk. wo three 
hours along come a big buggy. I look 


and I see my husband on that buggy. He 
say livery stable man buy new buggy, sell 
him the old buggy and two _ horses. 
Horses no much good but buggy fine, big, 
black box with feathers on it. You know, 
the buggy that go out to the graveyard. 
What you call that?” 

“Hearse!” 

“Sure. Hearse buggy. My husband 
say, ‘Come on.’ I get up. Then he say 
my dress no good enough to ride in the 
new hearse buggy. So he take me in the 
store and he buy mea fine red calico dress. 
He buy me big yellow beads. Beads 
awful pretty. I got them now. 

“Then he say, ‘Come on.’ I feel pretty 
proud. I start to get up by my husband. 
He say, ‘No.’ He say, ‘Woman no can 
ride with warrior.’ He say, ‘Get inside.’ 
So I go round back and open the door and 
get in. I set down on the floor with my 
back against the side, hold the baby in my 
arms. Then I shut the door. 

“My husband hit the horses and they 
start off fast. Pretty soon we leave 
Chuckawalla. I hear my husband sing 
and yell. I say maybe-so he buy some 
China gin. The horses go fast, awful 
fast. I no can see much but I hear my 
husband yell. He say him big warrior. 
He say him going to cut the hearts out of 
all the Washoes. Then the hearse buggy 


























In diel: Clothes 


you can enjoy your outdoors as 
you will, regardless of the weather; 
for they are strong, comfortable 
and rainproofed. 

Kamp-it Clothes are equally strong, 
lighter in weight and not rainproofed. 
Excellent for hot weather and gener- 
ally preferred by the ladies. 


Our 1923 Style Book will help you se- 
lect the right outfit. Your dealer has 
one for you, or write us for it. 


UTICA-DUXBAK CORP. 
17 Noyes Street Utica, N. Y. 


Sole Distributors for 
Seneca Red Top Sportsman’s Socks 


Western Representative: Verne Powley, 
2527—32 Ave., So. Seattle, Wash, 


Duxbak or: Kempt 


Outing Clothes 

















Stop tooth decay ! 


Prevent bad teeth from getting worse. 
Treat them regularly with Dent’s Tooth- 
ache Gum. 


It does four things for bad teeth 


DENTS 


TOOTHACHE GUM 


1, Stops toothache instantly. 
2. Cleanses & protects cavity. 
d) 3. Retards further decay. 

4. Destroys all odor. 
Contains no creosote or harmful ingredients. 
Does not spill or dry up like liquids. At all 
druggists’ 25c, or by mail upon receipt of price. 
Made for 35 vears by C S. Dent & Co., Detroit. 


























Gervaise Graham 
Hair Color 


A clear, clean, harmless liquid brushed 
through the hair quickly restores the 
original color and natural beauty to 


se 

Gray Hair 
Guaranteed to be harmless to the hair and 
scalp. Used by thousands of women for 34 
yeats. At all druggists or by mail, price $ $1.50. 50. 

FREE SAMPLE COUPON 
Gervaise Graham, 27 W. Illinois St., Chicago: 
Please send me, free of charge, a sample of 
Gervaise Graham Hair Color in a plain wrapper. 
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all night comfortably. 
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PRACTICAL 
HAIR CURLERS 


As flexible as fairy fingers—will 
curl the hair, long or bobbed, while 
you are dressing, or can be kept on 
Not the slightest danger of injur- 


Sold at notion counters. 
dealer does not carry them, write 


AOTEINPAR & BRO: 


If your 


868 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 
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Delica-Brow 


Write for Sample Today. 
Delica-Brow Liquid Dressing for the eye lashes and brows 
makes deep, expressive eyes instantly, with long, dark, sweep- 
ing lashes that will make everyone say “What wonderful eyes. 
Delica-Brow is waterproof—unaffected by rain, tears, etc. 


Stays on all day—harmless. Each 


package (even sample) 


contains a camel's hair and a 25c bone handled brush for 


applying. 


Delica-Brow is for sale by all dealers—or send direct to mak- 
ers, 25¢ for very generous sample; or $1.00 for full size. Your 


money back if not more than delighted. 
Write today—and receive by return mail. 


brown. 


Specify biackjor 


DELICA LABORATORIES, Inc. 
Dept 30, 3933 Broadway 


30 Chureh St. 
NEW YORK 


CHICAGO (te 4 le St. 


RANCISCO 





Are You cAt Ease 


It 


is sO necessary 


to have a 


smooth, white underarm in this 
season’s sheer fabrics—and it’s 
so easy. Beauty experts recommend 


DEL-A-TONE 


It is a preparation made scien- 
tifleally correct for the purpose 


of 


the face, neck, or 


safely removing hair 


from 
underarms. 


It leaves the skin clear, firm 


and perfectly 


smooth—and 


is easy to apply. 

Druggists sell Delatone; or an 

original 1 oz. jar will be mailed 

to any address on receipt of $1. 

SHEFFIELD PHARMACAL CO. 
536 lake Shere Drive, Chicago 





smash all to pieces. I no hurt. Baby 
no hurt. I get up. I see my husband 
drink out of a bottle of China gin. I see 
the horses run off through the sagebrush. 

‘My husband feel fine but pretty quick 
along come the sheriff. The sheriff pinch 
my husband because him have China gin 
and take him to Carson. I never see that 
husband no more. Maybe-so he die. I 
don’t know. 

“After that I have three four husbands, 
just common husbands. I no remember 
much about them. But they all find 
fault, kick all time. I think maybe-so 
good husband pretty nice all right. But 
I think awful hard to find. I say I no get 
married no more. I say I be more happy 
if | no get married. 

“But one day I find a new husband. 
That husband fine-looking husband, best- 
looking husband I ever see. I feel awful 
proud of that husband. He was a 
gambler, good gambler. He call himself 
Captain Tom Jack. He no chief but he 
like everybody to call him ‘Captain.’ I 
always call him Captain Tom Jack. 

“Captain Tom Jack say we live in 
Chuckawalla so I can get a job washing 
and make money for him to gamble. | 
say, ‘All right.’ So we go to Chucka- 
walla and | put the wickiup just below 
town. Then I get a job washing, sweep- 
ing. I get paid four dollars every week. 

“Captain Tom Jack like me then. He 
make that four dollars last him all week. 
He was a fine gambler. He no win much 
but he play steady. He no get tired. 
One time he play four days and four 
nights and no sleep. He gamble better, 

make money last longer, than any hus- 
band I ever have. 

“Every Saturday afternoon I get my 

pay, four dollars, and Captain Tom Jack 
come to the house where I work to get the 
money. I feel awful proud of my hus- 
band and I think it be nice if he walk 
down the street alongside me, all same 
white men and women. I think about it 
long time. Then one Saturday, soon as 
I give him my four dollars, I ask him. I 
say, ‘Captain Tom Jack, you walk down 
the street alongside me, all same white 
men and women?’ 

“What you think?” she asked me. “You 
think it all right for Indian woman to ask 
her husband to walk down the street 
alongside her?” 

“Well, Minnie. I don’t know. It all 
depends. Did you work hard all week, 
every day, seven days, or did you work 
just part of the time?” 

“T work every day, all day.” 

“Did you give your husband all your 
money, or did you keep some for your- 
self?” 

“T give him all, every cent.” 

“Why, under those circumstances, | 
think it was all right for you to ask him to 
walk down the street beside you. What 
did he say?” 

“He say, ‘Minnie, you loco, crazy.’ But 
he let me walk down the street behind him 
far as the China joint where he gamble. 
That was pretty good. I think though I 
make Captain Tom Jack mad. Pretty 
soon he begin to kick because I no make 
more than four dollars every week. He 
say four dollars no enough, no can gamble 
big with four dollars. I try hard to find 
a better job but I no can do. Then 
Captain Tom Jack find a girl with two 
hundred dollars and they go to Reno. 
















Quickly Removes 
All Stains and Marks 






































For one purpose only—Sani-Flusb. It 


cleans the toilet. Swiftly, easily it removes 
all stains, discolorations, incrustations. No 
scrubbing. No scouring. No hard work. 
The bowl shines! 
The trap—hidden, unhealthful—is reached 
and cleaned only by Sani-Flush. All foul 
odors are destroyed. There is no other 


preparation made that does this work. 


The ease of using it—just sprinkle Sani- 
Flush into the bowl. Follow directions on 
the can. Flush! It will not harm plumbing 
connections. Always keep Sani-Flush handy 
in the bathroom, 


Sani-Flush is sold at grocery, drug, 
hardware, plumbing and house-furnish- 
ing stores. If you cannot get it at your 
regular store, send 25c in coin or slamps 
for a full-sized can, postpaid. (Canadian 
price, 35c; foreign price, 50c.) 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
Canton, Ohio 
Foreign Agents: Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd. 


Toronto, Canada 
33 Farringdon Road, London, E. C. 1, England 
China House, Sydney, Australia 


Sani-Flush 


Reg US Pat OF 


Cleans Closet sian Without Scouring 
mm UNA, 


wav; Phonodraph 


THE BEST OIL 1S NONE TOO QOO0D 
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—_ and ail all delicate mac Nyoil is the 
safest and most high! refined | lubricant. Colore 
. bas —- odor, wi 
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/ about thehouse.Ratsandmice 
/ willseek it,eatit,dieoutdoors. 
: Easiest, quickest, cleanest 
; way. 25e and 35¢. All drug- 
é gists or general stores, 
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“I feel awful mad. I never feel mad the 
— like that all my life before. I feel so mad 7“ 
H I go right away out to Scorpion creek and Why You Should ia 
a WwW a 1 | a n marry an old sick man just to show .. 
Captain Tom Jack I no care. But I do Fae 
| care. I no can forget Captain Tom Jack. Ask Mr. Foster ef 
~ a n ~ | ‘Years and years I no forget him. I no He k 
- > o r r ibe 
ara ones _ ; —— my — Because Mr. Foster has built up a ae 
; after Captain Tom Jack. I name one boy saan Svcil: Sieniiie meena 
_ When you make that trip whether lom Jack, one boy Jack Tom, one boy ere ° 0s tome 
it’s partly for business or purely for | Tom, one boy Jack. But I never see which you can make use of freely \ 
pleasure you want to be comfortable. Captain Tom Jack issiditinie without charge or fee and without craz) 
If you are once happily fitted with < | GNA 2 : . - re The 
sien to call pining Yhile ans ote | My new husband old, sick. He have incurring any obligation of any sort. ae 
‘ e , you ¢ PR ee ae en ae “i i chin 
there, then you can really set about | bad luck with his wives. They all die. THE Ask Mr. Foster INFORMA Ke 
enjoying the luxurious beaches, | But I say I no die. Before l marv hua TION SERVICE is supported by the 4 ; 
magnificent drives and all the thou- | all the women take care of him together. department stores, hotels and banks mney 
sand and one sights which await | When I get to Scorpion creek I find the in which Aflsk Mr. Foster INFOR- * 
the fortunate tourist to Hawaii. | medicine man and four old women in the MATION alficcs ese wnintainnd. end hand 
You can be comfortably, pleas- | wickiup. I say: “You get out. This man due ley taatintiadide Minis, Seanad a] 
antly, happily located when you | my husband. I marry him. I take care d ceil ameealiien of i : 
come to Hawaii. Three Hotels, all | of my husband.’ They go out quick. and resorts and travel interests every- nom 
under the same careful manage- | “But next day I let the medicine man where, for the purpose of promoting hard, 
ment, are read make your stay : : : en 
nent, are ready to ake your stay | come back to beat the tomtom. My travel and to aid those who do travel. iggy 
easy, whether you prefer to be close They 
to the shops, in the center of things | husband like the pretty music. I take Mr. Foster accepts no fees, nor does 
Sirsa Sie te ae time. 
ora little further out from Honolulu | care of my husband fine, feed him good, he accept commissions from hotels on 
at the Beach. | give him medicine, give him China gin. which he recommends. The service ie | 
The Ale der Y | He say, ‘You good girl, Minnie. Before CPRRORES EE oi es ST 7 oe 
e exander Young _ long I like my husband pretty good. I , : 
. ‘y } k, ll’ Mr. Foster's representatives are happ: 
Hotel | Say, ou hurry up quic get we ij ti il ; li at 
Four five months him good as ever, all To Se Se: see Re 
_If you wish to stay within the city | same new husband. ble information. At Mr. Foster's _ * 
of Honolulu the Alexander Young “Soon as he get well he start to find office you can procure travel litera- or 
Hotel is — ptueri ron Oceu- | fault because I no do everything like some ture of the world and also definite ae 
r y » > “k » »ec | > "5 7 ‘ 
ee ee ee ne other wife he have, sometimes one wife, and reliable information not only aw 
center of the city, this hotel is con- e scp fe. H night 
ducted exclusively on the European | sometimes — en ‘ll re P ipa about hotels, routes and resorts any- to Sa\ 
plan with both an excellent cafe and | remember Ww hich. But they a ead so where, but also concerning other i. 
a cafeteria in connection. An exten- | what difference it make? I get pretty travel and recreation matters. to ha 
sive roof garden and spacious lobby | mad but I remember him old man and I i “Ny 
afford comfort and relaxation for | no say nothing. Mr. Foster will supply up-to-date h 
guests. “One d:z Ly I go to town to work and my information about camps for girls or a 
The M Hotel | husband get some China gin, lots of it— | boys or adults in New England, Can- = ‘ 
e€ oana rote | I don’t know how. W hen I get home I ada, the Rocky Mountains or the Pa- vy 
Perhaps you would rather be | find him in bed drinking China gin out of ellie Const ob amet baal od ike h 
nearer the beach. The Moana | a bottle. I no care. I think maybe-so ranches where ile in the open con be “R 
Hotel is ideally placed on the famous | good for him to get drunk, make him feel sieieininalilie distal steenin esis all ti 
beach at Waikiki. Only 3/2 miles | better. Awful good for husbands to get ni veal epee alan 
from the city of Honolulu, reached Pr eee one eps ey trips through the National Parks and wome 
by ——— ae avenue and with | “Pretty quick my ae ee yell anitel elsewhere, and of personally con- “Al 
the best of electric-car service it has - : : Ss 
nie ia he hie wicket ae ows loud and run out of the wickiup naked, ducted walking trips, of pack trips * h 
citv. Operated on the American no clothes on at all. He have a big knife in Wyoming and New Mexico, of ‘ apt 
plan. in his hand and he start to run through the quiet “Lodges” and little known rest- oe 
f 3 sagebrush toward Chuckawalla. He yell ing places, of motor tours in America, a 
The Seaside Hotel and yell, say him going to kill all the white Europe and Africa, of tours around led 
a Ss 
Another choice is offered you in oe the area han amg agers ge the world, of schools anywhere, of Next | 
the arrangement of the Seaside running with — He on anc Ay ne extdes eis ix Plies Cal sick h 
Hotel. A series of charming cot- a . a — fornia, in New Mexico—and to meet fault | 
tages grouped about an open-air nobody, an old man like him. fe? el 
dining room, afford those who wish “T run after him but I laugh so much I your need. hee I 
it an opportunity for real outdoor no could catch him. Then he step in a Mr. Foster will help plan your trip, ll 
a ge = mildest = ne tag and badger hole and fall down. I run up and he will purchase your ticket, secure But . 
with the maximum of modern con- : : ; 2 . ‘ 
veniences. The grounds cover ten set on him to wer d —- hens nae 4 your reservations on trains or ships, g0 aw: 
acres, part of an ancient grove of —S = mri kd os Kg poe = and in hotels. He will aid you in AF, 
cocoanut and date palms. Also say enim, | Dok BON ian Seva securing accident or personal-effects with k 
operated on the American plan. allover him. They bite hard. I pick my snsurance and Travelers Cheques— I beat 
husband up and knock off the ants and aca a 06 kick | 
Courteous and immediate atten- carry him home and put him in bed. He he will give you cards of introduction “sil 
tion is given to all requests for feel awful sick four five days which will secure for you special at- ful 
rates or information. Write, “Three four days after I go to Chucka- tention and he will make no charge. “Bu 
wire or wireless to walla to get medicine. I see some nice accept no fee nor will his service obli- “ama 
pony and _—, -_— be- - ve - gate you to anybody in any way. aha 
m4 - | H | good for my husban n schoo ike Y ile cantina 
ou are cordially invited to dollar 
Territoria ote shrimps fine. I think maybe-so they be cok 
good medicine for my husband. I buy M sacl 
Company some and soon as I get home I open sack ASK. r. Foster ht 
; : wmy husband. I give him some. ; ; 
Operating and show my 6 h 46 Ask Mr. Foster offices in large NO goo 
Ce a He yell awful loud and go out through ae Mim 
M. alk Seite ng the side of the wickiup. I think maybe-so cities and resorts. machin 
woana a , 
psereat my wens Fee 8 A ~_ on through EXECUTIVE OFFICES ieee 
the door and look for him but I ne can see | | 139 w. 42nd St., New York City | [ make f 
= him wo three s come : : « 
J wies . . ° . Bldg., Los Angeles All 
Honolulu : Hawaii | Captain Charlie. Right behind Captain 327 Title Ins S- 8 talk ta 
Charlie come the medicine man. Captain me to c 
g 
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——=) | Charlie say, ‘Why you poison your 
husband?’ I say, ‘You crazy? I no 
id | | poison my husband.’ He say, “What you 
give him to eat?’ I take two three 
shrimps out of the sack and give them to 
Captain Charlie. He yell more loud than 
r my husband and jump back and run out. 
He knock the medicine man over and the 
ips medicine man fall down and smash his 
tion tomtom all to pieces. 
ely “What you think? Them Indian men 
out crazy. They no see shrimps_ before. 
ae [hey think shrimps scorpions. They Mists sini, 
AA- think I try to feed my husband scorpions Panoramic Marvel 
fe and poison him. I try to tell them but SiS 
: . of ‘ ” se cay. °Y, é 
ae they no listen. Captain Charlie say, You Ree Caen 
WR got to go away.” He say, ‘I no can have la ” % 
x a woman round that try to poison her hus- 
and band.’ So | come to Chuckawalla to live 
tels “| say I never try to please no husband 
Bry- nomore. I say I please myself. I work 
ring hard, do the best I know how, to please 
well. seven eight husbands but I no can do. 
em They all kick, find fault, pick on me all 
“le time. They no let me be happy. I no 
a can have peace with no husband. I say 
ate now | do what I feel like. I no want 
much. I no want nothing but to be 
are happy.” 
lia- “What do you mean, Minnie, when you 
ete say all you want is to be happy, have 
eace? 
era- P Pe 
: “T tell you. I like to work all day, 
nite = : r 
; wash, clean house. I like to go home at 
— night and cook grub. I like my husband 
la to say, ‘Minnie, that’s good grub.’ Then : Greatest 
her I like to rest. I like to be quiet. I like “a ae Trolley Trip 
tohave peace. Then I be happy. ee Five Trains daily at convenient hours 
hai “When I get my pay I like to take it 
home, give it to my husband. I like my OLD MISSION ORANGE 
5 or 4 a a lai Rs a ey BALLOON ROUTE 
“ae husband to say, ‘Minnie, you no want a if TROLLEY TRIP 
P new dress?) Then I say, ‘No, ] no wan: BED, Turck many pointe of interest 50 miles through 
- . . ca near tolos Greatest iting twelve 
nothing; you take the money.’ But I ae saeeinaieinson Bg. Grataess 
<a like him to ask me. Then I be happy. ee DO Write for, desutifully ; 
1 be “But husbands no do that way. They PACIFIC ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
ack all time find fault, talk talk talk, say | 
and women don’t know nothing.”’ ie O. A. SMITH Passenger Traffic manager 
“c , so i LOS ANGELES 
:on- Aren’t you happy now! | ’ 
rips “Sure. Pretty happy now. I no got 
of any husband. 
ay “But you told me you had learned how 
; to landle husbards.”’ 
a ‘Sure. I know how to handle hus- | - 
un bands. just as ea-sy. J beat them up ® 
, of Next husband I get after 1 leave that old D TISIN G 
vali- sick husband, soon as he start to find CL ASSIFIE AD V E R 
neet fault | hit him on the head with a club. 8 
I keep on hitting him till he say he be COMMUN: TY DEVELOPMENT PATENTS 
:; good. Every time he kick I beat him up. Ss TT eS 
trip, i : sail Patents. Write “for Free Guide Book and 
p Pretty soon he fet to be a good husb: ind. vena ane Mee 8 5 hee Pg: ec Record of Invention Blank. Send model or sketch 
cure RB f £ hs | 1 1 fer.ile Santa Clara Valley, beautifully situated and description for free opinion of its patentable 
: ut after five six months he get tired and | SSH aa’ Tape Clink: Property at reasonable | '3ture. Highest references. Prompt, attention. 
Des go away and no come back. | pr'ces. Address Chamber uf Commerce, Los Gato ecg cee ed A = J. Evans & Co., 751 
1 in “After that Ino have no more trouble | + #Hfornia. ery ‘ Se ae _ 
ects with husbands. They come. ‘They ge ‘Water Is Wealth’ In Stanislaus Couaty, ; ; 
a Ib he ns | alfalfa, fruits, cantaloupes, general farming. Write Patents. Send for Free Booklet. Highest 
eS k eat them a oon as they start t' | for free bookiet, Department 8. Stanislaus County references. , Best results. peromptness assured: 
i Board of Trade, Modesto, California. Send model or drawing for examination anc 
tion ick | hit them on the head with a club ‘ opinion. Watson E. Coleman, Patent Attorney 
‘a frying pan, anything. They no find mucl: ameaee 624 F St., Washington, D. C. 
fault. oe ss Ee 
rge, «] — 2 es 
: 3u I no “Lights, Colors, Tones and Nature’s Finer 
abli- || b tI no ~~ — a ie aula Forees,”” including, Vibrations, Electromagnetons, SONGS, STORIES, ETC. 
a een married for a ong time. coOulc Odic-auras, Radio, ¢ Joldlights, Inve ——, —— 
he , 2 > ad; 270 ra t c Satisfactio ~ 
havea husband now. I got three hundred | poi nance a oe tats free, B.S. Stevens Stories, Poems, Plays, ete., are wanted for 
|} dollars. But I no wart a husband. I Research Laboratory. 242 Powell St.. San Fran- | publication. Submit Mss or write Literary Bureau 
a ; ig r clase. Cait 163, Hannibal. Mo. 
wash all day. I go home tired. “Too | “so ©alf 
r | much work to beat up a husband before 
|} [can be happy, have peace. Husbands | 
arge | no good.” 
Minnie lifted the lid of the washing 
machine and stuck her hand into the 
water. Whereupon she was moved to oth 1 
-ity make further, more vigorous comment. A ~~ -\a oath Kee? 
eles “All men no good. You make me talk Brush proP 
talk talk till the water get cold. Now I 
got to cook more water. | 
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Recrea- Walter V. Woehlke 0. 
tion || The ipeytes general — ot i are bi and conc 
, typical of the service suppli y the Bureau. ain Streets 
pede Pant Sts wale Stamps should ap eg in letters of inquiry nort! 
and full name and address avn written. LOS ANGELES tura! 
Address all communications to Sunset Magazine k 
VANC 0 U VER Service Bureau, 460 Fourth Street, San Francisco mak 
CANADA | The a — ai 08 
| : . | tast illingn oO! s 
Delightful Summer climate | Hermit Looks for Site canes Guan ae tion 
o extreme heat—Occa- | a ay f pie t d: 
3 ys : . ople of refinement. an 
——— mony erery Q. Kindly send me some information — ie 
regarding hunting and fishing in Calli- 
A New Trip Every Hour aN me or ie ee” that 
indiatis of Unmasty: aqete fornia. I prefer some place in the Sierras 
within hour's run from cen- | where there is good trout fishing, where | | “Where the Spirit of True Hospitality Prevails” 
ip — | won’t have to pack in too far so as to A. 
jotor Run Over the Pacific | a aE viens sea : St 
Se seller Aang ep poe make it too inconvenient getting supplies BOGGS HOTEL COMPANY | ™ ? 
Direct Boat and Train Ser- | back and yet far enough away from the ase at dela at greet to 0 
om. | big cities so as to be away from the week- ae ee ” Unite 
Write for Iltustrated Folder end fishing crowds. I would prefer some you 
coven meant to Vancou- place where a cabin is available so I can | — : = maps 
a. make a permanent camp for the winter, land . 
couver, Canada. | within about a five-mile radius of a town | hed a 
or ranch w _ — can be purchased. | brok« 
a: . Bayarp, N. Mex. | tell y 
4 | -ect . J 
: rel > L9SAngeles (val Be 
Ihe best agency to obtain this in- | iM Fu 
| formation regarding a location would be | Plan your vacation to includethis “"¥ lookir 
| the Forest Service. There are scores of | wonderful and inexpensive ocean voyage ond 
| fthe kind d tbe | | over the “Great Circle Route of Sun- ny 
+ esc . the kinc te escribe in "a6 shine.” Fortnightly sailings. Luxury witho 
: — 1 - sts anc hag apie joing that | Sacre. ov Les ANGELES and S. S. CALAWAII snapp 
the Forest Service will be glad to point | ALSO Uncuepaased essstulee sheen po 
| out half-a-dozen suitable sites to you. | ship service between San Fran- is no | 
| We are therefore transmitting your letter | gine, hes Soars ag Re ~ ane —_ Utah 
to the Forest Service for reply. | Send for Interesting Booklets contin 
: Los Angeles Steamship Co. dry-fa 
Does the West Really Love Music? | 517 S. Spring St., Los Angeles are cé 
- . | 685 Market St., San Francisco City 
It may be unusual for one to come | hive 


to the Service Bureau of ‘your Magazine | ——~ a ee - | many 
with a request such as mine. However, this cl 
| I am truly sincere in my quest, and per- | Rock-A-Bye Pethay 
| haps the desired assistance may come | Walker No.18 Salt L: 


_ A | from your department. iit you n 
lg ! For some years I have been interested Roge the tate tere: 2 eat 
\H O in the West with a desire to locate there Frame is of “steel, baby 

permanently. What I need is to find the washable duck compart. Whe 
| right place for my work. It is my desire 





















ment for baby. Tray for 
playthings. founted on 
casters and moves easily. 





























| . 
to locate in a good, growing city in the \ Foids fat, to 2-in. high Phe 
States of Oregon or Washington with the - yphecnand mga lish 
2 i | © : Zee f f lj ) eter Gooch cent your ished 
a 2? ultimate object in view of founding a ealer. ‘ 
California’s Largest and | c ian Saeee 6. a 
School of Fine Arts. Financially I am | Reed tm Cronies my fa 
i Best-Loved Resort fully able to take care of such an enter- | Perfection Mfg. Co. statem 
i cere. ian re . o i: | , 7 
iN prise, and would want to settle with the | 2703 N. Leff L M and W: 
i } : h < : | ngwell Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
i Pi yay in a region world || | object of becoming part of a community | : . ay cli 
i ae a ee: ee a | and helping to build it up. Have real | — aa types 
ee Seeieey the -seee | tate holdings in another State that | | til 
\\| round—temperature varying env’ & i years a 
||| an average of but 10 degrees. | could dispose of and invest in such a com- | and wh 
| Gif, “Polo, -Swinming i munity as would prove desirable for my | burg, v 
|| Boating, Hunting, Trap - work. = say the 
||| Shooting, Tennis, Horseback |) Personally, I am teacher of | iano (and | far sup 
| Riding, Motoring, and noend || allied subjects), and proficient in conduct- | We ha 
||| of other recreations in the | | ing choruses, choirs and glee clubs. I | month 
il great out of doors. i have in the past founded two schools, and | that we 
Zh Sede ; 
| 18,000 acres of picturesque | | have been very successful in organization | inhabit: 
il] country for exclusive use of | work. Am married and have family. My | far supe 
| How Dame Nature fades 2; 


desire now is to get in touch with a city 
that would welcome representation in my 


guests. Right on Pacific 
Ocean and historic Monterey 










becomes Dame Fortune | Rose! 


the character you need. We are therefore | 


publishing your inquiry intheexpectati) _=—_—_—_—_—_—_—————— 


ne 





and Carmel Bays—125 miles . : ; 
mimi tat Sas Ereaiecc | profession, and would desire to build up nga terially 
In center of old relics of | in their midst a school as above stated. at your biddi_¢!_ The opportunity you have hopes! possibly 
Spanish Regime | Could you advise me how I might get in ot Rave minis peel — o sap pa winters 
i ; mane sndent income and a cozy home in the Su .iv : 
| touch with the proper people through eas are Sa 
| I : . adueit a pres 8 Southland. The beautifully illustrated book “THE ry 
Write for detalled information to | SeeEetS OF ‘Co ao JEWEL BOXES OF DAME NATURE” tells «i! etail, 
CARL S. STANLEY, Manager oh J. HEYENNE, Yo. | about this golden opportunity, and the Easy Own- boagl c 
: , . : . hip Plan which puts it within your reach. It is the 
A. Your request is out of the ordinary caulhin Phun: hich pate hen nee mene » sha 
; - ° A - FREE, write for your copy tuday. Address who rea 
and we haven’t on file any information of | ne 
ELAM G. HESS, Box 432, Manheim, Pa est 








that those interested in the subject will 
communicate with you, addressing their 
replies to C. A. J., care SUNSET MAGAZINE 
SERVICE BurEAU, San Francisco, Calif. 


Homestead Land Again 


Q. Will you please give me information 
concerning homestead land in eastern or 
northeastern Utah? Is it good agricul- 
tural land and is there sufficient rainfall to 
make “dry land” farming a reasonable 
success?’ How many acres can one home- 
stead? Where should I apply for informa- 
tion for the exact location of this land, 
and where for information concerning the 
agricultural possibilities, the kind of crops 
that can be grown on it? 
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H. H. H., Watita WALLA, Wasu. 
evails” . i . ; 
A. Exact reliable information concern- 
ANY | "8 ecg nage is een — 
to obtain. e owner of this land, the 
igr. United States Government, can not tell ~send the coupon- 








dry-farming methods a certainty. There 
are certain benches south of Salt Lake For particulars, map, etc., address Dept S. nearest office. 
City on which excellent crops of grain Please send me Bekins’ map of 
have been grown without irrigation for em 
many years, but no homestead land of | sa icaia diain: Weis ite 
wg this character is left, to our knowledge. it 
A eee the United States Land Office, | = boca: 
: Salt Lake City, Utah, may be able to give es JES : 
sae you more Acciea information, but we City..........State........... . Fire Proof Storoge 
i doubt it. Los Angeles San Francisco Fresno Oakland 
= - —— - 
y for When Winter Comes to Roseburg 
asily. 
bigh _T have considered the information pub- er bee al a ante daeeieas ie 
your lished in your Service Department as organization back of the Bank of Italy_, 
nearly humanly correct as is possible, but Se eee ces 
og my faith is somewhat jarred by your | 
Le, statements relative to Umpqua _ valley | 
Mo. and Willamette valley climate. I should 
wee | sy climates, as they are two distinct 
types. I lived in the Umpqua valley six 
years and as long in the Willamette valley 
and while I do not especially love Rose- This thoroughly organized department 
burg, with due regard for the truth I must develops new business and also keeps 
hap the climate in the Umpqua valley is in intimate touch with the bank’s 
superior to that in the Willamette. : Ee 
We have experienced weather the last Se cemenees: Th es ras - 
: Se IS: 4 . termed the Department of Public Re- 
month in this vicinity (Yamhill county), : is : : ; 
that would startle if not overwhelm the lations—cementing relationships with 
— inhabitants of Roseburg, and at that it is the bank’s patrons through personal 
. lar superior to any found east of the Cas- contact, correspondence, newspaper 
ve cades and north of the Mason-Dixon line. | articles and display advertising. 
ne Roseburg’s summers do not differ ma- | e 
terially from Willamette valley summers, | 65 Banking Offices in 45 
possibly a little dryer, but Roseburg’s : ae ae 
~ | winters differ mightily, and all in favor of | California cities 
wn Roseburg. It isn’t necessary to go into Resources over $250,000,000 
detail, as you have plenty of sources to | 
verify claims, and probably will forgive | 
the, shall I say, impertinence of a reader | 
who reads carefully your department and 
Pa Wishes to continue to have full faith in it. Savin Ss ~Commercial ~Trust 


you a thing about it except to give you 
maps showing in which townships vacant 
land is to be had and whether it ts classi- 
fed as agricultural, grazing or rough and 
broken land. ‘The Government can not 
tell you anything about the soil, the clim- 
mate or other conditions. 

Furthermore, the number of people 
looking for homestead land is so large that 
any desirable area which can be cultivated 
without large expenditures of capital is 
snapped up the moment its presence be- 
comes known. So far as we know, there 
isno free land in eastern or northeastern 
Utah with sufficient rainfall to make the 
continuous production of good crops by 








Whether you reside or contemplate residing 
in Los Angeles, San Francisco, Oakland or 
Fresno, you will find the Bekins map mighty 
handy to keep around the house, office, or in 
your pocket for ready reference. 

The Bekins map saves your time, gives you 
a comprehensive knowledge of the city, and 
helps you decide where you want to move to. 

When you have made up your mind to move 

let Bekins serve you—we render complete 
service including— 

—moving (local and long distance) 

—shipping (pool car shipments save you money. Affilia- 
tions in all principal cities in the United States) 
—packing (trained packers safe-guard your household 

goods) 
—storing (mammoth, concrete depositories in principal 
California cities) 


































G. F.S., Cartron, Orr. | Head Office ~ San Francisco 
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4 ‘s) | 
One shade ‘Y 


forall 
Complexions 


iL, 
UM- 
OUZE\. 


—the new one-shade beautifier that puts the bloom 
of youth on the cheeks of every type. [n handsome 75¢ 
gun-metal finish, metal boxes, with powder and puff. with mirror 
75 cents post-paid anywhere in U.S. Buy direct from 
inv Owl Drug Store or agent for Owl Drug Company 
tia titi roducts, or address 
Double Compacts 


| 5c 




















REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 





Clark and Madison Sts., Chicago 


* 611 Mission St., San Francisco 
230 West 17th St., New York 


6th and Broadway, Los Angeles 








